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foreword 

Itavema^pl«.suram«.mplyini!™tb the raquKt rftha 

Hw'bte Dr P. S De*m.kl, that 1 sh.«ld wnta a te^^rd 
toWa intareatiag aad valuabla 

aac of my atadoota f J 

Lcdonell, who would unquestionably have 

oublication of a contribution to the subject on whi^ he 

StaTwaa ao high a. aathonty^ 1. 

substantial modification from the form m 

auoroved by the examiners for the degree of D PhvL, to 

the^ author's work as Minister of Education m the Centra 

Princes has inevitably left him neither leisure -t o 

tunity to curry further what was ongmally 

/Xiver the whole field of the ori^u. development, and inter^ 

' Tplation of iadigenous I fidiaii religions* 

The question of the origin of religion has been ^^tw^ked 
once more by Dr. Deshmukh, with full recogiution of the 
difficulties of his undertakiug. When we recognize 

nf time dtiring wbicli man is now asserted 
etionnotis pencKl ot time axuiHg 

to .volvsd 01 the earth, aod compete .t wtl, the fact 
that we have such scanty knowledge of bis thoughts as 
t«eJId rwriti.8 aod ioferted tarn ealt implerneom and 
odidces for any period eariiet than 30OT a-C., it is 0 vims 

that dogmatism on the snbjeet is viholly 
“ is diffienlt not to feel that it s an im^^lble task to 
explain the evolution of religion from magic m any form, 
!^a Xl «e mast accept as ultimate the leligions senhm^t. 
,ir ire it is trne only etadually emerging from the doc- 






yjji' ' Foreword 

claim that reUgion is derived from magic and is the creation 
of minds which had realized that magic conld not produce 
the effects which it was at first believed to be potent to 

accomplish. ,* . , 

The second part of the thesis is devoted to questions of 

less completity but not less interest. The sket^es given 
of the Indo Europeans, their reUgion, the Indo-Iraman 
modifications, and the Vedic reUgion are fresh and interest¬ 
ing, and will serve as a stimulating introduction to t^se 
topics for those who desire to have fuller knowledge. The 
saUent features are clearly stated, and the author s judgment 
is sane, and has preserved him from the error oi mistaking 
obscure aspects of Vedic belief and practice for the essentml 
elements of the religion. It deserves and will, 1 trust, 
receive cordial welcome both in India and in Europe. 





The l/«iversily of Edinburgh, 
j May /pjj. 
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preface 

mat is published here uas a th^s 
approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (a^-) 
by the University of Oxford. The subject originally selected 
was ‘The origin, development, and inter-relation of indi¬ 
genous Indian religionsIt vvas. however soon found that 
an adequate treatment of this theme would cj^i- 

derablv beyond the scope of a single good-sixed dissertabo . 
With ^e permission of the University authonties therefore, 
the title of the thesis was altered to ' The origin and develop 
ment of reUgiou in Vcdic literature \ Even 
ject proved too extensive for the time I could spend on it, whi(* 
itself depended upon the Snances at my command. The latter 

consideration thus forced me to present ^ 

complete form and I am indebted to the Oxford University 

for permitting me to submit it in that fo^. 

On my return home, I had to devote myself to ^al, 
political and, last but not least, professional ^ 

Mtirely that 1 could spam littk time to complete this work. 
Nor CTuld I postpone its pubUcation indeEuitely as 1 was 
IdTa prooSTto the University to pubUsh it as early as 

*^‘The decision therefore, to present it to readers m its 
pre.sent form had to be taken. The heavy ^^stbihti^ 
of the office of ilinister of the Provincial Government 
coupled with the handicap of a want of a g^ ^tary came 
in the way of a thorough revision of what had 
written. Even a complete verification of all references 
cited in the work could not be undertaken for want of necK* 
saiT books. For these reasons, a number of possibly avead- 
^b?e mistakes may have crept in. All that I can now do, 

is to hope that they are not too many. . , , „ 

To my two profesots the late ProteKor A. A. Macdonell 
of Oxfori aed Ptoiexsof A. B. Keith of Bdinbotgh. I <nee 
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lavaluaWe to mo in tho writing of this 
and Pmtessor ^th's ■ Fomwort • to this volomo h^ 

i„ ol .*J obligation. I mnat also thank 
t« m <^e of tho British Mnscnm in hJnifon and tho 

f!?*? Biveo mo all facilities so essen- 

^ otoJioo- I did most of tho wort in tho 

soroim atmo^ro of these two famous British institutions. 

fori Jr bdvo been still 

tohor delaj,^ had it not boon for my friend Dr. M. S 

Modak, Assistant Inspector of Schools. Beiar, who has seen 
ao t^k ttrou^ the press, and helped mo ^ith tT.^ 
reading proofs. The laborious nrork of compiliog the 
was done by Mr. H. N. Sioha. Assistant Lfesor 
Morns College, Nagpur. I am thankful to them both. 

Mmmt Pfearnm. PacAma,*,-. 

30 June spjj. 
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CHAPTER I 

9 

DEFINITION OF RELIGION 

TfLERB are numberless defimtioas of religioa and yet there 
is none which is admitted to be the most correct or the 
most generally applicable^* Some modern authorities on 
the subject seem to give up all hope of deEning the word* 
Professor C. C. J, Webb^ says^ " I do not myself believe that 
religion can be defined " and Andrew Lang' gives the follow- 
tug advice: ^ No attempt to define the word is likely to he 
quite satisfactory* but almost any definition may aerve the 
purpose of an argument^ if the writer who employs it 
states his meaning frankly and adheres to it steadfastly/^ 
We will follow Lang and give at the end of the present 
chapter a minimum definition which will guide us in our 
investigation of the problem of the origin of religion. 
But before doing this we will give an account of some of 
the princtpal defiattions* a laborious task, but one that is 
highly interesting and instructive* 

It would indeed have been easier to understand and more 
convenient to deal with the matter could we but classify 
these definitions. It appears* however, that this is neither 
possible nor very desirable, because of the inherent defect of 
classification according to the constituent elements of the 
subject defined* these elements being as varied and numer¬ 
ous as the definitions themselves. Moreover, if a clear-cut 
classification is adopted and enforced, esclusiou of some 
definitions from all consideration and a forced insertion of 

I Lord Morley ' There are to be ten thorUimd dcSaltlouA of fc- 

Ljgiou/—^V^jwr^riirM CiKtUry^ AprfI 190$. 

* Croup Tkeorui of Religion, Loudon and N+Y,* igiS, p. 5^. Sit H, Jog-es, 
to A Foiih tkoi Enquim^ Loadon* 1922* p, j6. says that auy attempt at 
e^re&sdnj; the character qI reUglou in a deSnttlou lo be doomed to fan. 

* Myth, Rifa&land RiUgim, London. I, p. 1. Frazer, I. i. p. 221, 
gives and foDow^ the same adviee. 
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others ta some class, wheu it happens—as it usually does 
and is bound to happen—that they do not uaturally fail in 
any of the adopted divisions, is inevitable.^ 

This becomes clear 'nhen we consider tie two notable 
attempts that have been made at such a classification. The 
first ts that of &[ax Miiiler* and the other that of Professor 
J, H, Leuba.’ The former seeks to arrange most definitions 
' Under two heads, in so far as they lay the chief stress on 
the praclical or on the iheortHcal side of religion But 
there are definitions which do not' lay the chief stress' on 
either side of religion, and say that both are equally essential 
for Constituting religion, Por instance, according to 
Frazer's definition of religion, ‘ propitiation or conciliation of 
powers ' * is as necessary as a belief in them. 

Professor Leuba’s classification is almost wholly psycho¬ 
logical and is much more complete. He divides a list of 
forty-eight definitions into three groups, corresponding to 
the three constituents of psychical life; intellect, feeling 
and will. In the first group, which he calls the group of In- 
tellectualistic definitions, ' a specific intellectual element is 
given as the essence or the distinguishing mark of religion 
In the second, called the Affectivistic group, ‘ it is one or 
Several specific emotions or sentiments which are singEed 
out as the rehgioua dillerentias ’, In the third, the Volun¬ 
taristic or practical group, ‘ active principle, the cravings, 
the desires, the impulses, the will, take the place occupied 
by the intellect or the feelings in the other cases', 

The chief objection to this classification is, that some 
definitions define religion as eoasiating of two psychological 
elements which are equally prominent, and that putting 
them into one class or the other is simply arbitrary. More¬ 
over, it is now generally recognized that any good definition 
of religion must consist of both belief and practices, and 

^ ^rofessot L^ulit admttA Ihii djfficultr in /J PtyehoSo^Uai nf Rtlifion, 
N.Y,, 1913, p, 3}. 

* NR., pp. 1 Ltubfl, dp, cjt„ U. and Appendix. 

* NR,, p, 60. I GB„ I, i. p, ill. 
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t 

that religion is more the effect of the combined activity of 
human mind as a whole rather than any one of its cotistituent 
elements in particular. Nor is it by any means easy to 
determiue whioh of these elements^ as a rule, predominates 
over the others, since this would depend on the character of 
a particular religion. A definition formeil to meet these 
requirements could thus not be called either Intellectualistic 
or Affect!vistic or Voluntaristic and will have no place in 
the above classification. 

Wilhelm Wundt,’ gives yet another classification, which 
however, embraces some of the theories of religious origin 
rather than attempts definitions. We shall have oceamonto 
refer to this in the course of the nest chapter. 

Professor Jastrow, on the other hand, follows the historical 
method by which he can do justice to every important 
definition without neglecting or unnecessarily stretching the 
meaning of any one of them. It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that there is no historical continuity atriiiT TCT nVi of 
these definitions. Had this been the case, we ought to have 
had a fixed definitiou long ago. Whether this diversity and 
want of agreement is due to the subject being approached 
from very different points of view or whether it is a matter 
of irreconcilable opinions and beliefs, the fact remains that 
some of the most modem definitions are as confused as any 
that were proposed by writers many years ago. 

Having found the classificatory method of dealiug with 
the definition of religion unsatisfactory, and the historical 
method without historical background, we will adopt a 
method of our own which will be unfolded as we proceed. 

To begin with, we have certain defiaitions, both ancient 
and modern, which are really not so much definitions as 
one-sided opinions with regard to the origin or value of 
religiou, looking upon religion of any kind as sheer madness. 

' a symptom of a diseased brain Thus Empedocles, In the 
3 th century b.c,, declared it to be 'a sickness of mind’, 

• Ethifff t, Cf. Fttcii of tkt ^iorat Lift' E'D^ tr., Lradoil, 

PP- 4 ?-St. 
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and Feuerbach in the iaat century characterized it a» ' the 
most pernicious malady of humanity To Heratleitos, in 
the 6th century b-C., religion is a disease, though a sacred 
disease, ilax Mluller, however, doubts whether there was 
in the sayings of Herakleitos the same hostile spirit against 
all religion as that which pervades the wrttiags of Feuerbach.* 
Likewise, Professor G. Sergi* seeks to prove that all 
religions, the highest as welt as the lowest, are ' absurd, 
pathological and harmful to progress ; being merely a 
collection of superstitious beliefs and superstitious forms of 
worship'. A similar view quite prevalent in all ages, is 
that religion is a fraudulent invention of crafty priests 
and rulers, imposed upon the ignorant and superstitious 
masses, who believed it to be the highest truth. This view 
became very popular during the period of the French 
Revolution. Thomas Hobbes dehues religion as ’ super¬ 
stition sanctioned by the state V while other thinkers regard 
religion, even lu its crudest beginnings, as the admirable 
manifestation of God in man. 

Comng neat to the etymological meaning of the word, 
we win also consider here some definitions which are similar 
to the etymological definition of Lactantius, because they all 
take religion to be a bond that determines the proper rela¬ 
tionship between man and the Higher Power or God. 

The earliest attempt to define religion through the help of 
the etymological meauing of the word, was that of Cicero ; 
the force of his derivation appears to drive him to the con¬ 
clusion that religion is the worship of gods. He divides the 
word into two parts re and tegere, meaning to ' take up, con¬ 
sider, ponder', i.e. having a care ' for the gods. Max 
Miilter thought that this was the correct etymology and 

‘ ]Uo««i, J., AjRPE,, I, pp, 2308 . 

■ OGR., pp. j-3. 

» Quoted by Moms, lot dl„ und also by Leuba. up. dt,, p. 24 . 

* Quoted by Mgacs, lot «stt. 

^ KR.4 p, For a di»ciiAj]|ou af the etytnoLogy Me the folloirljig 
RtrUlr. A.. Hia<iry of Riti^ioKs. Eng. tr., I,qnden. 18S4, 

pp- J-J; MfiUcr, F. Mai, Oriiitn ond Grtnoik of Rtti^ion. London. ffipS, 
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said that * tn its first conceptioti the word can only have 
meant respect^ care, reverence'* The other deiivation is 
supported by Setvius. Lactantins and others, who derive it 
from re-ligare^ to ‘bind to', i.e* forging a Link between 
mankind and the gods. 

This latter etycoology became the more generally accepted 
and, through the influence of Augustine^ was adopted by the 
theologians of the Middle Ages. A. ReviUe thinks that 
deriving the word religion from u-ligare, ‘ to bind is more 
correct, but remarks that both derivations amount practical¬ 
ly to the same thing.^ Max Muller admits that the Lactantian 
derivation is not questionable from a purely philological 
point of view, but says that "the real objection' to the 
acceptance of this etymology * is the fact, that in classical 
Latin, rdigare is never used in the sense of bludiug or hold¬ 
ing back 

This statement has been flatly contradicted by Professor 
Flint,* who says that * bLuding or holding back or behind, or 
fast is its common meaning in classical Latin' and adds that 
the root religars is used in this sense by * Cicero* Suetonius„ 
Virgil, Horace aud Ovid \ One more argument* in favour 
of deriving " religion" from the root meaning ^ to hind'* is 
pointed out to be that this etymology suits the idea of 
reUglou far better In its simple begiunings. On the whole 
this derivation has been the more favoured one. 

Whether we accept the one or the other of these two 
derivations, the question of the origin of religion and the 
clue to the proper definition of the word, remains as obscure 
as ever. And this is now recoguiaed to be quite natural for 
the simple reason that religious ideas must have existed 
centuries before they had come to be called by any specific 
name. The Sanskrit language has yet to find a word for 

pp. ip-'is; luid ri43£idou. 1^98, pp. M. Jr.* 

Th* Sif^y I^uddm. 1901, pp, 130-33: uidHa,*#.T, ReUgicMi. 

1 Ijdc. dt. ■ NR.f pp. J4-5. 

A CAapKifjcF's Ewty^u LcmdDD, l9CiS, g.r. RdlgiOD. 

* TA^ CfliAthlii Ency-t N.V,, l^n, i.v. 
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this phenometioH.* It only during the period when the 
science of comparative pbiiology was still young, that some 
of its devotees had very confidently expected it to solve all 
the problerua of the history of man* This \^s followed by 
a reaction which looked w^ith suspicion upon everything that 
wassoagbt to be proved by philological evidence ; and at one 
time it looked as if the work of some of the greatest pro- 
moteis of the science of religion^ notably Mhie Muller and 
A, Kuhn, would crumble to dust,, because they bad built on 
the foundations of comparative philology. Lately, how- 
ever, the limits of luHuence of this science have been proper¬ 
ly defined, and the value of its evidence has couseqaently 
increased. 

As pointed out above. KeviUe accepts the derivation of 
Lactantius, and his own definition shows clear signs of having 
been indueoced by it. He defines religion as the 'deter¬ 
mination o£ human life by the sentiment of a bond uniting 
the hatuan mind to that mysterious mind whose domination 
of the world and of itself it recognizes and to whom it de- 
lights in feeling itself united To this definition there are 
three objections. Firstly, the phases of religion to which 
this definition refers may be found in the religion of the 
cultured racesj but not in that of primitive peoples. Second¬ 
ly, although religion exercises a great influence upon savages, 
it cannot be said to 'determine^ their life, and the recogni¬ 
tion of a 'mysterious miud' dominating the world is pos¬ 
sible among dvilized people only. Thirdly, the feeling of 
delight at the supposed tiniou between man and the myste¬ 
rious mind is too high a scutimeut for the undeveloped mind 
of primitive races." 

Herder's definition of religion ^as the means of establish¬ 
ing man's proper relationship to the divine order of things 

I Mmtr, NR,, pp, ^4^ 

* Rfvlllc, A., op. dt, p, 35, 

» Jafitraw, ai, Jr,, cp. dL, p. 

* Cited by Jojslrow, op, dt, p. 147. 
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has the merit of not mentiotilag the feelmg of delight, but 
otherwise it is practically the same as that of Re vine with 
some change of phraseology. Instead of the ‘ mysterious 
mind ' we hav^here" the divme order of thiags \ and instead 
of a ' Bentiment of a bond' that unites^ we have here ' the 
means of establishing ' the ' proper relationship Upton^s 
definition* that 'the felt relationship in which the finite 
self-consciousness stands to the immaaent and tmiversa! 
ground of all being constitutes religion ' is saying the same 
thing in an obscure manner and adding to this the feeling of 
dependence* D^AJvielia * arrives at the following d efin ition ; 

" Religion is the conception man forms of his relations with 
the superhnman and mysterious powers on which he believes 
himself to depend.' The definition of Thouless (R.K.) that 
* religion is a felt practical relationship with what is believed 
in as a superhuman being or beings'* may also be mention¬ 
ed here* 

We come next to philosophical definitions ^ we call them 
philosophical for the simple reason that their authors were 
rather philosophers than merely students of re%ioH* For a 
very long time religion and philosophy were regarded as in¬ 
separable; sometimes they were even thought to be identi¬ 
cal. It is in comparatively recent times that religion and 
the study of it have become distinguished from philosophy. 
It was due to this supposed inseparability of religion and 
philosophy that %ve find philosophers speculating upon 
the origin and essence of religion, and thus we have 
certain definitions which we have here called philosophical* 
Th^ are much more systematic and scientific than any 
that had gone before^ for these philosophers are in fact 
the real precursors of modem scientific method. There 
were theologians, perhaps more numerous and more learned< 
at any rate more orthodox aud uncompromising, w'hose 

t UploriH C. B.* TAe o/ Bthcwm BiluJ, London, p. i8, 

S TAa Origin and e/ fAi Cirne^phoit cf Gtai, t^ondan. i%j, 

P 47 - 

" /I N ;a fhi Piyck^agy of Btlisitm, Ca^bjid^s^, 15^3j, pp. 
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primary duty was to study religioa, faut they had do 
questions to ask to whidi replies were not to be found in 
the scriptures. Thus the investigation of the uatore of 
religion was left to the phiJosophers alone, ev#n though they 
generally regarded religion as subordinate to philosophy. 

The natural cousequence of this relegation of religioD to 
a subordinate position was that it was interpreted in the 
light of philosophy, and the definitions of some at least 
of the philosophers are ethical or metaphysical in character. 
Thus SpinOM says that the test of religious dogmas con¬ 
sists in their capacity to induce men to lead pious lives,** 
and Kant simply declares that ' religion is morality i.e. 
according to him ' looking upon all our moral duties as 
divine commands, constitutes religion'.* Again, when 
Fichte’ defines religion as knowledge, or Hegd,* in opposi¬ 
tion to Schleiermacher, defines it as freedom; or when 
Comte says that man is the only true object of religious 
knowledge, it requires no argument to show that these are 
purely idealistic definitions of religion, telling us what 
religion, in the opinion of these various philosophers, ought 
to be, rather than what it actually was when it originated. 

Seneca's definition * that religion is ' to know God and to 
imitate himtakes for granted the existence of one God 
and man’s consciousness of His esistenca, without consider¬ 
ing how this consciousness arose. Again Bishop Butler's 
definition * that religion is • the belief in one God or Creator or 
Moral Governor of the world and a future state of retri¬ 
bution ’ seems to be suggested by the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity only and cannot be applied to primitive religions, or 
even to some of the civilized teligtons. 

There is also a group of definitions which are neither 
historical nor philosophical, and it needs but UttU comment 
to show that they are perfectly inadequate as definitions. 

^ Cited by jMtfcm, op. dt-* p, iJJ, 

* aiEUT«. OCR,, p, 14, I ijjjj * 

* E. W„ Hiuttry of N.V„ igiS, pp, 3-6, 
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According to the so-called psychological definitioti rcli- 
gioD is ' the endeavour to secure the recogmtioa of socially 
recognized values, through specific actions, that are be¬ 
lieved to evokf sotne agency different from the ego of the 
individual, or from other merely human beings, and that 
imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency 

The majority of words and phrases used in this definition 
would require lengthy explanations before it can be made 
intelligible and clear in its meanings Durkheim the socio^ 
legist, on the other hand, defines religion as follows : 

"When a certain number of sacred things sustain rela¬ 
tions of co-ordinatioti or subordination with each other 
in such a way as to form a system having a certaia unity, 
but which is not comprised within any other system of 
the same sort, the totality of these beliefs and their corres^ 
ponding rites constitute a religion/* The author considers 
this definition as only preliminary and so gives the following 
as a complete one, 

* A religioa is a united system of beliefs and practices 
relative to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart 
aud forbidden^—beliefs and practices which unite into one 
single moral community called a Church, all those who 
adhere to them/® He also adds that the second element is 
no less essential than the fimt; because, by showing that 
the idea of religiou is inseparable from that of the 
Church, he makes it clear that religion should be ^an 
eminently collective thing However useful this definition 
of religion may be to a sociologist, it is hardly of any value 
to a student of religioa, since it can be applied to but few 
early religions. Although, as Dr. Marett has pointed out, 
’’religion in its psychological aspect is a mode of sodsi 
behaviour * ,* it would not be easy to find " one single moral 
communit}* * or an organized * church * wherever religioa 

* Hopkitis, Dp. cit.. p. 5. 

< Durkheim, E., fl/ Lilt, Eog, tr, 

10J5. 41. 

* ibld.+ p. 4?, i Th*fshoJd 0/ 1909, p, il 
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exists. Moreover, tlie presuppositbo in all known religious 
beliefs of a 'classification of all things, real and ideal, of 
which men think, into two classes or opposed groups', 
which the author calls by the names ' profan^ and ' sacred 
is questionable.^ It should he borne in mind that this 
definition is the result of the author's theory that totemism 
IS a religious institution if not a religion proper and that 
It IS the source of all religion. But Durkheim makes no 
attempt to prove such an universal character of totem¬ 
ism, and many enthusiastic supporters of totemism do 
not regard it as a religion ; e.g. F. B. Jevons.* 
to Miiller defined religiou as ' a longing after the 
me or a mental faculty which enables man to appre- 

n^ii ^ ® This definition, together with Mas 

fuller s theo^ of ' the perception of the infinite' as the 
^ religion, found but few followers in his day, 
a hough he adhered to it in a somewhat modified form 
throughout his life, and it is today of little consequeuce. 

ft was however, not until the science of anthropology 
came to our help, that a truly scientific attempt to define as 
we as to explain the origin of religion was made. It is a 
. . whole the anthropologists have defined 

eligion m better terms than have the students of compara- 

* iT rl?'* A ' Professor Hopkins, 

e Andaman Islander does not apprehend the infi- 

• ^ -T li'^iself delightfnUy united to a mysterious 
■ As a result, definitions of such anthropologists as 
ylor and Fraser are considered to be the simplest and 

im proposes 'the belief in spiritual beings' as a 

minimum definitionOne can UBderstand the highly objec* 
lona e p rasp ‘ spiritual beings' from the fact that the 
au or mamtamed the theory of animism as explaining the 
ngm of religion. Even though it is quite true that early 
men, sooner or later, came to believe in - spiritual beings', 
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as distittgtushed from material and quasi-material thJugs, 
it is not trae to say that ' spiritual beings ’ were the only 
objects of their belief. Animism certainly plays an impor¬ 
tant part in rdigious belief, but it by no means embraces 
the whole of it. 

It must he noted here, that Tylor does not reckon with 
any practices (or worship) by which the belief is expressed ; 
while, according to Sir James Frazer, belief and worship are 
equally essential. By religion Frazer understands ’ a pro¬ 
position or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct or control the coarse of nature and 
of human lifeBy 'powers' he means 'conscious or 
personal agents'.* On the other hand Professor Alien 
Menzies, by defining religion as ' worship of unseen powers 
from a sense of need appears to give the first place to 
worship, perhaps thinking that there can be no worship 
without belief. 

The definition given by Professor Jastrow is very much like 
a combination of those of Frazer and Menzies given above. 
According to him religion consists of three elements : 

(x) the natural recognition of a Power or Powers 
beyond our control, 

(2) the feeling of dependence upon the Power or 

Powers, 

(3) entering into relation with this Power or Powers. 

Uniting these elements into a single proposition, he 

defines religion * as the natural belief in a Power or Powers 
beyond our control, and upon whom we feel ourselves 
dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence prompt¬ 
ed: 

(x) to organization, 

(z) to specific acts 

and (3) to the regulation of condnet, with a view to estab¬ 
lishing favourable relations between ourselves 
and the Power or Powers in question 

r CB,, «L, I, pwSj, * ibid, • Hiitoryoj Retigim, iS9S, p, iS, 

* Tht Stfidyot Religwi*, pp. 
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This is iodeed an admirable analysts of the religions 
sentiment and one or more oi these elements ate to he 
found in each of the following definitions in some form or 
other: • 

* Religion ' means * the aggregate of all those phenomena 
which are invariably termed religious, iu cautradistinction 

to ethical, aesthetical, political and others, i.e.. those 

manifestations of the human mind in words, deeds, customs 
and institutions, which testify to man's belief in the super¬ 
human, and serve to bring him into relation with it. 

Tiele.» 

' Religion signifies the conception of a superior authority, 
whose potency man feels himself constrained to acknowledge 
and invoke.'—L. H. Jordan.* 

Religion is the belief in invisible, superhuman powers 
(or a Power) which are (is) conceived of after the analogy of 
the human spirits on which (whom) man regards himself as 
dependent for his well-being, and to which (whom) he is at 
least in some sense responsible for his conduct, together 
with the feelings and practices which naturally follow from 
such a belief. ’ —G. T. Ladd.® Thus, the author says, the 
lowest form of religion is most properly denominated a 
■ vague and unreflecting spiritism 

Religion is ' man's faith in a power beyond himself where¬ 
by he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability 
of life and which he espresses in acta of worship and 
service —G, Galloway.* 

' Religion is( der Glaube an gehiige. auiscr und uber der 
Sphdre des Menschen waltende, Wesen oder Mdchte, das Ce/uM 
der Abhdngigkeit von denselben und das BedUr/nis, sich »iit 
ihnen in Einklang sa seUcn/—!,. von Schroder,* 

‘ What is common to all religions is belief in a super¬ 
natural power and an adjustment of human activities to 

t Ehmenls of (ht ScitMcf of Rtfifioo, I,cM]dan, 18917. 1 , p. 4. 

* Curopatativt Rtiisittn, SOfllbttrgb. IPOJ. p. 317. 

* Tht Pitlotophy of Rflteio*. 3 ™l5„ Laadm. 1906, 1. p. 89 

* T*4 Philoioplty of Religiim, Kdiabur^b, 1914, p, 1S4 ' * AR I p j*. 
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the requirements of that power; such an adjustment as 
may enable the individual believer to esist more happily/— 
E. W. Hopkins/ ' Religion ' he says, in short *is squaring 
hnman life witbsuperhuman life.' This deSnition, Hopkins 
attempts to apply even to Buddhism, by making karma a 
supeihumai) power/ 

‘ Religion means, on the one hand the body of belief 
entertained by men tegaiding the divine or supernatural 
powers, and, on the other, that sense of dependence on 
those powers which is expressed by word in the form of 
prayer and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice/—A. A. Macdouell/ 

* Religion is the serious and social attitude of individuals 
or commnoities toward the power or powers which they 
conceive as having ultimate control over their Interests and 
destinies/—J. B. Pratt/ 

It is needless to quote any more definitions of this type. 
Those quoted make it sufficiently clear how belief in and 
enterii^ into relation with a higher and uncoerdble Power 
(or Powers) are recognized to be the chief constituents of 
religion. 'The sense of dependence ' is indeed an important 
factor in the origin as well as growth of religion, but since 
it only gives a cause of the origin of religion and not so 
much a constituent element of it, it need not be included in 
a definition. And even as a cause of the oiigio of religion, 
* the sense of dependence' is by no means the only one. 
Not to mention any others, the sense of what is expressed 
by the term ■ awe' must at least he reckoned with. 

It will probably be admitted that the above two elements 
are saj^dsnt to constitute religion, but it does not appear 
that they can be regarded as necessary in every case. 
Wherever these two elements, which may for the sake of 
brevity be called belief and worship, exist, we might un¬ 
hesitatingly declare that there a religion exists. But to say 

1 pp. dt., pp. * ibid. * ' Vedic 

* i 9 ajp p. 
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that the contrary also must hold true would be going too 
far. It would be nothing short of laying down a rule that 
every religion, which can be called a religion, must consist 
of belief in, as well as worship of. some superhuman power. 
We would thus give the word religiou a meaning which 
it does not possess, which would be to exceed the function of 
a dehuitiou, Dehiiing a term, so far as we uuderstaud it, does 
not mean giving it a new meaning, even though it be the 
most suitable or logieai, bot rather to state shortly but 
accurately what is commonly understood by that term. 

It is historically true that almost all religions do contain 
both belief iu and worship of a Power or Powers beyond. 
But to these there is, although only one, a very important 
exception. True Buddhism recognizra neither belief in nor 
worship of any Power or Powers beyond, and it has 
been known as a religion—one of the noblest at that—for 
mote than 2,000 years. Thus, to accept any of the last 
group of dehnitions as an universal dehuitiou of religion 
(as some of their authors undoubtedly intended them to be} 
would be to declare that everyone who has called and still 
calls Buddhism a religion, has been and is wrong.' 

Many attempts have been made to define religion in 
general and to make the definition applicable to Buddhism 
also. But so long as either belief in or worship of a Power 
or Powers beyond (or both} is included iu the definition, the 
attempt is destined to fail. N^obody has however been bold 
enough to declare that Buddhism is not a religion. Origin- 
ally, it is true. Buddhism was only a heterodox school of 
Brahmanical or Upanishadic philosophy atid a sort of a 
revolt against Brahmanical ritualism. But later it evolved 


1 CTflwley 4[liiiiu that Frazer's de&nJtion of kU^od it - tli* best iTrfinttf^T, 
os yet ^veti but,. that It falls to iarladc athdsUc Buddhism ud P<nttj™m 
-ud miay phroumena which are idlgioas ip everythlnp but the assumptimi 
of personality ot cuu,doiisu«* lu the object-.-r** Tw cf Uft Loudon 
jpoj. p. 1*6. Ser also the same autboT S ■ The Origin a„d lunetlon of ReUgUm ■ 
It. S«,olog.cal Facers, Loudon. 1906, Ill. p. s« abw Durltboim siudd 

^mt on this point lu his Form, o/ HHisiou, Lif*. Eng. tr 

Londjpnp o.d.. pp. joff. nr 5 r 
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a system of principles whidi turaed it into a leligion, al¬ 
though a religion which is still highly philosophical and 
ethical.^ 

So* if we do want to de&ne and deter min e the meaning 
of the word religion arbitrarily* and if we cannot declare 
that Buddhism is not and never was a reHgion, it is dear 
that we must look for other elements than beUef in and 
worship of some super human Power or Powers j which consti¬ 
tute religion universally. We will briefly indicate what in 
our opinion are the universal elements of religion. 

The first fact about every religion is that it is and must be 
a social institution.^ Every religion is followed by a group 
of persons, who acknowledge their allegiance to that religion, 
explicitly or implicitly. Every religiott also (in its own 
fashion) determines the relation of the individual to the 
society of which he is a member. It is due to this social 
character of religion that ethics becomes so closely associated 
with it. 

Secondly, every religion has certain principles or dcxitrines 
and enjoins certain beliefs which form a part of that religion* 
Thus, e.g. Judaismp Christianity and Mohamedanisui believe 
in the existence of God, So every Jew, Christian, or Moha- 
medan is expected and assumed to believe in God. Bud¬ 
dhism does not believe in the existence of God or soul, but 
believes in the doctrines of transmigration and 

retribution (karma); while Zoroastrianism believes in two 
spirits, viz. the spirit of goodness (Ahura llazda or Ormazd) 
and the spirit of evil (Angra Mainyu or Ahrimau)^ Brah¬ 
manism believed in heaven (svargd)* Buddhism believes in 
^extinction^ Mohamedanism in the day of judg¬ 

ment. 

Thirdly, every religion has some rules of conduct,* which 

I For an addlticjiiHl orgmocut the nboi-e dcG,nitjoa 9 Me Dqrkhclni, 

dt.. p. J4f, 

* Carpetiter, Comparative Retigion, tSJil t?)d p. 78. 

» cf. dcarfl prabhaviJ dharma^^B. Anu. CIV, 157. paramo dJtorma^. 

—STanu, I, 108. 
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are based upon its principles, doctrines and beliefs and which 
aim at furthering the happiness of the individual in this life* 
or in the ne^t, or in both.^ This element again shows the 
social character of reUglon* since many if irfct most of these 
rules assume man to be a member of a society. The Buddha 
believed that life was misery and attaining Nirvana meant 
extinction of life and with it of misery. The Buddha then 
declared the Eight-fold Path * which leads to the extinction 
of misery or suffering, Hinduism lays it down that by 
sacriffees one obtains svarga, but by the knowledge of the 
Brahman (n.) one attains perfect bliss from which there is no 
return to life. This religion attaches more importance to 
life after death, and thus rules of conduct in this life ate 
assigned a subordinate place. According to Zoroastrianism 
it is the duty of man to uphold the forces of truth, while 
Christ taught to love and be merciful. 

These three elements in our opinion constitute what is 
imiversally known as religion. Combining them in a single 
proposition* rcUgion may be dehned somewhat as follows; 

' A religioo is a social institution, having a set of prin¬ 
ciples, doctrines, beliefs and practices, and certain more or 
less imperative rules of conduct which are in accordance 
with those principles, doctrines and beliefs and which aim at 
furthering human happiness.' Thus a person who says that 
he belongs to a particular religion, belongs to a community 
which professes that religion, holds those beliefs and follows 
the rules of conduct which he believes to be conducive to his 
and to the community's happiness. 

It will be readily seen that the above definition is some¬ 
what similar to that of Duikheim already given. We have 
objected to Durkheim's division of things into ' sacred * and 
' profane', a division suggested by the importance be gave 
to totemism as the origin of all religions* as well as to his 
use of the phrase ■ moral community called a church'. It 

I Semetimw ho^rever thb xnay be nesatively eiprewed iia freedom from 
iD^ry. Not tonfonnlng to tbrat l* also bdteved to lead to iufleriPE. 

* cf. Jolly, J., ■ Etblc* and Mafoliiy (Hindu)’, ERE,, v,p. 
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is not true that ' £acred things * or ^ things set apart or 
forbidden ' play as important a part iUt and form aa essen¬ 
tial a part of all rellgionSp as they certaiiily do of the reli¬ 
gion of the tot^istic tribes. What is common however, 
is^ that we along with Durkhelm believe that religion 
consists of beliefs and practices, and that these beliefs and 
practices unite all those who adhere to them into one 
single moral community^ whether called a church or not. 
These beliefs and practices again are not necessarily eon-^ 
nected with a belief ixi, and entering into relation with a 
Higher Power or Powers. 

Although Durkhcim thinks that ' religion is inseparable 
from the idea of a church', he appears to iutiodnce this 
element in his dednitlon in order to distinguish religion 
from magic, because he emphatically declares, ^ There is no 
Church of magic \ Apart from the objcerionable character 
of the idea already pointed out, its mcluaian in our definition 
is unnecessary since the words * social institution ^ adequate¬ 
ly serve the purpose. It might be questioned if alt magic 
is 4in//-social, but that it is non-social seems to be generally 
admitted** 

Hartland says: 'When all is said, however, religion is 
^ideally, at least) social—that is to say, moral—in its aims 
and tendencies, whereas magic lends itself to individualist 
aimSp Religion binds the society together by raising the 
individual above himself, and teaching him to subordinate 
his desirea and actions to the general good ; magic has no 
compunction in assisting to carry out the wishes of the 
individual, though they may be contrary to the interests of 
the society as a whole* To that extent it is disruptive, 
anti-social, immoral. * * * * 

The above definition^ however, is not of much practical 
use* The only purpose it is meant to serve is to give the 

I cf* DurkhcliBp op. eit., p. 4J : And Hubert 
(ie Isi Magic' lii A ntt^ VlJJ, p, fijf. 

1 Hjutljmt!, B. Sv RifUAl dHJ Loniloiii^ 1^14i pp- SB-9; tf. alio pp* 
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generally current coaoeptioa conveyed by the term * reU- 
gioa % It is hardly necessary to show that our dehnitloa is 
applicable to all existing religions, induding some of the 
lowest. Moreover, we believe that it will 4 ?c equally appli¬ 
cable to those faiths that may come into existence in 
future, and which, because they do not recognize the exist' 
once of a Power or Powers beyond, should not be deuied the 
tiatne of religion. 

In the following chapter« we will consider what was the 
most probable origin of religion, and for this purpose we 
might choose any of the last-mentioned group of dehuitions. 
For this reason, we may say at once that the origin of 
religion, as well as of magic, ties in the belief in or the re¬ 
cognition of the existence of a Power or Powers beyond. 
There is however, a clear difference between the Powers of 
magic and those of religion, although both are believed to 
be more powerful than tnan. The former are, as a xuie* 
placable, the latter are not; and while magical practices are 
coercive and generally use the language of command, the 
religious practices are propitiatory and use the language of 
supplication. The religious powers may sometimes d^ener- 
ate and approximate to the magicab but purely magical 
powers never become gods proper^ Thus for this purpose 
we may dchue religion as * tht bduf in or r^cogniiiQn of (t 
higher (tnd nncoercibl^ Power or Powers *. We have pur-^ 
posely excluded worship from this dehnition, because, 
although belief by itself oatinot constitute religion, it is the 
primary element in its growth* 

The Sanskrit language has no word equivalent to what is 
uaderstood by religion. Nor is there an KugUsh or even a 
European equivalent for the Sanskrit word dfmrma, which 
indeed is the nearest term, which expresses the sense of the 
word religion. We have attempted to define the word reli¬ 
gion, because although it has been variously defined, there 
is some definite sense expressed by the term. The word 
dkorma^ on the other hand, has no such even approximately 
Certain meaning, and unlike the word religiori it can be used 
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Definition of Religion ^ 

m various senses according to the conteict. Thus it 
mean law» justice, morality ^ aistom, duty, established order, 
virtue, and so ou. This word is not, howeveri found 

in the Jligt^ia.% There we have the words dh^irman (m.) 
meaning ' beater \ * preserver", * maiutaiuer or * oidainer" 
and (n.) meaning ■ support \ * foundation' hold *, etc.® 

The word dSiarma is commonly derived as ' d/iarnya^e tif 
dh^rmali \ 'that which holds (together) or bears is Dhat- 
ma";* and rules of morality, custom as well as law, are 
supposed to form part of itn The above derivation is found 
even in the M^kdbkdraia : 

*dhdfaf}dd ffAarfifam Uyihuh 
dharnio dkdrayaie ptaji^fy 
yat&ydd 

sa dtmrfim iii mi^ayaA." * 

It iSj however, used in a very vague sense and this is well 
illustrated by Manti''s dednition of it: 

' Vedal} smfiih sadMcdrah 
svasyu m pny&mdtmdnah 
et^c catur mdham prdhuh 

sdk^id dharmasyd * 

In common use it is equivalent to Teligion—morality, but 
occasion ally one of the two predominates over the other : e»g^ 
in ^ svadharnte nidhanaTh it^yah paradh&Fm& bhaydv^hafy \* 
d/mrttcd is very nearly equal to religion^ while in the follow¬ 
ing E^li verse, it is morality that is the dominating factor: 

' adhummo nirayam n^ii 
dhammo pApHi Buggaiim^ * 

This Pali equivalent (dhamm&) of the Sk* dA^rwita^ is also 
i^ed in the various difieient senses as in Sanskrit, but in 

^ For cxamf^cs set P«teribflr^, s. tt* dAajfiHo and dlAapmaii. 

t cf. trith tliC etymologf of tit ivord ' ndlgfpia * dlflCDSsed above. 

» Karpa, L%IX, 59* * Mann. Jl, IJ, 

■ Bh^iavadgtfs, ItJ, 35, 

* Thera-Thin GMha^ ed. Oldwiberg and Viacbeb Lrfrtidoin, iSBj, pL 30*. 
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addition it becomes a very important teebnicat term la 
Buddhist philosophy.' 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 

• 

The problem of the orig;ii} of religioTi is meartiicably 
linked up with the problem, of the origin of mao himself and 
the former cannot be very satisfactorily explained without 
offering some explanation of the latter. Moreover, if we 
consider the two problems together, we get a clearer and 
a more exact insight into the nature of the problem before 
us; for the answer to the question : What was the origin of 
man? offers a very useful clue to answer the question: 
What was the origin of religion ? Now, the possible num¬ 
ber of answers that can be given to the first question is 
three, and it will be found that the various theories which 
try to explain the origin of religion can be—mote or less 
correctly — grouped under one or other of these three an¬ 
swers, 

(1) The first, the oldest and for a very tong time the 
most commonly believed in, was the answer that man was 
created by some supreme being, at some definite period 
of time, possessing certain definite qualities, mental and 
physical, as a species distinct and differentiated from, and 
higher than, all other existing species and with the know¬ 
ledge of such creation by that supreme being. With this 
answer is associated the leveiation theory of the origin 
of religion, according to which a living God revealed to 
men a certain number of religious truths by a super¬ 
natural phenomenon- This a priori theory is found in 
almost all great religions of the world. The Vedas them¬ 
selves are supposed to have been revealed to the ancient 
seers. 

(2) The second answer is that man is the result of the 
process of evolution pure and simple. As a result of a 
revolution brought about by this theory in the field of 
scientific thought, the following theories of the origin of 
religion were propounded: 
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(iflj Fetisbism af C+ dc Bro&ses.' 

(6) Aniniism of E. B. Tyloi, 

{€] AnKStot worship of H, Spencer ■ 

{i) Totemisni of F. B. Jevona. « 

{€] Fra^er's theory of magic. 

(3) The third and the last answer is that man is the 
product of both creation and evolution. With this theory 
can be associated the so-called composite theory of the 
origin of religioo^ first systematically formulated by L- 
Jordan in his Comparaiiv^ Religi&f%* Instead of maintain- 
lag with Mas Muller that man is endowed with a special 
'faculty' in virtue of which he is compelled to seek after 
the divinej the representatives of the composite theory 
merely lay emphasis upon the fact that every man eshibits 
in himself the persistent operation of an impulse that turns 
his thoughts towards God, But at the same iimt it is 
said that they perceive and admit that man is a part of 
nature^ susceptible to its infiuences and governed by its 
laws.* 

The first answer, and with it the theory of revelation, 
is so thoroughly unscientific and has today such a small 
number of followers, that it can be dismissed without 
any discussion/ According to Fcchner, belief in God rests 
upon divine revelation^ which is maialy idtema] but partly 
external also* Nature^ be argues, is so ordered as to make 
men recognise the existence of a power above them^ Thus 
the origin of belief in God was the working of original 
divine inspiration through nature and the human soul/ 

1 £)u Cult* d*s Dteux Padfl^ 176a 

* See Jordnn, L- H .. Cemparativt HtUpon, EdM., 1905 « tHiji 

Uodi. He ^\-*A Uw Sjnrltbm to Spetkcer'« theofy of ' anctator wqr- 

' - hut that tetm h uapd iti other sciiftca. It is avpSdcd hert 

■ Jordan, op, dt., 2IS-4B. 

* iact the leHglaiLs adiook which ttadnloin the truth of a primiUve 
xerelation are aulde 4 by a Tery evident theolo^eaV Intcnat.*— E^vlVle. A.. 

p. 36. 

& Tide, C. P.« tif fht BcieriM 0/ Rflighn, II. pp. aro- Ji ; 0 + 

POelderer, PkUoMi^phii. 11. p, (Sj2. Giichickt* dtf Fttigi^s* 

PAii^iifphu, Jnd ed.H pp- 5S> S75f. 
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This was certainly an advance upon the pure revelation 
theory, in so far as it allows the impressions made by 
nature some share in the origin of the belief in God. but 
inasmuch as i^ture itself is so ordered to impress, and 
the human mind to receive the impressions, so as ultimately 
to come to the sure and necessary cemdusion of the esis- 
teuce o! God. it is hardly different from the revelation 
theory and. hardly any the less unscientific. 

The third answer—we take the third before the second, be* 
cause we are going to deal with the second at greater length 
hereafter—and with it the composite theory will, we think, 
meet with the same fate as the theory of revelation, in 
spite of the fact that Jordan believes that the number 
of supporteiB of the Composite Theory is steadily growing,^ 
For, in our opinion, it would be far better to assume divine 
intervention—if it must be assumed—in everything that 
one sees, feds or does, in every event that happens and 
in everythiag that is created, than to assume it in one 
particular iostance. namely the soul of man with the ' ia- 
eradicable clement' having the * universal propensity' to 
recognize and strive to know God. which is indistjnguish- 
able from the soul. 

Nothing cao be more revolting than the fact that such 
outside intervention should be assumed at a time when the 
most stray and at first sight the most unaccountable 
occurrences in nature can be seen to have happened as a 
result of an operation of a fixed law. when the most 
complicated human structure can be demonstrated to have 
grown out of simple beginnings—which is admitted by the 
author of this theory. It is better frankly to admit one^s 
incapacity to solve the problem than to have recourse to 
the unscientific and ready-made answer of divine interven¬ 
tion. It must be stated here that we do not question the 
existence of God, but what we do not and cannot believe 
in is the manner of reasoning by which it is held that the 


^ Jordim, Qp. dt,i p, 2 ^ 1 , 
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hmitan mind could not have been the pxoduct of a natural 
process even though every other thing can be proved to be, 
and that the human mind must have been implanted ia 
man by God^ This mind^ thus Implautedf conceives of 
religion as a " psychologicat necessity 

We admit that the birth of religion-i^e- the recognition 
or consciousness by man of the existence of some poorer 
or powers beyond him— is a matter of * psychologtcaJ 
necessity \ but what we do not admit is, that given sufficient 
time and scope for development the human mind and with 
it the consciousness of powers beyond cannot be evolved 
without direct divine intervention. 

We will now discuss briefly the theories grouped under 
the second answer. 

(a) ’Fetishism is closely allied to and almost 

coexistent with animism. The term is derived from the 
Portuguese word feitigo, of uncertain meaning. It is often 
explained as meaning a 'charm* or 'something made by 
art* and is applied to any object large or smalt, natural or 
artificial, regarded as possessing consciousness^ volition, and 
supernatural qualities, but especially magical power. The 
fetish, wherever it exists, is believed to have been inhabited 
by a spirit. 

The term is variously defined,® but the best definition is 
given by Tylor. According to him* * Fetishism Is a doctrine 
of spirits embodied in or attached to certain material objects 
through which the spirits are believed to act and as a result 
of which each sepatate object being now treated as having 
personal consciousness and pow'er is worshipped or ill-treated 
with reference to its past or present behaviour to its 
Votaries This definition, Aston * truly urges, * deserves 
general acceptance, if we are not to consigti the w^ord to the 
terminological scrap-heap as so blurted and disfigured by 

* Metudci, A., quoted by Jofidnii, loc. cit* 

* S*e KjiddoB, A. C., Megif find FetisAi^fn, I/ottdoa, iflod, pp. 6(5: 
' PetiahiAm ■ io EB, : and EB.E., V, p, Sguf. 

* PC,, 6tb ed., n. p, I4sf. * < FtUsbism.' ERE,, V. p. S94. 
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indiscriminate use that it is unserviceable and misleading". 
This definition again is very near to what was understood 
by de Brosses/ who first introduced the term. According 
to him fetishi%m is *- U culH rf-e obj^t^ t£rr^^if^s ei 

maUrieh 

Fetisbism is indeed prevalent all over the world and 
traces of it can be found in almost all religions^ higher as 
well as lower; but when offered as a theory in explanation 
of the origin of religion^ it is extremely unsatisfactory. This 
is now generally admitted and there is, at the present time* 
hardly a single serious supporter of this theory. It is 
therefore sufficient to remark that fetish ^■worship is only 
one of the many forms in which a inan"s attitude to¬ 
wards powers beyond is expressed* and that it nowhere 
constitntes the whole of religion- However difficult it may 
be * to point out where fetishism ends and* e^g^ nature-worship 
begins it can hardly be disputed that all nattire-gods were 
not originally mere fetishes. 

Moreover, fetishism is much more magical in character 
than religions. If the fetish fails to satisfy the worshipper, 
it may be discarded and another substituted in its place. 
Sometimes even offerings may be made to a fetish or it may 
be invoked by prayer* but on the other hand it may be 
severely castigated if it fail to respond to its owner^s desires. 
A fetish IS always a material object* inhabited by a spirit 
which is always subservient to an individual owner* or a 
tribe* and never attains to a position of a god proper who 
is conceived as a patron to be invoked by a prayer* 

{t) Animism .—The theory of animism is associated with 
the name of Tylor and means a belief that everything in 
nature has a soul or a spirit residing in it* which is distinct 
and different m quality from the phyacal object. The 
savage believes that tlie spirit can move away from the 
body and can perfortn acts like man himself. According to 

1 Dti FiHeAsSr 

* Quoted hj Afiton* in EHH,. loc. dt. 

9 HAddoQ, op. dt., p. 9Jf* 
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XyloT aniTOism arose as a result of ‘two groups of bio¬ 
logical problems present to the mind of the early man : 

' {!) What is it makes the difference between a living 
body and a dead one; what causes waking,* sleep, trance, 
disease and death ? 

‘ {2} What are these humau shapes which appear in 
dreams and visions ?' * 

This theory and Tyler’s great work where it is propound' 
ed, attracted a great deal of atteution. It certainly gives a 
correct explanation of many beliefs and practices of races 
both savage and civilized. It is also undeniable that it Is a 
phenomenon of world-wide importance and constitutes an 
important factor in the making of religion. But a careful 
study of animism as a form of human belief has also led 
authorities to the conclusion that animism as a theory of 
the origin of religion is inadequate. The following are the 
chief objections : 

Firstly, animism, as understood by Tylor, is not the most 
primitive attitude of mind. It ts not true to say that the 
conception of a power beyond was suggested by a belief in 
spirits as distinguished from material or quasi-material 
objects. The notion of immaterial, wandering spirit cannot 
be attained without considerable reflection extended over a 
prolonged period of time, nor does the most primitive savage 
possess so clear an idea of spirit as distinguished from body 
as is implied by this theory.* 

Secondly, animism offers only a otte-sided explanation in 
disregarding cases of direct nature-worship without any be¬ 
lief in spirits.* 

1 FCrj 6t]a I, pfc 4 ^ 3 , 

* Ho^kin^. E- W,, 0 *^in and Evalsdioa of Xcw Hnven, 1933^ p, 

3; Edwards^ D. iL « Tkt Ph of London, TQ34, pp, 3 ®^- 

* While ansmlim Ja donhtle&A primStjTc. ft doea DOt hy any idtftiia fonn ibe 
oti^ of alt ideas about higher beings, MAtcy Huiniistie conceptlou are of 
niimpiirntlvely late j5rowth.'--Cliantepft de In Snu^^ayt. Tk^r Religion of ike 

Boatou and London, 1903* p. 3S9; sei; aleo^ Hartlund, E. Rituaf 
and Bdiff. London. 1914. pp, jiSff* 

• HvpUiu. op. cit.; Maitlt. R. R., The Tkmhotd o/ jnd ed., 

I.,ondon, 1914, p. 9. ‘Supematufiil is no part of Anlmlam put* imd simple. 
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Thirdly, although belief id souls is eTeiywhere fouud, it 
does dot by itself coastltute the whole of religion.^ 

Fourthly, even if animism is accepted to hold true as a 
belief, it is stih necessary to find a psychological motive to 
explain why men should seek to establish reUtious with some 
spirits and not witb others.* 

(c) Anceslor^iporship orGbost^^iforship . — This theory, which 
postulates that the worship of the dead ancestors forms 
the basis of all religion, is usually associated with the name 
of Herbert Spencer, Accordiug to him, ‘ anything which 
transcends the ordinary . a savage thinks of as superuatural 
or divine, the reniarkable man among the rest. This re¬ 
markable man may be a chief famed for strength or bravery ; 
or powerful because he possesses some other quality to an 
extraordinary degree. For these powers of his, he is regard¬ 
ed with increased awe after his death ; and the propitiation 
of his ghost, becoming greater than the propitiation of 
ghosts less feared, develops into an established worship. .. . 
Using the phrase ancestor-worship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of the same 
blood or not, we conclude that ancestor-worship is the root 
of every religion.' * 

With regard to this theory, it may be said at once that 
even among the most barbaric people there has always 
been a difference between man's attitude towards gods 
and towards the ghosts of ancestors. There might be es- 
araples of some ancestors who have, after a very long time, 
come to be looked upon as gods, but it is certain that the 
conception of god was not bom of such a process, nor can it 
be shown that gods of every religion, were, originally, merely 

wbidt oscfibM huEUim, but not MijfcerbuDianh powers to nQahnuiB4] — 

Edwards, op- dt., p. ]8. 

1 CltumteplE! dc la Saussiye, ciL ; Sdbic, W, B.* TA# Psyckalogy of BtU- 
giijn, Oxford,, pp. ; ue uls* Thomns, N. W.^ 'Animism/ EB.. 

p. 14*. and Tide, C, Oaf/inJ Of ihf Hisi^^ry of Eng, tr,, ItOodod, 

1884, p. $- 

* Ediward^j op. ctt., p. 

5 Principist o/ Socioif<^y, Landau, 1885■ pi 4 Hi 
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ghosts of the dead ancestors. ' It never happened says 
Jevons, ' that the spirits of the dead are conceived to be 
gods. Man ts dependent on the gods, but the spirits of bis 
dead ancestors are dependent upon him'^^and Professor 
Edwards concludes i ' 'the deidcation of ancestors is far too 
Darrow a basis ou which to rear the structure of idigion.'- 
(tf) TojemisfN, —Totemism as found in America and 
Australia, where it appears to be very highly developed, is a 
form of social organization composed of clans or tribes. These 
tribes are distinguished by the name of some spedes of animal 
or plant, or more rarely of some other natural phenoiiLenon 
such as the sun, rain, etc. This species or object which 
becomes the name of the clan is conceived as mystically 
related to every Individual of the clan to whom the totem is 
considered as helpful. Thus it becomes a subject of religious 
or (juasi-rcligious emotion, Themerabersoftheclan, except 
in certain cases, as of ceremonial and self’^efeuce, are for¬ 
bidden to injure or kill it, or if an eatable to eat It, The 
members of a whole clao which has a totem in common, re¬ 
gard themselves of one blood, as descendants from the same 
totem which is claimed as the common ancestor. Therefore 
marriage and sexual intercourse within the clan are forbidden. 
Members of the same clan are entitled to mutual defence and 
protection and so is one clan entitled to help and protection 
from another clan having the same object or animal as totem,’ 
W. R. Smith * was the first to suggest that the origin of 
worship lay in totemism, and following him Jevens came 
to the conclusion that totemism, which lain his opinion the 
most primitive and a world -wide form of society, was the 
first form of the worship of external objects; and the totem 
or the tribal god was the only object of worship for a long 
time.’ This belief in one tribal god he terras monotheism, 

J InlroJuciifm to Hit Hisiary i>f Jittigiim, Lcudom, 1856, p, IpGf. 
s op. cit.. p, 3^, 

a Haitliiiid, E. S.* -TotpuxLim/ ERE,, XII, p. 

* Tht ErUgion of Stmttfs, Loudoii, jSa^, 

^ An Iniroduition lo fkt of iCfUgion, ;ad Londozi, 190,7^ pp. 

u?, 411. 
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and regards polytheism as a relapse from the totemic mono¬ 
theism.^ Edwards suggests that it would be more accurate 
to call tt moi^latry.^ Jevons, horreveip does not regard 
totem ism as aosolutely primitive since he speaks of a ' pre- 
totemic stage", but remarks that the nature of religious 
belief in that stage is entirely a matter of conjecture. ■ 

More recently Durkheim the famous French sociologist 
held that totemism was the earliest form of religious belief 
and was the source of all religion.* According to this 
aothor religioii is in the main an emiueat expression 
of social life* characterized neither by the idea of the 
supernatural p nor by the idea of spiritnaS beingSp but by 
that which is sacred. Every religion has a foundation io 
reality and no religion is false; religion is the source of 
science aud philosophy as it is the source of all civilizationn 
Neither is xdigioa based on fear^ but oa happy confidence.^ 

Against this theory two serious object ions have been 
taken: (x) that totemism is no religion and (z) that it is 
not found everywhere.^ 

With Tigard to the first objection Hart laud observer: 

• lu strict acceptance of the term* totemism is not a religion. 
The respect of the clan for its totem arises out of the lack 
of power among primitive people to clearly distinguish man 
from animal,. JBut] although regarded with reverence and 
looked to for helpp the totem is neveti, where totemism is not 
decadent p prayed to as a god ora person with powers which 
we call supemataral' ^ Since our definition of religion does 
not require belief in what Hart land designates supernatural, 

1 Ibid, p. 391 : '^Tatuulsm. wlUcb is...tt]e worship oi ciii« god, decLLa^ 
Into tlie wanhlp of mimy gods.' " Polytlitidiit prsuppoaea tatcmjjrtn: its 
uddtecce id In itself piocif of tbe ef tolcm [nm la a picvit^u-f stage. * 

—ibid., pp. 39 Sp 411. 

* cpp, dtn p. 45 - ■ JcToii^r cit. Pr 413. 

< fXfrnrnidry Rtiigwm Lif*. 

4 Jtrfd., pp. 24*3^* lai&p 4i9ff. 

* Edw&iils, op. dt., pL 43, HarOaiitl, E, ■ TdrteniLam/ XI I, 

p. 4jo6f. 

T (ip, cit^* Pi 407- * Indeed, tot«£Dism cannot be called a ndigion at all 

tboTigb tt Id on the border Ubc tA teli^oo."—Edwards^ op dt.p p. 42. 
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we, with Durkbeira, have no hesitation in calling totemism 
a religion, although undoubtedly a lower one,* For totera- 
ism satisfies all our conditions. It is a so^l institution, 
holding certain definite belieJs and eutailing^ertain obliga¬ 
tions and duties on the members of the society. 

The second objection is, however, very important and 
fatal to the theory. But an additional argument in favour 
of rejecting totemism as the origin of religion is that 
totemism itself is but a specialized form of a more primary 
element out of which rellgioa originated; and since the 
universal eiistence of totemism has not yet been proved, 
we cannot say that that primary element always takes the 
form of totemism. Thus we must seek for the origin of 
religion in some pre-totemistic as in a pre-animistic ele¬ 
ment. 

Moreover, the attitude of mind which gave rbe to totem¬ 
ism is far from determined. The origin of totemism itself 
is very variously expressed, but failure dearly to distinguish 
man from animal is considered by some to be the most 
probable theory.* In our opinion, consciousness of a power 
or powers beyond is at the root of even totemism. 

ie) ilfagaV.—Sir James Frazer, holding that there is ‘ a 
fundamental distinction and even opposition of principle 
between magic and religionformulated the view that ' in 
the evolution of thought, magic, as representing a lower 
iDtellectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion*.* Frazer thus distinguishes two ages in human 
belief, via, the age of magic and the age of religion. Accord¬ 
ing to him the age of magic gives place to the age of reli¬ 
gion when the falsehood and barrenness of magic become 


1 r^glou* ff rdigion be held m inrd™ 

wimhlp ^ « extre-bunian brings; it bo^„ver, In 

dJfficrit ,c the Une disttortly bet,r»n tt „Ugiao p,sp«,-_Tor. 

to 'A* fiuttrif 0/ Jeriffip»i5, N,v., LtwdoB, rle., larj, p. 


^ ihld., pp. 

* CB., sed ed,. I, p, xvH; jrd cd., L i. p, 
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obvious. As time goes oDi ' the fallacy of magic becomes 
more and more apparent to the acuter minds, and is slowly 
displaced by lUigion; the magidan renounces the attempt 
to control dirAtly the processes of nature for the good 
of mao, seeking to attain the same end indirectly by humbly 
coufessing his dependence on invisible, mighty beings and 
appealing to them for all those things which he is in need 

The more ancient and simpler character of magical beliefs 
was at one time uoivcrsaily accepted by aathropologistSp 
and in the words of Marett Mts peculiar pro^en&nc^ was 
held to be completely known This is* however, no longer 
the case. At present many anthropologists take the view 
that both magic and leligion have a common rootj and that 
they existed side by side in the most primitive times*® 
Thus Marett holds ^ that magic and religion are differ¬ 
entiated out from a commou plasm of crude beliefs about the 
awful and occult'/ and Hart land declares that ' in the low¬ 
est societies of which we have any evidence, practices usually 
regarded as magical are distinguished from those regarded as 
religious. The mutual hostility of religion and magic, 
where it exists, is, iu truth, the result of a later develop¬ 
ment 

It is dear from the above discussion that aJl the theories 
except that of Fraser are partially true. Neither fetishisin, 
nor aaimisuip uor ancestor-worship, uor totemlsm can explain 
the whole complex structore of religion. They are, each 
one of them, importaut features of religious belief, but auy 
oue of them is only a part and not the whole of religion. 
Religion did not arise simply out of fetiah-worshlp^ or out of 

I 1. i , pp. 221-40* 

i Thresh^ Utliffion, 2 ad td., 1914, p. yS. 

* Marelt. op. ciL, pp, jiS; HarUmd, E. Ritmi and London, 

1914, pp. 26s; Jamca. E- Or, An Infroduciiott (jf Laadgin, 

pp. ijifl; uko, Maiett, -Magjc*, ERE., VI, pp. 245^: Sclly«, opr dL, 
pp. iiE; Edwards, op. dt., pp. 485. 

* Mjiittt. op. tit, p. xl. 

S Hurtland. op. d t, pp. 74-3* 
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belief io spiritual beings, or the dread of ghosts or the 
worship of natoral phenometia or totems. There was a 
much more elementary substEaturu out of Ahich all these 
different systems, including magic, were Evolved. This 
substratum was the belief in various agencies or powers, 
which cannot be called either spirits, or ghosts, or anthro¬ 
pomorphic beings, The conception was as yet too vague to 
be described by any such specific names. We will now 
briefly describe how this may have come about. 

It is now generally accepted that the theory of evolution 
holds good, and whatever creature man has immediately 
descended from, he was in the beginniiig a perfect savage.* 
His mind was hopelessly undeveloped; his ideas estiemely 
confused and illogical; his fears, his acts, were still dis¬ 
connected as children's are; in short he had not yet come to 
possess the faculty to think. StiU in the scale of evolution 
be had advanced so far as to retain the impressions of events 
that had happened in the past. Forgeneiatioas together he 
must have continued more or less in the same state, until he 
could put these stray incidents side by side and begin to 
draw inferences. He had yet to learn the relative im¬ 
portance of things, and for this reason his inferences were 
bound to be highly illogical, his hopes and fears purely 
imaginary, his acts almost wholly iustiuctive. In this condi¬ 
tion he could have had nothing that can be called leligioa iti 
the proper sense of the word, but the germs out of which the 
curious phenomenon of religion came into existence were 
gradually receivtug a definite shape as a result of the ever in¬ 
creasing stock of his varied impressions and daily accumulat¬ 
ing experiences. The things around him, the regular pbe- 
nomeuon of day and night, the unsupported rotations of the 
sun and moon, the fury of the wind and the storms, the 
rain, the growth of plants and trees and the birth and 
especially the death of men and animals, began to impress 

All wbphave insdc b Atndy of tbebuinBiibody tbat vt uitMt 

for maa'a otI^b in bq ap^lce aacator.*—Keltb, A. S., Tkt Antiauity 
cf M«n. ’ 
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him with great force. The stage when men began to consi¬ 
der these things in a systematic and a philosophical manner 
might be a vvy advanced one and therefore late in the 
history of human thonght* but the natural curiosity to try 
to account for, or find the cause of at least some of these 
phenomena must have occurred quite early. The un¬ 
developed mind might have been satisfied by the vaguest and 
to us the most unuattxtal answers^ but the existence of the 
power to raise the question * Why cannot in our opinion 
be denied even at a time when no definite religions sent!- 
meats eiti&ted* 

The phenomena of nature that raged round him every 
hour of his life and the precanons existence he had to 
lead among extremely adverse circumstances made him 
highly sensitive and sapeirstitiotis+ His evident powerless- 
ness to exercise any control on the occurrences in nature 
which to the early man were utterly inexplicable^ but tliere- 
fore none the less real filled him with awe aud fear; and the 
only solutiou that forced itself upon bis simple mind was 
that there was a conscious ageut bebiud each and all of 
these phcuomcaa. It should not be imagined that this 
happened all of a sudden, as if the early man got up one 
moruingp found the things around him inexplicable^ was 
awe-struck and thereupon attributed the agency to some 
power or powers outside himself. This is all to be taken to 
have happened very gradually. The incidents which ulti¬ 
mately drove him to this conclusion must have extended 
over many years, each incident teaching him little by 
little, in the beginning taken to be the result of mere 
automatation, the same les^u of his dependence upon things 
outside himself. Pestilence and sickness carried away those 
whom he loved, hurricanes brought about niiu^ the ravages 
of weather were unbearable to hitaa^ and obtaining food was 
no easy matter. Then there were the higher natural powers 
which began to create in him, though by as slow degrees, a 
sense of reverence by reason of their being inscrutable, awe¬ 
inspiring and yet useful. 
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Once tliG belief in some powers ontside man came into 
eicisteace, it rapidly began to assume very varied shapes 
according to the different drcnmstaiicea in J^ch groups of 
primitive people found themselves, This^is due to the 
fact that the original conception must have been extremely 
indistinct and iudefiuite. Eveiything that was inexplicable 
to the early man was attributed to the activity of an agent 
in the thing , lu the beginning, these powers were not 

necessarily believed to be all higher than man. The state 
of belief being in a fluid conditionp the powers were some¬ 
times thought to be higher and uti controllable and uncoer- 
cible, but sometimes greater though coercible. The former 
led to religion proper^ the latter to magic and forms of belief 
such as fetisbi^m^ etc. The indehnite character of the powers 
believed in also explains the co-existence of magic and the 
lower forms of belief on the one haud^ and leligiori proper on 
the other. 

Among the Indo-Europeans the religious belief proper 
began to appear very early, at any rate at a time when the 
belief in greater but coercible powers only had not taken a 
permanent hold on the imagination of the men constituting 
the LE, peoples. Because once that happened^ it appears 
to be impossible that these people could have conceived of 
powers which were higher and uncoercible. This explains 
the existence of purely magical and other similar beliefs 
among certain lower races of mankind to this day. They do 
not appear to have risen higher than those at any time in 
the history of their beliefs^ On the other hand it is cleat 
from the Vedas and the that magic came into more 

and more prominence as time went on. 

This view of otirs, which was arrived at quite independ¬ 
ently, agrees to a certain extent with what is at present 
held by anthropologists as well as authorities on compara¬ 
tive religion, * Recent Anthropology % remarks Professor 
Edwards, * tends more and more to find the origin of religion 

m commoti with magic-^in a pre-animistic period or stage 
characterized by a sense of awe in the presence of a diffused. 
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indefinable, mysterious power or powers not regarded as 
personal. Thfe power is designated by the Melanesian 
may be considered the best available term 
to express it/ The term mam, which belongs to the 
natives of the Pacific regioop was first introduced by 
Codriogton. He defines it as follows: 

' It is a power or mfluence not physical, and in a way 
supernatural; but it shows itself in physical force, or in 
any kind of power or excellence w^hich a man possesses. 
This is not fixed in anything^ and can be conveyed in 

almost anything; - .. and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it* though it may act through the medium 
of water^ or a stone or a bonen'^ * A Uttie earlier he had 
described it as ^a force altogether distinct from physical 
power, which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, 
and which it is of the gteatest advantage to possess or 
control 

Although we hold with Hartlaudp that ^ iu man^s emotional 
response to hia environment, in his interpretation in the 
terms of personality of the objects which encountered his 
attention^ and in their investiture by him with potentiality, 
atmospherep orenda, fmi7i4—call it by what name you will — 
we have the commou root of magic and teligiou we cannot 
agree to call this potentiality by the name manu^ as it is 
defined by Codrington. To definitely assign transmissibility 
to the power or powers to the consciousness of which both 
xeligion and magic owe their origin^ and to regard early re¬ 
ligions as consisting of an endeavour to possess this power 
for oneself, as is the case with ‘ all Melauesiau religion \ is 
to give the early vague conception of the existence of power 
or powers beyond too specialized a character, and thus to 
deprive the notion of its primltiveness and of its unset¬ 
tled character. In this sense mana probably existed among 
the Melanesians only. If some attempt to determine the 
character of these powers amongst other peoples were made, 

I C«dtiD};ton, R. H., Tht Mclantsi^m, Osioid, t 3 $i, p, q. 

^ ibSd., p. llS d. ^ RitJiiti and Biiitf, p. 
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it does not appear likely that they wotild all be found to 
regard them exactly as the Melanesian 

Id the earliest times the mysterious p^er may have 
been regarded as transmissible, and getting possession or 
control of it as most beneficiaL But to this must be added 
fK»i 44 in certain other things, which was non-transferable and 
which could not be possessed, e.g. the mana in the sun, the 
moon, etc. Thus the qualities of being conveyed and 
possessed may have been two of the many qualities that were 
associated with the conception of mafta^ but they w^ere not 
all. So far as we understand it, this does not include anthro¬ 
pomorphism, which in our opinion was present in some form 
even in the earliest times* This is admitted by E- O* James 
who says" ' As a matter of fact ammatism, animisinp and 
anthropomorphism constantly exist side by side, and there* 
fore presumably they may be supposed to have arisen 
simultaneously as an explanation of many different pheno¬ 
menal'^ Mana in the Melanesian sense certainly "covers 
all cases of magico-religious efficacy either autoniatic or 
proceeding from a spiritual being ^ It also covers the cases 
of purely magkal efficacy, hut not those wliich are more or 
less purely religious, at any rate more religions than magical. 
We may thus find the origin of religion in the conception of 
mana^ if by that term is understood a mysterious power 
which can be transferred and possessed, but which is also 
capable of assuming an anthropomorphic character. 
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CHAPTER m 

MAGIC AKD INDO-EUROPEAN RELIGION 


It will be veil to consider the relation of magic aad 
religion among the I.E.s with the question of the origin of 
religion. We must point out at the very outset that we are 
endeavouring to put forward a position which is iu funda¬ 
mental opposition to what is commonly held by scholars 
of great learning and authority. But being thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of our position, we venture to put 
it forward, although we are fully conscious that we are 
lunuing counter to the opinion of those many worthy writ¬ 
ers. We will, illustrating out case and basing our conclu¬ 
sions on the consideration of the I.E. reUgiou and more 
particularly the Indo-lranian branch of it, try to prove : 

1. that among the 1 .E .8 magic in a developed form did 
not exist before the birth of religion. It might have existed 
side by side, but was never until very late powerful enough 
greatly to influence, affect, or overshadow religion proper. 

a. secondly, following the above conclusion logically, 
we hold that there did not exist among the I.E.s a body of 
pure spells and charms of the ts^pe found in the advanced 
stages of magic, before prayer, as it is found tn the ^igi-cda, 
bad come into existence. This should be acted carefully, 
since we have used the word prayer in this restricted seuse 
almost everywhere in this discussion and not in the usual 
sense which involves the idea of some sort of commuaiou 
between the god and his worshipper. 

3. thirdly, we hold that neither was there a class of 
hereditary magicians in existence before the priests. 

In short— 

(z) that magic among the I.E.s is not older than reli¬ 
gion : 

(2) that prayer is not derived from charms; 
and (3) that the priests were not at flrst magicians. 
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The prcscat chapter is in the main devoted only to prov¬ 
ing the first proposition, while the other tw# propositions 
will be discussed in chapter IV. ' 

As we have already seen, there was, in our opinion, a time 
when the beliefs of primitive men were in such a fluid and 
unsettled condition that it can neither be called magic nor 
religion proper. That there is a certain common ground 
between magic and religion is undoubted, vii. a common 
belief in powers beyond,^ Thus we do not assume with 
Sir James Fraaer, either that magic and religion are like oil 
and water, the faiiure of one being the opportunity of the 
other,® or that ' an Age of Religion has been everywhere 
preceded by an Age of Magicthe abandonment of magic 
in favour of religion being due to ‘ a tardy recognition of 
the inherent falsehood and harrenuess of magicwhich set 
the more thoughtful part of mankind to cast about for a 
truer theory of nature and more fruitful method of turning 
her resources to account.* 

We do not dispute the fact that all mankind must have 
passed through a savage condition of life before they were 
civil iaed. Sut this is not the same thing as saying that 
that savage condition was identical with the one in which 
we find the savage races at the present day. It must be 
fully recognized, as Dr, Blarett has pointed out, that ' the 
savage of today is no older or earlier than the civilized man, 
so that typological and historical primitiveness cannot he 
identifled off-hand 

The thought of the existence of these powers beyond 
occu^d to men through a sense of dependence and inscru¬ 
tability , and the sense of need and an instinctive desire of 
self-preservation drove them to solicit the help of these 
powers, So far the origin of both magic and religion is 


I cf, HjuUond, E. s., fiidmtaKil Btlitf. 1914, pp. 

» OB.. 1 . i. pp. a criUdsn. of iHf, Itt SUreti. Tk„ih<,la 

<!/ Refieion, ' From Spell to PfWer V 

* CB., J, i, p. 137. 

* ■ ERE^VIII, p. 347», stt O&Tvie'f tenwks (a Seti^l^^ig^ca^ 

Pa^ri, l,oai]ou, 1906, m, p *63, ppiat f»). ^ 
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common, bui imiy se far. As soon as men began to exploit 
these powci^to se;ve their selfish motives and to seek 
assistance from them, there began to come into play quite 
different and irreconcilable attitudes of mind.’ It is to 
these fundamentally different attitudes of mind that the 
distinctive features of religion and magic are dne. When¬ 
ever the power was begged or entreated or induced to confer 
blessings or be of help to men the result was religion, while 
whenever the performance of certain acts was supposed to 
bring about a certain event almost automatically, the power 
solicited having uo other option but of doing what the 
worshipper desired and commanded, the result was magic. 
That is, when the powers were conceived as coercible it led 
to magic; when they were conceived as uncoercible and 
their favour was sought hy means of praising, praying or 
offering gifts to them, it led to religion. But even when 
these two ways of gaining help from the powers beyond 
were conceived and practised, neither of them was adhered 
to strictly and steadfastly; both existed side by side, man 
using either of the two as occasion required and as he 
thought would best serve his purpose. 

Many authors* seem to believe that before any belief in 
higher and uncoercible powers came into existence the 
whole of human beliefs and practices were purely magical 
and that religion was boru out of them in all its details.* 
In our opinion there can be no greater mistake than this 
supposition, It is impossible to imagine for a moment that, 

^ not sotdcdiliif cruder, piotc prinilcivt Lhau reUglon^ Luvnlv- 

ing A (Uffercut woikliig hypotboldp bm U rather a set of pfactioel or cipe- 
dieutj eipreasiiig a diEtrcnt paycMeal attitude^ a diffcieut point of 
—K1i 3|S. r., DeviUitprHeTU u/ New York, p. ijy. 

2 c.g. FTMeXp GB-, 1. h p- 33 * a- 3 aad p, 233!, 

> S« above. S. Crawley abandcca PraMr's theory md Teen at kf: ■ An 
impurtiid lurvey of the Aastjmllaii evidence results in u prima /a/i# case 
the ttaeary thut ntUgiem has ita origin in lUAgic, There are, iadeed,^ 
ooe ai two pdiniB which might be token to indicate tbe reverse, namdj. 
that magic coitttsfrona reUgioD, + There ore cases in which the lavage 

reKfltss to coefdcm of ilia god when Eoudliatifta boa f aiitd.*—TA? Tw a/ Uft, 
London^ J905, pp- 19^-4- 
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had the meiitalit7 of primitive men been taken up com¬ 
pletely by magical beliefs aad practices as soon as 
magic begins to prevail even slightly, its power, which is 
ultogcther irresistible to priiuitive men, soon becomes pre— 
domiiiant), without any shred of what may be called the true 
element of religion, the sort of natiiie-religion we Snd amoog 
the I.£, peoples could have been developed out of the same 
magical antecedents> Qecause once the magical practices 
are asaumed to have existed in their full form, they could 
not have failed to overshadow completely the yet undevel¬ 
oped mind of primitive men, and ou such miiids, religion 
in the proper sense could never have dawned except by 
a miracle. That is exactly wbat happened in the case 
of those so-called savage races whose religion was nothing 
better than a collection of magical beliefs and prac¬ 
tices, whatever few and feeble traces ol religion we find 
being probably the remnants of the prehistoric religious 
beUefs which had then existed side by side with the un¬ 
developed forms of magic. But it is dearly impossihle to 
attempt here a detailed proof of our theory by examining 
the various religions—although we have no doubt that the 
theory would, bear such an examination^—as tfiis is entirely 
outside the scope of the present dissertation,* We shall 
therefore confine our attention to the I.E, peoples only and 
iuore especially to the Xndo-Iranjans and the Indo-Aryans ® 
We will now briefiy trace the relation between magic and 
religion from the I,E, days to the time of the Athsm^vcdA. 

So far as the conception of God in the I,E. period is con¬ 
cerned, we have five philological equations which bear unon 
it: 

(i) Sic, diva, Ut. deui, hith. dilufas, Ir. dia, O.N, tivar, 

^ Ibe Acidtrallflii abati^iia (GB., I, i, p, 2J4), 

* Tbe view thrt mtgle did not pre«de w speiu prater lua b«n 

abl7 p«t forw«d by F, B.. An ItOfodmtuin to th, SlMd> of 

tivB Rthgion, X'.y,, ipos, pp, ija-yi, 
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Nom. PI, Celtic dtvos (in the Gallic proper name Desogtutfa), 
derived from ^me such root as div or dyu ' to shine ’ and 
meaning ' the shining one \ * god 

(11) Si. iof it. Old Persian baga ' god Av. bagha ' god 
Sic. bhsga ' god of fortune *,* 

(iii) Av, Spmta, Uth. szvenias, O.Sl. svpm ' pure' holy 
Old Bulg, svctb? 

(iv) Sk. yaj, Av. yna, Gk. dy in a^ofttn ' to revere thence 
' to worship 

(vj Sk. imddkat f,at. ctedo, Celtic CTctim ' to believe *.* 

We cannot, however, conclude from these that a fully 
developed ' faith' in the bright heavenly powers as ' bene¬ 
ficent ’ and 'holy' gods must have eaisted in the I.E. 
period. To do so would be quite unfounded and unreason¬ 
able. It is however undeniable that these equations do 
with great probability, suggest a sure sUrting-point of 
the most important religious beliefs of the I.E, peoples. 
We Can also draw certain indirect, but by no means far¬ 
fetched inferences front the above equations. 

Firstly, that the heavenly phenomena had made a great 
impression upon, and had attracted the attention of the 
LE-s. 

Secondly, that these powers were thought to be bene¬ 
ficent and not inimical. 

Thirdly, that the I.E.s regarded these powers with awe 
and reverence, as a result of which they wished to propitiate 
and please rather than coerce them into obedience. 

Fourthly, that however much they might have been 
entangled vvith lower beliefs such as magic, fetishism, ances- 
tor-worship, etc,—if the existence of these in the most 
primitive condition of all pieople must be assumed—the 
I.E.S had at last taken a definite step in rising higher than 
these. Thus, even though magic, fetishism and other lower 
beliefs may have existed in the pre-I.E. and I.I. times, 

I Schrader, p. 30a; Bteeaificld, RV.. p. mi : Fetrt, Kutlur, p, 347, 

■ Ibid, a B| 4 >oni£;cld, RV., p. tyg: Fdst, l«. tit. 

* Bloocnjeld. RV,, p, 109, 
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they were always of sijch a feeble form that they coold 
neither prevent the rise, nor impede the p^ogress of the 
higher nature-religion. In the I.E. period, however, we 
have only the barest beginnings of this form of religion. 

During the age when the Indo-Iramans lived together, 
the unimportant popular existeuce of magic and fetishism 
might have continued; unimportant not because it was 
popular and thus not very current among the more ad¬ 
vanced members of the community^ nor because as com¬ 
pared to religion it is an inferior trait of human belief, but 
because, even among the common people we believe its influ¬ 
ence in the ludo-lranian and the early Rigvedic periods 
to be extremely feeble: * on the whole there prevailed 
nature-worship of a high and poetic kindi The various 
powers of nature were conceived of as the guardians of the 
universal law and order, and their favour was sought through 
poetic praises and gifts. Offerings of food were usual and 
sacriSces also existed, but their character was not as yet 
stereotyped. But gradually the saciihces were becoming 
more and niore complicated and were coming to be offered 
more regularly. The class of poets who composed the 
praises or the hymns and who offered the gifts ou a ' carpet 
of herbage ' * probably already existed, but, though perhaps 
restricted to certain well-known and influential families, had 
not become hereditary. 

At this time the Indian branch of the Indo-lranians sep* 
aiated themselves from the Iianians. For a long time the 
nature of belief and worship continued without much change. 

1 Tbc triBtcTiM of magic In the Lado-lrnniati pttiod ia usqneaiioQable 
frEim the Ward y^u aiid the vurlouA worda lonaed from it. occqixia^ In both 
tbc end the Auesta; oud tbiB jnml have eootiaiied to exist in the 

UgvedJc tUnfi: bnt fwffli the of the it appears imptobahlc 

that it cqqtd tbetl have been very predottiliiaiil. Fot these WDfda Act 
PetcTsbergp end Eartboiouxc, Alw* 

The prevalent opJnioo with ri:ienrd to the Sfitiskiit word miym which in 
laicr Saoakilt comes to mcaa magic ot witchqrait, appeitrs to be that La 
the be^nlqg It did □ Ol mean anythlsg but MysterjciUS power. See &dira4er 
and other Sk dJctjoQarlef, 

1 Hexodotn^, I, ij2. 
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The Indo-Aryans possessing a genius for language soon 
developed an ifduurable phonetic systeiu and a rich voca- 
butaiy. The singing of the praises of the ' heavenly ones ’ 
was considered to be an important part of the worship of the 
natural powers ^ and thus the composition of religious poetry 
was cultivated as a sacred art, And the hymns that were 
com posed j instead of being allowed to be forgotten and 
newly composed by the succeeding generations, were care¬ 
fully learnt by heart and handed down in as accurate a form 
as possible from father to son, by an oral tradition. 

Gradually however, the mass of these hymns to be learnt 
by heart increased so much that it practically killed both 
the high eagerness to compose new poetry and the original 
inspiration necessary to compose it. For the same reason 
the current hymns were much more imperfectly under* 
stood. The correct performance of the sacrifice was also 
receiving more and more attention and this again helped to 
cause the real meaning and import of the hymns to be for¬ 
gotten.* The soma sacrifice was becoming complicated and 
its importance greatly increased. Separated from the purely 
poetical praises of the early days the offerings and sacrifices 
came to be believed in as having magical pow*ers of automati¬ 
cally bringing about the desired end. The function of the 
hymns was also misunderstood. All attention was paid to 
the correct repetition of the sacred tests and practically none 
to what they meant. Thus the hymns of the ^igveda were 
cut up into meaningless parts, which hardly differ from a 
charm in character. 

In this way, the original sublime nature*worship became 

1 TMi UuDplr borne wJUicBfi to by the SaMoveidi ia litdi*, aad Lbe Auftiit 
of the Ir«qiao4. Rerodotm (I, t Ja J repotu that ' a MnpoH man standi by 
and choiita a theqgony ■ whUe the secrlfdoJ vJgtfni is being mt up and spread 
Ckij ' the carpet of thfl tetidcTt*t herbage 
* Bmose the genninE character of a prayer and the sttcntloa paid lo 
ritaolifUe fonnaHsm are (jnferoeJy ptoportiewoj, and where iamfice bwoaiia 
aU-uoporluit, prayer antureJIy becomts more or lees mechanical. This is, ic 
trar opfalcm, the real difereaee beiwnn the religioo of the Aigveiiii ^d 
that of tbe other Vedaj. 


issoo 
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more or less a collectioD of magical rites/ although the gods 
were stiU heavewly powers. This conceptifn theu under¬ 
went a further degeDeration. Just as the sacrifices had 
power over gods, so there came into being rites, the perform¬ 
ance of which brought about the desired effect through the 
instrumentality of other deities. The various diseases were 
believed to be due to the activity of cextaiu spirits, and the 
desire to protect men from them gave rise to charms and 
incautatious which have their beginning in the latest por¬ 
tions of the ^igveda and become fully developed in the 
Aiharvaveda. 

The above description is fully borne out by the evidence 
of the Vedic literature, especially the later Samhitas and the 
oldest Brahmauas. And, in our opinion, the franian religiou 
which ercisted during a thousand years before the birth o! 
Zoroaster, the prophet, followed more or less the same lines 
of development, and had probably reached a much worse 
condition * Without this assumptioD it is impossible to ex- 

1 cf. aiacdflMlI. ■ single I VnilcJ/ HRE,. VIIL p. Ji iK 

■ It may probably be ar^giied UiaE the of tbc Iranian relii^da Wc obtaili 
from Herpdolns tl, U quite <lUTrf«it; it shows m no of cor¬ 

ruption but r;^tber a form of religion irhJcb wa£ of a higher a purer tlod 
tfaiu that of the Crwts tbeoiKlves. Wc mu^t bo^ercr rttognizc that tbe 
slatement of Herodotus, nltbougb we do not deny its truthfulncae. is a? 
Rtaeral as can be, and made about the rdl^on of a different nation, lu two 
abort scuttQces {devodng however a poragrapL to l!ie de^eiiptlon of n sacri£ce| 
Herodotus ha^ described tbc whole of the Iranian religion, i^uch being the 
caic of tbc evidence on wlilch b contiaiy conelujioti fa to be based. It would 
be cstremely misleading to make it the Starting point of the Irani an religion 
of tbe lime of HeroiJotuB. Moreover, from what was going on among the 
Vedk Indiana at that time, we leam that the stage of simplicity in beliefs 
and praeticeis had long been passed, and there was rapidly growing a craxe for 
complexity of which we ffnd monumental rccorda In the Yajtirveda* the Dr^^- 
nia:pas and the early Sutras, Neltiicr can the Iranians of the tlm^ ^ regard¬ 
ed as au ezoepUoD, because practically the same maonei ol thinking is^ 
although mueb less eiidcntly, Inundln theEr own htcrature. 

The corruption again, altbough it wm of sneb a eharacter as to deserve the 
condemnation of Zoroaster and powerful enough to overshadow the whole of 
the nature-rellgioa, had by no lacana dispLated the heavenly pf>were from 
their position aa gods, aoi were saerfdlscQntfpued- Thud Herodotus is 
certainty right when he says that the Peniians worshipped the sky and other 
pownna and offered aociihces to them. It was the character, the Blgniffcanoe 
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plain the causes of the great reUgious revolution ^ initiated 
by Zoroaster. * So it is probable that when Zoroaster was 
bom the old xeligion of the worship of nature-powers was 
hopelessly corrnpt and magical practices abounded to such 
an extent that a man of Zoroaster's inspiratton could not 
refrain from expressing his disgust of it. Had the Iramau 
religion been of even tolerably uncorrupted form^ there could 
not have been such a strong reaction^ which is an uudoubted 
fact/ since we have more than one instance tu which an 


luid ttc m^iUtbag ai thfl sacrifice and tie Immense outgrowth of magic and 
^Ichcroft by the side of it that Hcrodotiui, no Tcry hiLtmate 

ledge of tie coimqon people df Iron. |ct go unrecorded. 

PfolMbly Herodotus did not know that nlthougli the goda of heaven were 
prayed tdand worshipped, nhey were employed mechanically - fBloomScId, 

V,, p, 3), and had become *steTiJe^ (fbld.) as the Vedse gods in the perlcMl of 
the ^ r.44trtim7d^ jLdd [he Bimhina^iiu. 

Aa Eo the loiiccuramea of Herodotus see the note? In A. J, Grant's cd. of 
Kawhusou's tr. of H^radotm^ 2 vols., I^don^ iS^y, erg., notes on I 
PP- ?^2. 

1 Edward Meyer la his article -Persift* (History: Ancleol, In 
p. 304^} attrihntes thla change to vfoJeot religious diEpntes aad feuds wlijcfa 
he thinks probably brote out in the remote past. Bnt this appears to be 
merely a canjectare, which assomes the existence of as contrasted a \dcw of 
life, both Intellectual and Tellgious, as that wMch lE presented by the fully 
developed Indian and Iranian religions. Akhoogh it might be admitted that 
there may have been some marked differences between the two sections of 
the IndcKlranlanithlfi could never have nmoiintcd to express hoaifiky simply 
because the points of difference, if there were any at all, were in cxtrenidy 
Undeveloped form. There was ndther a sacerdota] BraluDanism, nor a for- 
molatcd ethical Zoroastrfaalstn to come Into conffict vdth each other, during 
the Indo-Tranian period. The condlct between the ionja-party and the 
ahcLra^party belongs to a period at moat a century or two pfevions to the 
birth of the prophet, a tline many centuries after the sepuatlon of the two 
peoples, during wbl^A the lines of development of reUglon in Iran were not 
much different from those of the Vedic religion. 

* Hitherto, two explanations Have been offered for accounting for the origin 
of Zoroastrianism. The first ol ibeae nssinnes a sort of religious revolution 
which brought about onev for aU the separaUon of the Iranians from the 

Hindus.,, * The second theory-traces in the Magdaen system a develop^ 

ment of fl oatumJ type, an evotnlion of Indo-Iranian mythology.'^C- de 
Harlem, fnirGdacIion io fki Eng- tr., Bombay, 1^1, p. 3^. Accordiag 

to Harlcs - the tmth lies between tbe» two eatremes, the Av^ita is the pro^ 
duct of a number of inffuenees 

s lo the Githas, dTacta worship 'is fiercely denounced u the worst 
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older deity has not only cea&ed to be worshipped, but is ac¬ 
tually turned in to aa evil power, a demon. ^ The reaction 
may however be partly due to foreign influence, e.g. of the 
Babylonians and the Semites. 

Onr theory thus, first, asserts the uniformity of develop¬ 
ment among the two branches of the Indo-Iraniati peoples. 

Secondly, it e:?£p 1 amSp in our opinion, better than aay 
other theory the prevalence of magic in the 

Thirdly, it explains the very cause of the rise of the great 
religious reformer Zoroaster, and the change of the older 
gods into demons. 

Fourthly, the theory asserts that at least duTing the Indo- 
Iranian period and times immediately preceding that period, 
these peoples were singularly free from many and com¬ 
plicated magical practices, and the mention and evidence of 
them that we find in their religious literature is due not to 
their immemorial antiquity and eKistence In all periods» 
but rather to the degeneration of the purer faith, which was 
itself due probably to the contact with the uncivili^d tribes 
and to the degeneration in the character of these people that 
had actually set in and was gradually spreading. The 
Vedic Indians at any rate began unmistakably to degenerate 
after the period of the composition of the Rigvedic hymnSv 
We will treat this question more fully when we come to the 
Vedic religion. 

Along with the prevalence of magic in the Atharvaveda our 
theory explains the absence of magical charms in the older 
part of the Even if the compilation of the 

blcidranc? to tbe Ftophcl'i work' tbe fon^wing cturs^ is ptonoiLDced 
^po^l tht dmvs-WDtsbippm : 

’Bat tbcM that arc of va evil dominloD of evil dccdj. evil froiUs. cviJ self 
aod evil tbottgbt, roUowET^ of the Lie, the SouIji go to fccdrc them with 
fool food: lo tbe House qf the Lie sbab tbejr be meet inhabitauti/ 
—Houlton. J. H.* Ea^iyRE%iouA Po^fry 0/ P^r^ta^ Cambridge^ tStl, p. 1x0^ 

1 This argutckciit wia be eiilqrged below. 

* * Only a dotta of Its (the i.ojg hyumdarecvucerned with magic^ 

about oqe^haU Oif tbcm bang uusplcioUiSp Ibe rest maleficMit iu character/ 
—HaodoneU. art. 'Mflglc (VedieJ/ URE.. Vllf, p, * It is iadeed 

ctftainthat the bymiii cif a magfcaj cbaractcr fquud in tbe are 

very few aqd Ute-^—lbrd., p. |ia®. 
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^igveda was the work of highly cunning and clever heredi tary 
priests who Ifter became the Brahmins, and a cornpoBition 
which has reference only to the beliefs and practices of the 
higher strata of society, it does not seem likely that they 
could, purposely and deliberately, have kept such a popular, 
and therefore powerful belief altogether away* 

The contention that the Atharvavcda represents a popular 
form of beliefs and practices which go back to a period 
previous to that of the ^igt^cda appears to have been based 
on no other ground but that of the similarity between the 
magical and other practices described in the Atharvav^d^ 
and those found among the savage taces^ From an ejcami- 
nation of the beliefs and practices of these savage races, 
anthropologists concluded that in the most primitive stages 
of human evolution, the human mind* without distinction 
of any race or cotmtry whatever, was more or less entirely 
dominated by magic. It Is observed that the most back¬ 
ward savage tribeSp although they have beliefs which may 
be said to verge on the religious, are on the whole believers 
in magic. By some unfortunate drcumstances they were 
unable to get beyond this stage of the childhood of the 
bom an race and their progress having stagnated, they have 
remained in the same state to the present day. 

In the light of this generally accepted deduction ^ it was 
not surprising that the Vedic literature should be inter¬ 
preted as affording yet another proof of the same conclusiou; 
a proof which was all the more attractive and couviocing 
because, firstly, it was based on tbe written records oi a 
very old period, and secondly, it was quite independent, 
since it belonged to a different but a civilized race. 

A detailed study of the Vedic ritual revealed to Olden- 
berg that it was greatly overgrown with magical practices, 
some of which were not only similar to those found among 
the savages of today, but almost identical with them. As 
a result Oldenberg esplamed this intermixture of the re¬ 
ligious and tbe magical in the Vedic ritual and literature as 
being in perfect harmony with anthropological facts and 
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conclusions. The anthropologists in their turn, welcomed 
this Tiew as an authoritative evidence affordetl by a people 
who were dominated by religion in a very marked degree. 
What Oldenbeig held about the religion in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture was used not only by anthropologists like Frazer, but 
even philologists like Schrader derived from it great support 
for their position. 

The consequence of all this has been that almost every 
writer on the subject tacitly assumes that magical spell was 
preceded by prayer and that the m^ician was the precursor 
of the priest. In regard to the Vedic literature and religion 
again, it is held that, although the Atharvaveda is a com¬ 
position of a later date, its con tents are older even than those 
of the ^igi'cda. These views have gained so much corrency 
that it is almost sdeatificatly sacrilegious to question their 
truth; yet it is hoped that a keen desire to know and 
ascertain the truth may be pardoned even this offence. 

The whole position appears to be, in the words of Dr. 
Famell, a grave ' anthropological fallacyOn the ground 
of the general inductive belief that the higher races have at 
one time passed through a savage phase, it was rashly 
assumed that each and all of them must at one time have 
possessed a particular institution. ' ThisDr. Farncll 
remarks, ' is to exaggerate the principle of solidarity, to 
ignore the fact of the great diversity actually observable 
among existing primitive societies, and the possibility that 
it was just by avoiding some particular detrimental institu¬ 
tion that some of the higher peoples were able to proceed on 
their path of progress.* ’ 

The following passage from Professor Hopkins* Beligions 
of India,^ illustrates the fallacious nature of the supposed 
anthropological parallels. 

' From an Aryan point of view how much weight is to be 
placed on comparisons of the formubs in the Atharvan of 

r £cDlMfl>M NftigWM. 1905, pp. 13-14: SCI- Hbo Moirtt, art. ‘ Udelc ’ 
(Intr.]! BRE., VlII, pp, 

* p. rS9. 
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India with thckse of other Aryan nations? Kuhn^ lias 
compared an fttd German magic fonnuta of faealiog with one 
in the Atharvan (IV. 12) and because each says" limb to limb' 
he thinks that they are of the same origin, particularly since 
the formula is found iu Russian.* The comparison *m Prof¬ 
essor Hopkins remarks. Ms interesting, but is far from 
convincing. Such formnlrn spring up independently all over 
the earth/ 

The position of Oldenberg* is briefly as follows: Magic 
is fotiud in the most civilized as in the savage communities 
and the Indian tradition does not constitute an exception to 
this universal type," Long before the suprerue gods^ the 
guardians of justice and morality were conceived, man 
banished the maleficent spirits by fire and water, destroyed 
the enemy by destroying his effigy or his hair, and brought 
about the rain through the construction of an image of rain. 
From the lowest stages the cult of the sacrifice and adoration 
were most closely and intimately connected with the opera¬ 
tions of magic ; the priest was at the same time the magician; 
more magician than priest. But progress of time fatally 
separated the two domains. The one favoured the mental 
development of the race and above all the moral ideas 
which transform the essence of religion; the other* immobile 
and stagnant, was content to remain in primitive savagery* 
Then he asks whether this separation of magic and religion 
was effected during the Vedic times and answers that the 
complicated ceremonies of marriagei initiation, the Rajasuya, 
etc.p which are interspersed with magical practices, bear 
authentic marks of the greatest antiquity. 

To what has already been said it may be added that 
Oldenberg fails to make a clear distinction between the 
period of the ^igveda and the later Sam hiaud the 

1 und SsgrtiSlpHicitt^ KZ-.., XIII, p. 49- 

* RV., pp, 47*0. 

* This argummit can tiardlv bt tak^n Tot the simple thnt 

imlvcrsaJ ficisteiice of t thing or pbcDameEioii is m proof di its primilivt^ 
much le&s of its mast primilivf cbor^ctcr. 
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Brahmanas. If this distinction is not made and the whole 
of the Vedic literature is coDsidered as a wholS, it is possible 
to speak of the Vedic ritual as oae overgrown with magical 
practices which corresponds with those found among the 
savage tribes. But otherwise—which is indeed the right 
coarse—it is impossible to follow the view of Oldenbetg. 
The importance of this distiiiction is now clearly recognized. 

* ,... as regards the ^igveda proper/ writes Professor Keith/ 

* Hopkins* has justly insisted upon the historical distlnctioa 
between the Brahmanic age and belief as those are known 
in extant literature, and the age and belief of tbe 

The extant Brahmanas and even the Alharvaveda represent 
a period so removed from, that of the l^igvcda, that the god 
who in the ^igvida is not yet developed as chief god is in 
the Brahmanas and Atharvau already an antiquated figure¬ 
head with whom other newer ritualistic gods are identified to 
ensure their respectability/ 

Moreovetp the Vedic literature clearly shows not so much 
the separation of magic aud religiou as their coming closer 
and closer together till at last the one can hardly be distiu* 
guished from the other. The magical character of both the 
prayers and the sacrifice, since the later part of the Rig vedic 
period* does not dimiuish bat manifests clear signs of being 
ou the increase* If there is no prejudice iu favour of a 
preconceived opinion, this should be obvious to anyone 
acquainted with the Vedic literature. Macdonell, * who shares 
the view of Oldeubergp himself states tbe position quite 
clearly. He says: 

' In the creative age of the ^igveda new prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes; but io the later Vedas,. .. 
prayer was nothing more than the mechanicat appiicatioa of 
ready-made formulas \ and then adds, that the idea of the 
efficacy of prayer, even in the ^{gvedf^, shows that ' mugff 
is already beginning to encroach on the domain of religion, A 

'• ts.* I. p. ChM. 

■ PAOS. [15^94). P csxii j J AOS.p X\% i6jf: XVL p. jf. 

■ ' Vedic ReUiiion.^ ERE., XII. pp. 6iO^-6z[. 
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similar tendency is observable in regard to the sacrifice 
which accompanied the prayers to the gods. The conception 
of the effect of sacrificse which prevails in the Bigvida is 
that the offering wins the favour of a god and induces him. 

to fulfil the accompanying prayer. Even iii the ^igveda^ 

however, traces are already to be found of the uotion that 
the sacrifice exercises compolsion not only over gods, but 
also over natural phenomena without requiring the cO’ 
operation of the gods. Here agaiu we have the intrusion of 
magic into the domain of religion. In the ritual of the 
Brahmauas we find that the tatter has already been largely 
supplanted by the former.' 

The gradual growth of magic and its increasing pre¬ 
dominance iu the Vedic ritual is also attested by the fact 
that the Yajttrveda occupies an intermediate position 
between the j^igpeda on the one hand and the Alhttrvaveda 
and the BrShmanas ou the other. We have here the 
authority of Professor Keith if indeed any were necessary'. 
'The relation of the text of the A-iharvaveda to that of the 
Taittiriya SamhiUi is also of importance in the question of 
chronology, Bloomfield* has subjected,the texts to a dose 
exatoination, and has pronounced definitely for the priority of 
the Yajurteda ..,. More important than any mere detailed 
comparisons of verses is the regulax working over of Yaj^ 
material for magical purposes: the Yajus used sorcery in 
connexion with its great rites, but the Athumaveda converts 
these incidents into substantial and independent objects. 

In our opinion the astounding similarity between the 
magical practices found among the savage races and in the 
Vedic literature is due to an idsniic^l ottitud^ of mind which 
gives rise to them and not necessaxily to their immemoriaf 
antiquity. Thus what we find in the Atharvaveda is the 
product of the same universal attitude of mind, which, 
whenever and wherever it occurs gives rise to similar 
practices and follows the same lines of development. So it 


1 TS.. 1, pp, eW-iii- 


* AV., pp. SO-S6. 
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does not appear necessary to assume that the contents of 
the Alharvaveda existed among the masses ftom the I.E. 
period and even times preceding that period. 

Linguistically again, no part of the Aiharvaveda can, by 
any process of argument whatever, be shown to be pre- 
R-%'ed.ic, If there are some portions which clearly appear 
to be contemporaneous with the ^igvedaf it simply meaas 
that these particular beliefs of a lower nature existed at 
that time and not necessarily previous to it. We do not deny 
that some magical practices may have existed at the time 
of the ^igveda as in all periods of the history of l.E. 
belief, but what we cannot believe is that, even in the period 
of the Bigoeda, magic and witchcraft prevailed among the 
masses to more or less the same extent as found in the 
AihAft'iivcdiiy and that the Rigvtdo was kept free from any 
trace of their existence by the care and cunniug of the 
collectors of the hymns of the fUgveda. This would lead ns 
to a somewhat self-coutradictory position. We will have 
first to assert that the magical practices eierdsed a great 
deal of infiuence among the masses and yet the influence 
was not strong enough to bring the whole of the Vedic 
population under its sway. If the existence of magical 
practices is proved and not simply inferred, it is impossible 
to imagine that there can be at that early age any section 
of the population, however intelligent, cunning and ad¬ 
vanced, which could remain absolutely uninSuenced by and 
positively unfavourable towards such practices and so 
discrete as to leave no trace of its existence whatsoever, 
even in that most heterogeneous of collections called the 
Bigveda, So far as the magical contents of the Bigveda are 
concerned we believe that the express charms found In Stare 
later additions composed contemporaneously with the 
hymns of the other Sachhitas, while the rites and ceremonies 
contained in it are tending to be magical but are not fully 
so, as IS assumed by Oldenherg and accepted by Schrader, 
Froaer and others on his authority. In this respect the 
latest additions to the i^igveda belong properly to a period 
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of transition- Wliat Keith says in this respect is perfectly 
tnie and dedSive: 

'_it is impossible to regard the as a 

direct complement of the Bigveda and as giving the popular 
side of the KiEvedic religion. The Atharv^v^da was prob¬ 
ably not reduced to its present form much, if at all, earlier 
than 50D BX.p and the popular worship locluded in it is one 
which is at once separated by a considerable period in time 
from that of the ^igveda and is presented to uSp not in its 
primitive form, but as it was taken up by the priests." ^ 

Again^ if the priests took care that no trace of any 
popular belief was left in the fligptfrfa, bow were the same 
priests disposed to preserve an entire collection of such 
lower beliefs as is found in the Alharvetveda in an age when 
they were growing more exclusive, more conscious of their 
own power and tndiapeusability, more careful in maintaining 
their prestige and keeping the rest of the people in complete 
darkness about the sacred learning ? It is inconceivable 
that there were other people among the general masses who 
were learned enough to compose and collect the hymns as 
they are found in the It is impossible to 

believe that the Alh^riniv^da was composed and collected 
by any other sections of the Vedic Indians but tbo^ who 
composed and collected the hynms of the other Vedas.* 
Neither can it be believed that the same priests, while 
deliberately excluding all magical practices from the 
Sigv^da, readily consented, nay, actually took such great 
pains as to collect and preserve the whole of this magical 
literature so carefully. The fact rather appears to be that 
at the time of the ^igv^a magic and witchcraft existed in 
a very meagre form. During the period of the Sdmaveda 

I IM., p. 13, 

1 ' Tilt AV. contains a mass gf populdf rdiglou wliicb hdfl been IbIceh np 
and worked OVH' by the Siutic priestly dfiJM tn whexse acdviiy olhtn: texts 
axe dtlc.'^Kcith, IM., p, ix. 

After this BUtbjQiflliitive statcmcat gf Professor Keiths iuay iodependent 
piooC of the pgslUoti would be superQuQiLs. a pn>of wbigh ft U nal at all 
dJfliiiiill IQ fuiiiia!i* 
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and the Yajurveda, dtie firstly to the increased contact and 
association with the aborigines of India,* secondly, to the 
magical character which both prayer and sacrifice were 
gradually assuming, and thirdly to the mental degeneration 
which bad set in probably owing to climatic conditions and 
the growing population among which it became increasiogly 
diiiicnlt to keep the original faith extant in its purer form, 
it began to develop so rapidly, and at the same time so 
nnconsdously, that the very priestly class which was even 
then the sole guardian of the literary heritage and intellec¬ 
tual beliefs had itself fallen a prey. Instead of equivocally 
declaring magic and superstition as belonging to the 
demoniac world, it was formed into a collection, which 
' poses outwardly in the same attitude of dignity as the 
^igseda *, * ‘ the Brahmanical priests handling charm and 
hocus-pocus as religion not as superstition'.* The whole 
population of the V^edic Indians without exception of any 
single class of individuals came to believe in, and sanction 
and sanctify the practice of magic. Magic and witchcraft 
formed an essential part of religion ; they had ‘ penetrated 
and become intimately blended w 4 th the holiest Vedic 
rites Id the form of giving undue importance to sacrifice, 
the mental degeneration of the Vedic Indians had already 
begun and gone a fair way even during that comparatively 
bright period of the To this was soon to be added 

magic and witchcraft and, lastly, the priest-craft. 

One more reason for holding that the Indo-Europeans 
were free from an all-engrossing form of magic is their 
adventurous character and continual migrations from one 
country to another. Ever moving from one place to an¬ 
other, conquering new peoples and new lands; after con¬ 
quest subduing them and spreading both their language and 
civilisation would require a healthy and a vigorous view of 
life, full of energy, daring and fearlessness. This condition 

* cf. BlcKunfield, AV., p, 2. 

* Bloomfidd, AV., p, 3 , I 

* SlDomfcldp SBE.p :s:L 1I, p. iIt* 
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is certainly not only not conducive to tlie growth of magic 
and supeistilion, but hardly to tbeir survival on any 
extensive scale, assuming they existed in former times* 
Magic, generally speaking, is the curse of a settled, un¬ 
disturbed and isolated life, and it has all the more disastrous 
effects if the people happen to live in a bad climate. It is 
here that a human being living a precarious life imagines 
all manner of ghosts, goblins and spirits, some of which are 
good but many bad. It is under these circumstances that 
fear greatly predominates. Every unfortunate and harmful 
event is ascribed to the activity of an evil spirit and only 
occasionally to the displeasure of the gods—if there are any. 

About the oldest l.E.s we do not pretend to speak with any 
certainty. They may have had magic, they may not; 
although the latter view appears to us to be more probable* 
But regarding the Indo-Iianians wc feel confident to say that 
the very mode of their migratory and ever-shifting life 
would prevent them from being very superstitious or magi¬ 
cal. ‘ Tribes of limited local range and a meagre past without 
traditions may conceive the world around them on a feeble 
scale. But migration helps to enlarge the outlook. Local 
powers cannot accompany tribes upon the march. Either 
they most be left behind and drop out of remembrance, or 
they must be identified with new scenes and adapted to 
fresh environments. When the horizon moves ever further 
forwards with each advance, earth and sky loom vaster 
before the imag ination, and sun and moon, the companion 
of each day or the protector of each night, gain more state¬ 
ly predominance.'* 

If we are at all right in saying that the Vedic Indians had 
lived with the early Persians in the Iranian highlands and 
thence descended into India, it is not difficult to imagine 
bow hardy and enterprising these people must have been. 
We certainly do not know the reason why they so migrated; 
but whatever its nature may have been, whether it was due 


I Caipestn, J. E.. Comfmiatint Rttigiim, Loudou, isu t?J. pp- 
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to a religious quarrel or religious persecution, or whether to 
forcible eirpulsion or want of sustenance that> they actually 
traversed dreary Afghanistan and crossed the dreadful 
passes in the Hinduiush, it was an estraordinaiy achieve¬ 
ment in itself. Nor was this all. They not only found 
India, hut conquered and subdued the original inhabitants, 
and succeeded in imposing and maintaining the religion and 
civiliKatioQ they had brought with them. 

Among such people, it appears to us, there may have 
existed some superstitious beliefs as well as some queer 
practices such as the burning of the widow or even human 
sacrifice, but they certainly could not have had much of 
magic. If it is impossible to prove positively that there 
was not much magic iu the I.£, period and tf its existence 
in a somewhat advanced stage must be admitted merely on 
the force of analogy afforded by the evidence of beliefs and 
practices among the savage races of today, the surviving 
practices during the Rigvedic period at any rate could not 
have been many and complicated. 

What is here suggested would again reflect very favour¬ 
ably upon the origin of religion among the Indo-European 
peoples. Even if we cannot say anything for certain, the 
assumed lack of purely magical practices among the Indo- 
Iranians and the early Indo-,\ryans in our opinion 
affords a good explanation of many diiScuIt points in the 
develop meat of the I. E.. I. L as well as ludo-Aryan religions, 
It would also embolden us to say that from the very be¬ 
ginning the higher natural phenomena had made a greater 
impression on the I.E. peoples and that their religious con¬ 
ceptions need not be assumed to have passed through all the 
sUges of the full-fledged systems of Fetishism, Magic, Spirit¬ 
ism, etc., as the religions of the other people appear to have 
done. 

Herbert Spencer/ while putting forward the theory of 
ancestor-Worship as the origin of religion, bad remarked that 

I Tht Pnntipiss 0 / Sxioiogy, Lundon, iSj6, i, pp, jijfl. 
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the adherents of the eTOlution-doctrine cannot claim "a 
profound distiitction between different human races Al¬ 
though this statement is quite correct, Spencer makes use 
of fallacious arguments to prove his position. Firstly, the 
statement ' no Indo-Europeao or Semitic nation, so far as 
we know, seems to have made a religiou of worship of the 
dead ' cannot be regarded as equivalent to holding that the 
Indo-Euiopeans and the Semites were " supernaturally en¬ 
dowed with higher conceptions' (as Spencer takes it) ; and 
secondly* denying the validity of the tbeoiy of ancestor- 
worship as the origin of all gods is in no way inconsistent 
with the theory of evolution. For the evolution theory 
by no means proves, nor even seeks to prove^ that the 
manner of developtnent* whether mental or physical, is 
always the same In every detail whatever the influences at 
work may have been^ Had this been the case, all races of 
mankind ought to have advanced according to a flxed scale 
of progress and ought to have reached esactly the same 
stage of civilization aud culture at any particular time. 
Even according to the principle of evolution ^ which is in 
consouaace with facts* there is room enough for eiccep- 
tionally rapid progress or for a stationary condition* as well 
as a rapid retrogression. Wherever it is accountable by 
reasons and supported by facts* the theory of evolution does 
not and cannot deny its validity* It is true, in the case of the 
mental development of the 1 ,K. peoples, that all the causes 
arc not accurately ascertamable^ but the cumulative effect 
of the known facts undoubtedly suggests that they had 
developed the conception of religion very early, not because 
they were a gifted race but through perfectly natutal al¬ 
though unfortunately unascertaiuable causes. 

Thus, not believing in the existence of a particular 
primitive institution or in a partictilar mode oE the develop* 
ment of religion among a particular race or people does not 
necessarily mean that the writer does not believe in the 
validity of the theory of evolution ; nor is there, as has been 
shown above, any inconsistency in doing this. One can 
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believe in the evoIutioi5Hic>ctrine and at the same time 
question the truth of the views that gods were developed 
out of ghosts or religion out of magic. 

We might conclude this discussion with what Dr. 
Famell ^ has said about the relation of magic with religion 
in Greece and which in our opinion expresses the truth in 
the least objectionablej because iu the most moderate 
terms; 

It is reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
prehistoric Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism to religion, 
but practised for purposes of the community as well as for 
private ends. The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the prehistoric period fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct iuteUectual progress 
or growth of a higher religion. They reveal generally a type 
that is harmless or even philanthropic. Doubtless some 
black magic also fnay have existed but at no time was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 

magiCi as was the case elsewhere in the ancient clvUl^ations, 
notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia*' ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INDO-EUROPEANS ^ THEIR HOME AND 

CULTURE 

I, Th^ UTms IndQ-European and Indc-Jranian 

On philological other grounds it is commonly assum¬ 
ed that the ludtans, the traaiajis and the Armenians of 
Asia, and the Slavs, the Lithuanians, Greeks, the Romans, 
the Celts and the Germans^ of Emope, were, at some 
distant age — about 3,000 to ^oOO years before Christ^ —^ 
origmally one people, or a common group of associated 
people, living a common life and speaking a common 
language or more probably different dialects of essentially 
the same language/ There are four terms by which this 
original people^ or its various branches when collectively 
spoken of, are designated^ This plurality of names is 
due to the fact that the racial consciousness of the origiiial 
group beiug yet audevelopcd^ it did not possess a common 
uame.^ These terms are Indo-CeltiCi Indo-GcrmaDic^ 
Indo-Europeau and Aryan. The first of these terms is 
the least popular among scholars as well as other writers; 

^ O. Sergi, M^diSerrsHean Fioresscir 

tlUnkia U la fU 3 error ta taaiutBla tlial tHr GcnnfLqji ana the ScandioaTiuiS 
are Aiyoiis ; they are whAt he cbUa ' HEirafilcaaeol tbe NoT^ic variety ', and 
liutlier— 

(I) tliat the Arydiia are of A^iatio orlgia ; and 

ja) that the two clc^c cfyiniatiaos, Greek and Lat£d« were not Arynii. 
blit Mediterranean. Aceordlng to him the Aryms were aavages 
when they invaded Europe; they defttroyed in part the auperfor 
civiUution of IheNeolithicpopulatloii, and^uld not have created 
the Greoo-Latiii civiUzatioii4 

S« pp. i- 2 f. Profc^Kir Kjsiih ejcprwea a ^hmlar opinion, UCV„ p. pt 
(*ee bdow). 

* “^The period o# I.E. unity need aoE be placed earHet than yxo B.C/— 
Keith, BCV., p. ga i qf, Meyer* GA., [, li. p. 

* Schrojiltr, p. 

* Meyer, op. cit., p, S51. It id possible that the word arya in some form 
was 1,35. and meant a 'friend' or * 9 uoblc person', but it oouJd not have 
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it was however used by F. Sptegel.^ The German schoUts 
use the tenn'Indo-Geniianic ^ ^ the term Indo-European Is 
generally found in the writings of French, English and 
Italian philologists; while the term Aryan was employed by 
Max Muller aud other popular writers in English and was 
recently used by Schroder in his Ari$ch^ Rdigion, 

The first two terms arose from the views which regarded 
the Celtic and the Germanic languages as the westernmost 
members of the I^Ep family of languages, and the Indian 
languages as the easternmost branch. But the discovery 
of the Tochariau language has deprived these terms of the 
prindpal reason on which they were based** And since the 
terra Aiyan is more properly reserved for the Indo-Iraniaus 
only,^ we will use, as we hove already done sofar^ the term 
Indo-European. Even this term might be objected to on 
two grounds: first, because^ strictly construed, it will leave 
out the Iranians,i the Armenians and the Tcxihariaus ; ^ and 
secondly^ because oue part of the term denotes a country or 
people inhabiting one country, while the other denote a 
continent or people inhabiting a continent* But since all 
terms are objectionable^ and since some term must be used, 
some objections must be disregardedj and the writers in 
English seem to have chosen well in disregarding the objec¬ 
tions to the term Indo-European. It is indeed being more 
commonly used,* and the meaning of the term is already 

kuM OA a. cumiiiqE] ;3asie far tht I.E- pcqple u a whole. Sk. atyn^ 

O. Pers. ariya. At. probably surciTUig In the proper auaes, 

Ari^^rsani^^ Tonti and In tbe of peoples and cauntrlear 

Vtdic fxem, Irani, IrAniiii]; (doubtful) Airem* ’Etia, Irtluid. Sec 

Kaegl, RVp p. 109; Hopkbis, RL, p, i; Sebradui, L* p. S 4 ^; Camoy, 
IE., p. 

* Dif. Ariseke Piriod^^ 

■ A. KtUm. U. B. Uey«, S. Fdst, E. Meyer, H. Ulrt* O* Schiodet, etc. 
In his otUtk in tbe ERE, hcrwtTcr SchfRcler u«s the tcim Aiyas, tvidcotly 
aj an Bnjgliah equivalent of Lhc tenn Indo-GermanlfL 

S Schrader, 3nd ed,, S.V. IHdijgtrmaKtn. 

t ibld„ i-T. vlrwF. 

See cues, F.. A shM Mattual nf C^mporalmt 3nd ed., Landau, 

Ipai, pp. ?-8. 

• It is used by BSogiujacld aud MaedauEH. Hopkinj, bowever, employe 
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free from ambiguity. To keep up the slmiUrity aud 
symmetry we will use the term lado-Iranian iastead of the 
shorter term AryaaJ 

2. The Home of ike Indo-Europeans 

There can be but few controversial questions in the 
world which have given rise to such a voiume of discussion 
as the question of the original home of the Indo-Europeans, 
and ID spite of all this discussionp the answer appears to have 
remained as uncertain as ever. Not only the definite region, 
but even the continent from where they began to migrate 
into other parts of the world, is undetermined^ Thus, 
different portions of the continents of Asia and Europe 
have been, at different times, put forward as the probable 
home of the Indo-Kuropeans. Traditionally, however, it 
was always supposed to, Ue in Asia and even the scientific 
investigators till the middle of the nineteenth century were 
unaniinously in favour of this view. Schlegel,^ found it in 
India; Mommsen^ in Mesopotamia ; A. Pictet* and August 
Schleicher^ In old B act da between the Hindukush and 
the river Osus (Amu Darja] and the Belur-dagb: H. 
Bmniihofer'* in Armenia; Augtist Fick^ first found it in 
the wide steppes of Turan but later in the north of the 
Caucasus;^ and F. Justi>* Monier-WilliamSp^'* F. Leuor- 
ment^^ on the Plateau of Fatuity Johannes Schmid^ who 

the term Aryui la pttlMU&i to lado-HujopeaD, ' becaiw ll \i aliart '.— 
RI., p. 3 ^ 5 * a. 1 . 

1 rf. Fdflt. Ktiiiur, p. |: £ec ^Iso lEIL, p. 2 , a, i, 

* Sprnchg und W^iskeii der indf^, iSodi 

i C^Khi^kU, XVn, p. 

* Lm Oriff/nfj Piiis, 

* dfr dfHUehcn Sprack^, p, 8jf. 

e {Jb^r du UrsitU ImdogrwmartPTi. Uoscl. [M4. 

^ Btiifdgfi «ir KwnU dtr irtdo^grmamscken SpMOChtn, XXIX:, pp. 

S Z. /flr Sprach/ofichun^. XLl, pp. 

^ AidfiaU dis Urseii daw pp. 24 ^. 

Critiury. i88i. 

£fj Ori^Wf dt rhififtirt d'aprii wt Us U^iiiont tU% ptUpUs 

aWfMia»x, rr, p, 40- 
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has put forward important arguments for the Asiatic 
origin, cattie*to the same conclusion as F. Justi and others 
{viz. the highland of Pamir). His principal argument 
is based on the Indo-Ettropean system of enumeration.^ 
Otto Bremer’ argues that the Aral-Caspian steppe was. 
the originai Indo-European home. 

Among others, Mai Muller * and J. Muir,* supported the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. More recently (1917) 
Professor Edtb * has supported the view that ' the I.E. 
home lay in the plateau of central Asia'. Keith adduces . 
evidence which in his opinion ' indicates that the entry of ' 
Aryans into Iran took place from the north-eastholding it 
improbable that the Indo-Iramans had in the first place 
come from Europe. He admits the possibility of utilizing 
the discovery of the Tocbarian language for the European (as 
is done by Bender for esampie) as well as the Asiatic origin 
of the r.E.s but thinks that a priori their movement from 
east to west is mote probable than one in the opposite 
direction.’ Sigmund Feist ^ also, deriving strong support 
from the evidence of the Tocharian language, thinks the I.E. 
home lay in central Asia and more especially in Russian 
Turkestan. A, C, Das® in bis recent book supports the 
discredited view of finding it in the Punjab. 

R. G. La than, first, in the introduction to an edition of 
the CeiTna^m of Tacitus in 1851, and in 1862 in bis Efe* 
ftiitiis of Comparative Philology* and Theodor Benfey, in bis 
introduction to Pick's Vergl. Wdrierbuch, were the first to 
oppose the traditional view, and to seek it in Europe, 
Since the beginning of the present century, the European 

1 ' Dit Urh^fRiat dcr tmd dcf euTcpIiidtc 

Sw/i'PMT fttr Wiitmch^fkn, Fti£].-|]!^. KIhsKp 

1 * StlmO^rapllJ* der gcmtiilliACheD Stttinmc \ jfj dift Pk tfo-. 

UL 757 ’ 

* Essays^ 11^ pp, 4iff, * IfulTp II. 

ft SCV., p. 91. ^ iWd., pp. 

^ KhIiw. pp. 5 «e da* Mtyer. CAr, T, If. pp* 876-95* MpcifnUr 

pp. &39-9S. 

S ^i^edic Tndia. CAtcutta. 1* PP* ^ pp. 
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origin of the Indo-Europeans has been becoming more and 
more probable, and this is almost entirely due to the 
work of German scholars. Bat even here the tinanimity is 
with regard to the continent only, Thus> O. Schrader^ 
thinks it lies in the region of the steppes in south Russia;* 
Tomaschek * in the region of the Danube; L, Geiger * in 
Germany itself; H. Hirt* in the sonth-eastem Baltic 
region; K. Penka * and M. Mach ^ in the south-western Baltic 
region, i.e, south Sweden, Denmark or northern Germany; 
L. von Schroder* in south-eastern Europe, while Bender* 
finds it 'in the great plain of central southern Europe, 
which embraces roughly, the present Poland, Lithuania, 
Ukraine and Russia south and west of the Volga.'** The 

1 Spr 9 ehvniieiehuiig und Vrgfsckie^, II, pp. 506 ond 514: RtaUexthem, 
1901, ppi. 9j9 Bod 90]; ood less definitely In DU Jndogemuinsit, 1911, p. iCo, 

* Por ofijeetiaiu nEsed atfslnsl tkU ONieliisiMt nee H. Hitt, DU /into* 
tfnmansM, igeiy, p. 619; Schifider, AR,, I, pp. aaifi.; Fdst, Httlluf, pp, 
SOl-4. See also tlie detniled ctiticlsm of SchtAder's view in Enrl Petffen, 
0, Sikradtff HypctitSfi jttm JtH SudtttiiiMekeH Urheitmit der IndoftTManfn, 
Leipzig, 190S 

The most LtuporLBLiit objection put fatwHi'd by Keith is that ' fDudi ItuEfila 
b csseuU&Uy a place of passage and not a permauetit abode—B CV., p, 91. 

■ I, dtr Wi^fVr Akadumit 4 ir WisssNS^ka/^n, PkiL'Mst. 

KUmc, CXVI, p, ?i6f, 

4 EHlwkklungsgAtihiihig MtKsckheit, 1871, pp, n jff. 

The most Important ohjecUona to this theory are that (I) the I.^.sdid npt 
know the sea [cf. Bender, lot dt}; and (ii) the slriklag fact that the 
I-E. speech has anfiEred ^oh slrlkiu^ aJtnratJDns at the hand^ ol the 
Cfermana^ la most cmlj explained by the hypothesis that ia Ceimany 
this speech was jmpa^dby a amall minonty on a pre-existing population.— 
Keith. BCV+g p, See aljo Sergi, Or, M^diiitraM&an Rac^t IfOndoHj 

p. ifi 

s Du IndagatmtinfK, ipoj, 1 , pp. 176-98, * M^wkunlidet Aritr. 

T Dk /fetmail ikr Imtogtrman^n im LicAU d£t urgisfJiukitkkeit Fawickung^ 
Berlio^ tSOs, 

Du AriKke Leipdg, 1914, p, 3 j8. 

^ TAa ^foMdj of tAii IndOf^EuroptaMs, Priacctoii oq-d Lrondon, 1933. 

Am J. Camoy Ln his Las Irfda^EutOpientf p, 76 says, 'C^eSi done dam 
It Sad dts ^asUt pSaints dt Russit (more definitely ' f^^ior A^ Dnifpft 
7U/ ssmbtt oeOfF did U ptut aiKitn dt AispfrtiOn des indo-EuropArns 

aw7u«^ nOHS puissom fgmtmttr * , Mallltoiip OH the Other hand, had limply 
declared it to be ' somEwhere in Eufope*. + The actual home of the ori^nal 
' Indo-Germaiiic'^ or ^'iHdo’Eoioptim** iribca we enmaot determine with 
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latest theory for a European home is that of Professor 
Giles in the* Cambridge Hisi<try of India} According to 
him Austria-Hungary was the original area of characterisa¬ 
tion of the I*E. tribes. 

The arguments for a European home of tJie Indo-EuTo* 
peaDS> irrespective of a particular region, may be sumiua- 
rized as follows: * 

(i) Firstly, ftom the philological fact that *aliu<^t every 
Indo-Enropean language shares with its cognate a common 
word for honey^ or an intosieating drink made from honey 
it is inferred that the ludo-Europeans must have originally 
lived in a " honey-land But while none of the Asiatic sites 
proposed as the possible home of the Indo-Etiropeans falls 
within the bee-belt, in Europe " the bee is indigenous almost 
everywhere 

(a) Secondly, there are certain arguments based ou floral 
and fannal names. For many reasons, however, the use of 
this evidence requires great caution. Still it is averted 
that the cumulative effect of this evidence points to Europe 
rather than to Asia as the original home of the Indo-Enxo- 
peans. 

{a) Trees and autmals^ for which some common names 
are found to exist in two or more of the Indo- 
European languages, appear to be on the whole 
indigenous to European soil. 

{b) On the other hand^ the names of trees and animals 
peculiar to Asia are not found to be so common. 
It is also pointed out that the Indo-Iranian 
names of some of the peculiarly Asiatic plants 
and animals, appear to be !ate and local in 

RTtalntj^ UsQugh ** Aomcwh&rc In Eutr'OpF ** at prcienl the uid 

COQ^deilt iLD^wc^r at ticicQiMt to a qtltsticm i^hicH £ft j jcAti Ago ptoduciHl tht 
micrely in^tinctlTc bnt vqujilLy coiifidciit '^AamcwfacTF jn 
p. 3: Abo EZr, p. $ P. 

1 h 6 «. 

* The AJgumcsi ts are a simiiaaTy nf BEsdej's jndieicwifl Uttla boot referred 
to BboVEn, 
t op. dt., p. 19. 


* op^ aUt p. At, 
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formatioa, and the foUo^ing are offered as 
examples of tfaia:™(i} the ‘first word'^ for an 
elephantp referred to in the RV. only twicep U 
clearly late since mechantcaL The Sauskrit 
name = elephant, really means '(a 

beast) with a hand", (h) The same is the case 
with the name nyagr 6 dka^^ " banyan tree ' the 
word meaning * the down-growing (tree) 

(c] The beech tree" is then made a point of speciai 
argument. It is believed that the word is 
"securely Indo-European \ although the original 
meaning is uncertaiu. It is declared, that it is 
decidedly a tree of the temperate region and as 
such Moes not fit into any realistic picture of 
the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans *. Fur¬ 
ther it is added that " a large part of the Indo- 
Europeans, those of the west at any rate, lived 
in prehistoric times within the European beech 
region 

(if) The silver birch ^ is also similarly treated. The 
words for a silver birch, it is argued^ ate ' every¬ 
where the same from Iceland to India". But 
this tree does aot grow in Europe south of 45“, 
It is therefore concluded that " the birch tree 
alone furnishes a strong probability that the 
Indo-Buropeaus came from somewhere north of 
the 45th parallel and east of the Vistula *. 

(3) Thirdly,* there is an argument derived from the 
discovery of the Tocharjau language. The Tocharian langu¬ 
age discovered in eastern (or Chinese) Turkestan is said 
to be a centum language, the only centum language that is 
found in Asia. That all the centum tongues of Europe may 
have come from this ' limited and isolated territory * is 
considered /uc^e improbable and the character of the 


1 MAcd^aeU, Av A., S’dJtiAfiV Di^fion^ry, 1924, iir. 

* op. eft,, pp. wa. * op. dt-. pp. 3i-3J, * op. dt., pp. 44-45- 
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Tocharian laa|uage. together with the fact that the linguis¬ 
tic records of*the Tochadans are not older than 500 
are taken to justify the conclnsion that "the TochariadS 
were relatively late Indo-Celtic emigrants from Europe 

These argumentSj Bender thiuks> decidedly point to 
Europe as the oTigiaal home of the Indo-Europeans. He 
then adds* that' if this be accepted as a working theory, it 
is possible, by process of elimination, to restrict the place 
of origin still further', and the above considerations, coupled 
with the fact that the Indo-Europeans did not know * the 
great ocean' make 'the great plain of central and south¬ 
eastern Europe * the most probable home of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean tribes*^ 

There are also some who think that the Indo-EuxopeadS 
came neither from Asia nor from Europe but from a region 
which lies partly in both the continents. Thus F. Krets¬ 
chmer,* supported by R. Meriuger’ and E* Symons,* thinks 
that * a narrow strip of land extending froin France over 
middle Europe and the Kirghese steppes to Iran was 
the cradle of the Indo-European civilization* while F. Ratzel 
finds it in the region *voM 35. Grad n, Br. an $Udost^n&td- 
wfsiiich bis g^gen den Polarkrcis v&n der Abdachung 

zum Pershchen bis znr Dr. Griswold^ 

a bo admits the possibility ^ that the ludo-European clans, 
being largely in the pastoral stage, might have roamed over 
the great ^'grassy plainof central Europe and Asia* 
extending perhaps from the Danube aud the plains of north 
Germany through southern Russia on into ceutral Asia 

1 arp. eit,> pp- 

* in 4u GisekMu 4er grUchisektn Sprmke, 

■ imdQj^grm^mKh^ SpfMhwisseHtchaff, 

I Het dir Indfygirmamn^ Handeiingin in Makdie^ingen pah d* 

Mntffsck<ippij dir Ntdirlandtrki LeiiiFkundi ii Leiden, 189!-^. 

A Sc^rader^ O.^ Sprache uni (Jr^e^chkhis, 199^. pp. 

* ' Uter del] Uraprtuig imd dCi? Wondcrmigcii der VAlkrf Berichii dir 

K/^L Saekiisiken GtSr d^ PhU-^L.p 189^ and 1900. p^ 128. 

T RV.. p. le. 

* Hftddon, Ar Cl. ^^andenngi a/ Piopks\ Loedoa, t9ll* 
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adding a cote tliat' the valleys of the Ural and Volga, Don 
and Dnieper, and also that of the Danube, Vould furnish 
a suitable habitat for the undivided Indo-European tribes 
There are indeed many more powerful arguments in 
favour of a European than an Asiatic home, but the view 
that it lies partly in both the continents appears to us 
to be more probable. For want of arcfaaeologicat evidence, 
however, all efforts to determine the deffnite i^ion whence 
the Indo-Europeans spread, are bound to remain merely 
interesting and ingenious speculations. If we are ever to 
have a thoioughty satisfactory solution, it must be sought 
with the help of archaeological hods* and ethnological evi¬ 
dence, When * we can identify the Indo-Europeans racially, 
ascribe to them definite archaeological remains and desig¬ 
nate those remains by their Indo-European nameswe 
might perhaps find that the Indo-Europeans came from 
a land which lay partly in Asia and partly in Europe. 
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3. Sot*rce& of Information for LE. Culture and Religion 

The lack of certain knowledge of the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans need not stop us from trying to know what 
we can of the civilization of the common Indo-European 
period, and in this, philological evidence is our best sonrcep 
A careful examination and comparison of the vocabularies 
of the didereut languages spoken by the various branches of 
the Indo-Enropeau peoples, has enabled us to gain some 
knowledge of the state of civilization, the social and politi¬ 
cal institutions and the religious as well as moral Ideas of 
the Indo-European peoples** The misleading character of 
this evidence has been long recognized; still, it is useful to 
bear in mind the caution that one should not jump at 
a conclusiou as proved, on the mere evidence of a 
similarity of a word or two. The science of comparative 
mythology which is based upon the science of comparative 
philology b also an importaut source. Otto Schrader once 
thought that these two sciences constituted the only sources 
on which is to be based uot only what we know but what 
we shall ever know, of the religion of the Indo^Enropeans.^ 
The study of comparative Indo-European institutions as 
seen in the oldest historical sources, aud more recently pre¬ 
historic archaeology also furnish some valuable informal 
tiou; * but the former being maiuly based on philology, and 


I rupsou. J, E; ArttiM India, 1^14, p. 4- 

I Pwikiii^ric A ntiquitiiS <?/ Ifes Aryan Eoff- tr., tS90, p. 40^. 

■ Griswold, R,V-> p. 7, 
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the science of archaeology, so far as it concerns the l.K.s at 
any rate, being in a very undeveloped condition, the first 
place still belongs to the science of comparative philology. 
What H. Hirt said at the end of his Die Iniogermanen ‘ 
holds good to the present day t ' Der Begrif def Indo- 
germanen $iehi and fdlU mit der Sprache.' 

This high position occupied by comparative philology in 
our sources of information carries with it at least two great 
disadvantages. In the first place, comparative linguistic 
material carries us back only to the period just preceding 
the separation of the Indo-Euiopean languages; i.e. to a 
period, not when the first words were spoken, but to a time 
when a certain language was well established ; and in the 
history of man tUs occurs quite late. Thus we are left in 
absolute darkness with regard to the actual stages of devel¬ 
opment of this people, in the pre-Indo-European days. It 
is generally held that the account given by the anthropolo¬ 
gists of the stages of civilizatiou throi^h which man has 
passed, is so fundamental that it must have bee a common 
to all races of mankind. For want of any evidence of the 
pre-Indo-European period to the contrary, we cannot but 
assume that the Indo-Europeans bad also passed through 
the Early and Later Palaeolithic stages of culture. But so 
far as mental development is concerned even anthropology 
does not render us any great assistance. However much 
the anthropologists may wish, they have not yet been able 
to tell us, even indirectly, anything that is based on evi¬ 
dence about the mental development of the Indo-Europeans 
iu the pie-lndo-European or prehistoric ages. From the ' 
facts that the Indo-Europeaus knew something of agricul¬ 
ture, lived in some sort of houses, used polished stone 
unplements, possessed domesticated animals, knew weav¬ 
ing, plate- and pot-making, and buried their dead with 
some care, it is natural to assume tliat they belonged to the 
Heolithic stage of culture. Thus we can with great 


^ II, p. S 49 . 
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probability assign them a more or less d«G.iiite place in the 
scale of the growth of material culture. But the mental 
development of these peoples, as portrayed iu their languagep 
does not accord well with this crude material culture they 
possessed. 

We fully appreciate the value of the material pro¬ 
gress they had made upon the previous ages; but stiH 
it appears to us that their mental level is astoundingly 
and disproportionately high. Not only did they possess a 
systematic language, hut a language which was full of great 
ideas. Had anybody, in the absence of linguistic evidence* 
said that the early Indo-Europeans, who were yet in the 
Neolithic stage of material culture, called man by a name 
meaning the ' thinking ones * {* di^ Dmkendcn ")/ worshipped 
the sky as their father as well as the sun and the moon, we 
feel certain he would have been ridiculed by the anthropolo¬ 
gists. And the anthropologists could not have been blamed 
for this. For the material culture which the ludo-Euro- 
peans are supposed to have pressed does not warrant 
every conclusion we derive about the beliefs and practices of 
the Indo-European peoples from philological evidence/ 
Thus^ between these two sciences of anthropology and 
comparative philology, due to the undeveloped character 
of aothiopology, and also of archaeology oa which anthro¬ 
pology depends for its evidence, but still more to the 

^ Sk. MfliifiirK Golb. O. Bulf:. 'fnaH:', whi^ib miglii be 

nected witb tbe T.^. root m^n 'to Ihlnk' (Sk. -lie ihjokf \ 

M^Hdi ‘A miutl'ziGk. jUvQv ^spirit', LaU =0+ Bulg. 

ntbnja 'to milid FelU^ <ip. dL, p. 

9 Tbis ti. not, howtvfirk tct s-iiy th^t thr matcriat eivxUsalicni of iht dLJ 
not ix^rrespciid tolbcir mcDl-il] odvoia cement^ Wbal w? wlsb to point (Hit ia 
tbat tbeir mental capadty wbA of a highET kind tbno tbe Ldtkmpologflts, 
jtld^i7g solely from tbe ETidenoe of their matEiiail would Attribute 

to tb«tu. And fanJt with onthropologiciil dedocUoDfi, ratbET than qaarxcl 
with the IcM advimctd opndition oi the mAtetfnl dvillzatJoa g| the I.H-s. 
^either do we 5nppo« that they were in any way a gifted naiiv- tKcame wt 
bold tbot whatever capabOltlH for tboagbt Ib^^ manifested, were 

due to pEtreclJy natural but In their case more favoiLrahlc 

cf. the ehsqucQt eulogy of the Aryan (I.E.} race by Scbidder* .4R., 

pp, 
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peculiar character of Ungnistic evidence, there lies today a 
wide gulf on account of which we cannot Iftiow the con- 
tin uous development of the Indo-Europeau peoples. We 
must therefore be content to proceed with the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean period without trying to find out the links by which it 
was connected with the ages previous to it. 

Secondly, comparative philology is not always a safe and 
conclusive guide for the history of primitive institutions. 
For "words and symbols do not always carry with them 
complete and accurate descriptions of things they desig¬ 
nate To take a modern example^ the word rnm: means 
* * in America,' wheat" in England," oats * in Scotland, 

^ barley " in Sweden, and * rye' in Germany/ 

It is sometimes denied that there even eaisted a distinct 
race called the Indo-Europeaas: were they not simply 
" ein Gemhch von verschisd^ne 7 i Typen So far as we are 
concerned, this question does not arise at all. Whether it 
was a distiuct race or not, we know this much for certain, 
that there was once a group of peoples who lived in some 
definite region and spoke perhaps different dialects of the 
same language. Thns when we speak of the ludo-Europeaus 
we do not assume a distinct race, which had lived aloof ftom 
other races, or had retained the purity of its blood untar¬ 
nished and unmixed, but merely a group of these related 
peoples.® We will first give a brief sketch of their civiliza¬ 
tion and then proceed to give an account of tbeir religion, 

4- The hido-Euri^pean Cuiture 

The earliest I,E«s of whom we have any information 
appear to have possessed a culture which had made great 
progress over the Palaealithic stage, when there were no 
houses, no huts, uo clothes or pottery, nor domesticated 

I Umdflr. op. Cit.. p. t Fdii, Kuktfr. p. 5 tU. 

* d, FoilSSlii, lEII,, pp. 17-59; ^ n f-lf patfAU Ut Inda^ropienM 

pwi mkifi formnisftt iin de iyp^i^ diffSrmU liitu par ^ rx 

ti JVpm oWiMPf Feial, quoted by Fouisiii, <bid.pp. la. 
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animals, and when people lived only by hiinting and fishing/' 
The LE.s, ftoA the time to which the common words occur¬ 
ring in the different I,E. languages and from which we 
derive the information of their culture belongp must have 
lived a settled* domidled life* in some well-defined region. 
They were not at any rate purely nomadic,® and tlie 
pastoral stage as well as the stage of elementary agricolture 
appears to have been reached. 

They knew how to bnild wocwien houses or huts, that 
were thatched with straw^® and may have sometimes been 
partially underground. But they also knew uatUTally forti¬ 
fied places where they could hide in times of danger. 
Certain words occurring in the various I.E. languages also 
indicate that they might have built some sort of forts** 
Bnitding in stone was. however, unknown. 

Cattle-breeding was one of the most important occupa¬ 
tions of ancient times. This is clear from the fact that 
cattle remained the standard of value as well as the means 
of enumeration and counting, for a very long time* even 
after the separation of the tribes.^ For this reason 
Schroder thinks that the name 'cattle-breeders* (FfV/r- 
zUchtcr) is the most suitable for these people.® Cattle un¬ 
doubtedly constituted the chief wealth of these people. 

The western I.E.s also developed swine-breeding sooner 
or later, but it is^ot found among the Aryans or the ludo- 
Iranians.^ The cow was undoubtedly the most important 
domesticated animal for a long time. It did not only pro¬ 
vide them with flesh* milk* and hides* but also drew their 
carriages^ and peihaps ploughs. The breeding of sheep 
was also perhaps known at this tlme^ Indeed* Schroder 
holds that the sh^p was the first and the oldest 

I a.v. AB.., p- S 34 + 

3 tllit., i fPfpantfjf^ p. jlSj, 

* Pcbt, A'u/iuP', p. 144; Schrader^ i,t. Si»iU. 

s SdtTftder, C^id : Schroder^ AR.. pp. 234. aSi-a i Felfft. p. 14"^ 

^ AR.. p. 2$^ f SclLr 6 de^ AR., pp. 13&-57; M. Mudi. Hrtmal 

pp. rj? 5 £f. 

A Schtfidcr* AR.. p. 135. 
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domesticated anitna) of the I.B.s ^ on the evidence of the 
folloTviog and other philological equations :*5k. dvf-, Gk. 
5/f, Lat. onis, Ir. ii. O-H.G. oh, Lith- avis, O. SI. ovica,* 
Eng. eve. According to M. Mach,* the first domesticated 
animal of the I.E.s was the ^e-goat. They, at any rate, knew 
this animal.* The dog was domesticated very early and 
hantiog with dogs may have been familiar. 

The horse was abo known and domesticated. Its^flesli 
was eaten and special importance was attached to offering 
it in sacrifice. The prehistoric finds of the Palaeolithic age 
show that both the horse and the cj|W were the domestic 
slaughter animats. Through their frequent slaughter and 
sacrifice the l.E.s came to possess quite an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the parts of the body of cattle. To Schroder it 
appears very probable that the I.E.s used the horse for 
riding as well as drawing and that some primitive form of 
racing (ias Wethrenmn) was known,* Schroder thinks 
that the use of the horse for the war-chariot originated in 
the land of the Euphrates and the Tigris and that it thence 
spread to India, Iran, and Greece. Professor Wiuteruitz * 
opposes this view, while, according to Schroder, ‘ the wild 
horse was a native of Europe and w*as domesticated by the 
Hchn,^on the other hand, seeks to prove that the 
European domesticated animals, in general, came from these 
countries to Europe. Schroder says that be can see no good 
argument in favour of this conclusion, and adds that ‘ from 
what we know, the early I.H.s appear to have been quite 
capable of domesticating and learing animals 

1 Sebroder, pp- 7 ^-^. * Ibw!, p- 7^: FcUlp KnHur. p. 149. 

s op. dL* p. * SdurddcT, AR., p. 

^ Compare wltb tbls H. G. Wells, of History, London. 19^1* 

p, 1371: 

'The eaiiy Aryana did not tide or drive horH$; they bad very 

little to do with bopsea Tbe Reindeer men were a boTM-pcople, hot tht NeO’ 
lilbie were a osw^people. They ate beef udt bor«e/ 

^ ^ Wag wisgen wir von den lodogenoAiiEn ? \ Briia^* sar AXl^. Zii-* 19° 
Nt. j|8^ 239, 146, J53, 35J, 

^ Had HsuiUttf, Berlin. tSyo. 

* AR.,^ p. 3 J 3 ; sineb, op, oit., p. iSl. 
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Historicalp archaeological, and philological evidence avail¬ 
able, makes if certain that the Tvestem branch of the I.E*s 
had a knowledge of agriculture from a very early period and 
as the list of common words shows* it was by no means very 
elementaiy.^ Schroder indeed thinks that agriculture in 
Europe goes back to the PalaeoUthic age * But no com- 
mon words for either agricultural implements, or agricultural 
products are to be found in the Indo-Iramau vocabularies,* 
and an adequate explanation of this has been a matter of 
some difEciilty. It* however, appears to be probable that 
during the period proper cattle-breeding was the most 
predominant occupation, while agriculture was in its most 
rudimentary stage. The western branch, after their separa¬ 
tion from the common stock but while they were yet more 
or less united among themselves, soon developed it. perhaps 
owing to contact with the people who then occupied Europe 
and to whom a somewhat more advanced agriculture was 
known. The eastern branch, however, had no occasion to 
use the little knowledge of sgilcutture they possessed, as 
they passed over lauds which were unsuitable for agricul¬ 
ture.* Bat the idea that some sort of corn can be obtained 
from land, was not altogether forgotten and later became 
the nucleus of Indo-Iranian and Indo-^Aryan agriculture* 
Finding no use for agriculture they kept to the old cattle- 
breeding. Sk* ydvas, Av, yava, Pers* Jau, Gk* Ir. eorna, 
Lit* javas, pi. javal, however, unmistakably show that 
at least one kind of grain was known during the united I.E* 
period.* 


i Schrodci.ft a.v. I, pp. 63 ,^ and alao icw|- 79 ; SdirMcr. AR., 

pp, 358^40; Fclat, pp. Kirt. pp, 

1 achrad-cr,* pp. 

* njid., p. 5 : ScdirMet, AR.* pp, 

* II. lilTt's exploiiiaLlcm tiiat the cAsxem branch the I.H.a jijtji bod 

Common words for fiLgdcuttuTal fmplemeiita and producu, but that they wort 
' loTgotten tbroDgh disuse ' do« uot Appen-r to b« probable. H. llirt. IF.. 3. 
PP^474^: V. pp. ftbo Scbradcr.^ 1, p. 10 - Htn, 

P =5J- 

* Fdal, JCuiiur^ p. 165 ■ SchiDdei^ AR-. p. 2^ 
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Among the I.E.s of the western branchp as long as they 
remained together, there was as yet no individtial ownership 
in Land and as compared with the manly pursuits of hunt¬ 
ing and 6siimg, agriculture waa looked down tspon.^ It is 
possible that it was for this prejudice against agriculture 
as an occnpation that the agricultural Vai^yas of India 
ranked below the Ksatriyas or the warrior class.* 

There can be no doubt that hunting was lenawn to and 
practised by the I.E .9 in spite of the fact that a common 
word is lackiag.® Bears and wolves were hunted^ not only 
because they were dangerous to men, but also for their flesh 
and hides.* 

From archaeological remains found in what are known as 
the" kitchen-middens' in Denmark, and in Swiss lake-dwell¬ 
ings, it is inferred that dshiug was known; but here also 
common words are wanting. Von Schroder, however, still 
maintains that fishing was known, arguing that absence of a 
common word does not necessarily mean that the thing was 
unknown in I/E. times, e.g. he says that milk was uudoubt- 
edly known, although no common word can be found. 

The I.E.S ate flesh as well as vegetables. The flesh of 
domestic animals was however more extensively used. The 
greater use of flesh probably explains the fact that salt was 
not used, since: a common word for salt is not found * among 
all the branches of the Among the western I.E.s a 

common word for salt exists, but neither in the nor 

in the ^igveda is there any word for salt at all."' As we 
learn from the Swiss pile-dwellings* a solid heavy bread might 
have been prepared from wheat, barley or millet, and milk 
also was probably used* Perhaps they prepared some sort 
of cheese* also, and butter was ' apparently used more as a 

^ Sciirad*r,* 1 , p, 10*= Hfrt. p, 

^ Pelftt, p, 

^ p, 3*4, * ilald., pp. ^-S ; SclinHlcr, AR.. p. 14*^ 

^ fWdr, n. 3, 

® <^riswolil, RV,., p, a. Scbruder, AR.. p. Scbradcr, a.v.^ Saitt, p. JW. 

^ B Ibid., s.v./Cdjrf. 
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salve or ointment than for food They ate some wild 
fruits and drank an intoxicating drink made from honey,; 
Sk. mddhu, Av* wa&jf or intoxicating drink" (Sk. ' 

mad, • to intoxicate Gk. Ir. mid^ O.Sl. O, ^ 

Pers. maddo^ Lith. mtduSf 

For clothings skins were used from the old^t times, 
but since the I.E.s were familiar with weaving wool, an 
upper cloth fastened with a needle of bone may have been 
used. But no tinderclothing or head-cover was known. 
Some sort of footwear also may have been used,^ Teeth of 
animals, ivory, and stone pearls appear to have been used as 
ornaments.* Long hair and beards were perhaps worm* 

The I.E.s made use of quite a variety of weapons. Bows 
and arrows were long known, and to them were added 
the knife, spear, javeUn or lancet axe, hatchet, hammer, and 
probably the club also. Although the sword itself was un- 
known, flint daggers were used. The variotis finds of the 
Palaeolithic age show that spear-heads were sometimes 
made of bone.^ It is possible that they used leather or 
wooden shields for protection, but thi5^ is rather uncertain. 
Helmets and armour were, however^ certainly not known J 

Among household utensils earthen pots were certainly 
used. Sometimes they are found with decorationsK They 
were, however, still made without the potter's wheel or the 
potter's oven. They had also whetstones or grinders^ ham¬ 
mers, axes, hatchets, knives and needles,^ No furniture 
could have been knowu^ but skLus and mats may have beea 
used to sit upon. Probably men and animals lived under 
the same roof, as is found in some places in Switzerland. 

In addition to spinning and weavings they also knew how 
to tan hides. They built carriages, houses^ and huts as 

I GrliWold. pip. ; Scliradcir^l 1 , pp. and ScblA- 

ikr, p 542. 

* SdLradcr,l 1 , p* IJf?. 

s SEbroder, KkiduHf. * Scbr^er, AR,, p. ^43. 

^ Zlnuncr. AIL., p. 2^; SctifSUtr, AR., p. 243. 

^ SdirddET, SuV. S^&dcf, AE,, p. 244. 

’ Uifd., p. 24%^ * Scihradef, p. 925 ; AR., p. 24S. 
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well boats. All these arts, howevetp must have been in 
a very undeveloped condition. Conmion words for the 
various parts of the carriage are found; e.g. LE, achse, 
Sk. dksa, Gk. Lat. O.H-G, ahsa, A.S. iax, O. 
Nor. O.S!. Qsi, Lat. axis} So is there a common word 
for a boat; Sk, ndus, Gk, niu?, LaL navis^ Ir. ndij Nor. 
7i6r^ According to Schrader* a ndm could have meant 
nothing ebe than ^^usgeMhlUr Baumstamm *, i.e. a 
' hollowed tree-trunk ^ hecatis^ tlie primitive boats were very 
simple and made out of the hollowed trunk of a tree. Carts 
and boats must have been the principal means of traveL 

T.E. trade consisted of barter ^nly. As pointed out 
abovej the cow was the standard of value. They knew the 
" numbers from i to lO and loo,* 

The measure of time was simple and primitive. The 
different parts of the day might have been distinguished by 
the different positions of the sun, from which was probably 
derived the coca of the sun as the measurer of the day found 
in the j^igveda. The year was divided into two parts and 
called by the name of the tnro seasons^ summer and winter. 
Spring was only the beginning of summer and was not 
recognized as a separate season. The moon also was the 
measure of time as indicated by the old names coming from 
the toot ma," to measure ': Sk^ ifiasd (Eng- moan and 
Tnonih, G^i.Mond, Manat}, Av. mdoUha, Gk. 

Goth. Plena, Lith. 

A month distinguished by the course of the mooUj was 
divided into two parts, the new moon and the full moon/ 

The basis of the patriarchal joint family appears to 
have been clearly established^ since common names for 
father, mother, brother, son, daughter, father's brother, 
mother's brother, father-in-law, mother4n-!aw, daughter- 
in-law, nephew, etc,^ are found/ Moreover^ the form of 

1 ScbrxtdcrA Ih p- < 5 ^ * Schrader, p. 711, 9 Griswold* p- S. 

* Sclic^d«r. p, 3 S 0 : Scbmdcf, pp, 543, jpj, 

s GTifwqld, RV.. p. j; Fciat, See the various articLcft la 

SchradcT, 
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relatioaship ia the family appears to ha 7 e already beea 
agnatic. Tlibse persons who were related through the ^ 
mother are in general called by a name which, means * those \ 
that are relatedthus dearly preserving the secondary or 
formal character of this lelationship (Sk. bdndhu from 
bandh, 'to bind’; Gk. bhendb).'' Whether this patriarchal 
family was, in the pre-I.E. days, preceded by the so-called 
* matriarchatc' Mtttt^rr&chl ’ or ' M ulter/dge \ according 
to which descent was reckoned from the mother, is dis¬ 
puted, but such a possibility is generally admitted.* With¬ 
out this assumption it is said that certain elements of the 
I.E. family organization would be inesplicable,* bat that 
there is no trace of its e^cistence in the I.E. period appears 
to be undoubted.* 

The lot of the wife, as well as the daughter-in-taw*, who 
into the family of hex husband after the marriage, does 
not seem to have been an easy one.* While the husband 
fought battles and hunted, the wife bad to look after the 
borne and take care of the children.* The head of the family 
has extensive powers, both over the members of the family 
and the family property.^ On account of the constant fight¬ 
ing, men were always wanted and sons were thus very highly 
desired, while the birth of a daughter was deprecated and 
girl infants were often exposed. I.E, marriage seems to 
have been either by purchase or capture,* and the wife was 
treated as nothing better than a commodity purchased or 
captured. This accords well with the facts that a common 
word for marriage is lacking* and that marriage was later 
called by a name meaning 'lordship' of the 

husband over the wife,'* Although the esastehceof a strict 
tribal law in favour of monogamy is improbable, polygamy 

1 1 , pr * Scbriider,, p. ^66: GrUwold, "RV., p. lo. 

> p. 566. cl. |c 30 y, Si'Wc m. Sdifflder, p, ijsf. 

* ihid,, pp. 

& Griawild, RV.^ p. 9. S Petit, Kiiituw^ p. lofl. 

T Griswold, RV*p p. 9. * LbitL, Sch^Mcr, AR,, p, 

a Sdiroder b^t.^ Ehf ; Felat, p. io 3 l. 

vs GriMald, RY.« p. 10; Schrudtr^ I, p. 216 ■ Fcbt, p. ro 9 - 
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does not appear to have been very common. The very 
old custom of exogamy possibly e^risted. Solme traces of 
the practice of ' sali\ the voluntary burning of the 
widow with her dead husband, and also of a distinct pre¬ 
judice against second marriage of the widows, are found 
among the various branches of the I.E.s and so these cus¬ 
toms may have been current iti very primitive times. 

There is no evidence to show that auy formal poUtical 
union existed, A number of joint families lived in a 
village (vf^ and a number of such villages probably 
formed a clan. The members of the clan were loosely 
united by birth, speech, and custom. But in times 
of danger* and espedally when attacked by a rival clan, 
they may have acted together. Neither clan-lords nor king 
appear to have existed. Dr* Griswold, judging from the 
common name Aryap thinks that the existence of political 
' federation' goes back to the ludo-Xranlan period-^ It Is 
probable that In the Indo-lianlan period there may have 
existed definite clans with a recc^ui^ed or a chosen head 
who governed the clan. 


* RV.| pp. lo^ij. 


CHAPTER V 


% 

THE INDO-EUROPEAN RELIGION 

'Water ike limpid fiming, veiling rip ar runnit^ dry; 
fire tlu illuminating, kindled or quenched: air unseen by 
the eye, but sensible to ear and touch ; earth the nourhhittg, 
out of which everything grows and into which all that has 
grown dissolves ; these, to mankind from the earliest time, 
have appeared sacred and venerable: ceremonies, transac¬ 
tions, and events in life first receive their solemn consecra¬ 
tion from them. Working as they do with never resting 
activity and force on the whole of nature, the childlike man 
bestows on them his veneration.. ..Even today the majesty 
and might of these eldest born of things awake our admira¬ 
tion; how cotild antiquity have forborne its astonishment 
and adoration ? Such worship is simpler, freer, aftd more 
dignified than a senseless crouching before pictures and idcis.' * 

The Indo-European Gods: (a) Dyeus 

' It ts emphasised,' says Schrader, ' in the most unmis¬ 
takable fashion, by unbiassed authorities, with regard to 
the most diverse sections of the old Aryan (I.E.) racial 
territory, that the worship of the sky and the powers of 
nature connected with it, formed the real kernel of the 
Aryan religion.' ‘ The words in the two phtlologically well 
established equations {Sk. Dyaus {pitdr), Gk. Zeis, Lat. 
Dies i-piter), Jupilar 0u-piter=2«WT«p ancient vocative), 
O. Nor. Tpr. O.H.G Ziu, meaning ' sky' or the ' father sky ’ * 
and Sk. devd. It. dia. Uth, deva-s, Lat. ic«s, O. Nor. tivar, 
meaning ' the heavenly one' or ' the bright one '}* have been 

t Gfiinin, TM., p. 583. * ‘ Aiyan Relfgton', RRE., II, p. 

« SChfader. AR.. p. 33 : sec alM BkMtiiticId, RV.. pp. iio^ii; Mscdooelt, 
VM., p. 8 ; Sebroder, AR., pp. yx>-yoa; Griswold, RV„p. 14; Wilke. RI.. 
p, 107; Fei»l, Ktatm. pp. 33S'339; Meyer. GA., l» (Iplj). p- SCy: HJrt. 
/<id(ii|ri«iAPWPi. p. io6<ipo?}: Ciimm. TM., I, pp. ipjS, 

♦ Sebntder, AR., pp, 15-16; Usencx, C8<!(wptopp*ei*, BerUnltfpSj, p. 178; said 
lee Scbr*d«, AR.. Griswold, RV.. Wilke, Rl., etc,, m Is a. |. 
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o^^ed from the same commod root like the Sk, div, * to 
yAine \ or ' to radiate From these two equations we ca,d 
draw two conclusions: firstly, that the original I.E. concep¬ 
tion of a god was connected with light ; and secondly, the 
god " sky' as the bearer of all light in general or " the light 
of day^^ id particnlarj was probably the predomidadt 
natnre-god. 

As the various words for * sky ^ mentioned above show> 
the worship of the shining sky as the ' father-god' was 
widespread among the I.E. nations, but for the characteris¬ 
tics and attributes of this god we have almost wholly to 
depend upon what we know of the Vedic God Dyau^^piidr. 
The other literatures in which the word occurs have preserved 
but few traces of the original character of this god. 
Among the Greeks and the Romans he is the greatest god of 
the sky, while among the Teutons he is the greatest god of 
war.* Id the J^igveda he is called a father * and invoked as 
^ Father Heaven " along with ' Mother Earth " 

(pfihivi^fftuiar}. He is the * great father \ * the * lofty' ® and 
the " lofty abode He is a bull ^ that bellows; ® a black 
steed decked with pearls.* Like nearly all the greater gods 
of the Sigvtda Dyaus is sometimes called ^suruJ^ The 
phenomenon of visible sky being always present before the 
poet's eye, anthropomorphism, even in the ^igveda, does 
not go beyond the notion of paternity. Dyaus is not 
celebrated in any mdependetit hynm of the while 

Pfifiivi * the earth " has a short hymn dedicated to hex alone. 
There are, however, sis hymns in which they are invoked 
together, the two appearing in a dual compound Dydvd- 
prihivL Heaven and earth are together spoken of as deva- 
puire, 'they whose sons are gods'.^^ They are the parents 


^ Stt Camoy, IE., pp. 

* ES.E., It, p, jjb; SchrwJer, ASL. L. p- 4^4: Wflke, Rl., pp. 108-9, 

* 1.90- 7; ifi*, 33: tv, t. ID. * r, 71, s. 11, S4, j, 

* V. 47, 7, T t. t6a 3: V, 36. 5. 

‘ v. 58, 6, 9 3C. 68, TI. 

‘0 L IM, I: Ijt. i; Vin. ao. 17. “ Vti. 33, 1: 185. 4: tV. s^. 4 - 
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of Agoi as ^11 as Indta and they protect all creatures aid 
bestorf treasures, fame, and dominion.* 

What was exactly the position of this god in the early 
l.E. period is a matter of dispute. BradJce in hb Dyatts 
Asuts* sought to prove, that the I.E, polytheism was of 
a monarchial character, with Father-Heaven as the patri¬ 
archal head. This view was opposedL by, among others, 
Oldenbeig and Macdonell Oldenberg admits the pos¬ 
sibility that Dyaus may have occupied a high position 
among the gods, and that he may have been recognized as 
their father, but says that this fatherhood could not have 
been taken so seriously as to justify the conclusion that he 
was the recognized supreme head of an ordered pantheon.* 
Schrader agrees with this view,* and Macdonell makes 
the following comment; ‘ as the universal Father who with 
Mother-Earth embraced all other deified objects and pheno¬ 
mena, he would have been the greatest among the deities of 
a chaotic polytheism- But to speak of him as the Supreme 
God of the I.E. age is misleading, because this suggests a 
ruler of the type of Zeus, and an incipient monotheism for 
an extremely remote period, though neither of these cou- 
ceptions had been arrived at in the earlier Rigvedic 
times.''* 

But although the view of Bradke was thus rejected by 
competent authorities and is quite improbable, Schroder, 
treating the question at great length, seeks to prove that 
the god of heaven (Hhnmelsgott) was the highest creation 
of the I.E. period- He sums up the conclusion as follows; 
' Die arischen (=I-E.) Volker gtatibien »nd verehrUn schon in 
der Ufzeit eittcn hochsten Goit, der im Hitftmel wohnetid, im 
Himmcl sick ofenbarenU, votn Himmel ans wirkend md 
ZitgUich ikr hochstes gates bildete. Sie nannm Djias. 

denLeuchtenden.Liehlcn, deit Himmel odcrdenHimmlischen/ * 
To maintain thb view the author examines the mythologies 

1 Griswold, RV„ prp. 98,59- * p. iiO. » OldentwiB, RV„ p. J 4 . 

* AR., p. 3ja. iVM., p. M. 

« Arifcht Rttipont I. p. 
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^ all the itnjwrtant branches of the I.E. peoples and tries to 
find justification for it So far as this view is based on Indian 
and Iranian mythologies, at any rate, Schroder's position 
does not appear to be well groimded. He first observes 
that the epithets Father and Lord {as««) are 

characteristic appellations of Byaus alone, and that it is 
from Dyatp and not from Varuna^whose cnaception as 
an Asurv is itself derived from that of Dyans^—that the 
Iranian name AAura-Ma^da is derived, la our opinion, 
^e epithet ^Iswra was applied to Dyaus in the same 
indiscriminate manner that it was applied to other Vedic 
gods, and no special Importance can be attached to this 
fact. Moreover, if the Iranian Ahura-Maada was based on 
Dyaus, we should have found, either that Ahura^Mazda was 
intimately connected with the notion of fatherhood or that 
Dyaus was with the notion of the moral sovere^ty of the 
universe. Because it is uudemable that the Iranian Afaura- 
Mazda is the great moral ruler, while the Vedic Dyaus and 
almost as certainly the I.E. Dyeus ts as the Father of the 
good and, in the ^igveda, of men also. 

It is also worth noticing how Schroder tries to account 
for the curious fact that the word asitra in later Sanskrit 
literature comes to mean - a demon He says that origin¬ 
ally the word had two meanings. In one sense it meant 
' Lord' and in the other a * spiritIn the former sense it 
was applied to gods, while in the latter sense it came to 
mean ' a demon The Iranians were familiar only with the 
go^ sense, while the Vedic Indians were familiar with both. 
This suggestion is indeed ingenious but hardly probable. 
If the word was Indo-Itanian it is difficult to understand 
why one branch of the Indq-Iraniau should be familiar with 
both the senses and the other with only one. 

In spite of Oldeuberg holding to the contrary.* the notioo of 
Sky as the father of ' Heavenly Ones' is, in our opinion, the 
oldest and the one that was most closely connected with 


* RV., p. J4, n. 1. 
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the god This conception of Fathei-Heaven and 

Mother-Earth as uniTersaJ parents is cot only found in the 
Vedic and the Gredc mythologies but is familiar to the 
mythologies of China, New Zealand, and may also be traced 
ia that of Egypt.^ It arose from the simple facts that the 
sky holds in its wide expanse all 'the Heavenly Ones' 
whom the I.E.s worshipped, and that bending down on 
Mother-Earth he fertilises her with rain, which is the seed.* 
It is also probable that the fatherhood of the sky was not 
spoken oi only figuratively bat with strict' literality the 
idea of sky as the father, earth as the mothei, and the 
deified heavenly phenomena as their children, being a re¬ 
flection of human society.* Separated from the idea of 
fatherhood, it is hard to conceive why he was made a god 
at all, since that is the only characteristic that we can 
attribute to him with any certainty. 

It is also noteworthy that this god of heaven, disregard¬ 
ing his connexion with the earth, is singularly free from 
being entangled in any myths. The Greek Zens is indeed 
an exception, as he is a highly mythical figure. But these 
myths art on the whole of purely Greek origin, where the 
original Dyeus was associated with the Sun- and the Moon- 
mytbs.* Among most of the other peoples, however, Dyeus 
is free from myths. Eoi this reason. Schroder considers 
him to be the truest embodiment of the conception of god 
(das er de^n Gotfesbegfij^ am reinsien terkorperi).^ The 
unmytbological character of this god is probably due to the 
visible phenomenon of the sky being ever present before the 
eyes of the worshippers, and the fact that through all the 
active phenomena of the sky being formed into separate 
divinities he soon became a very passive god. 

Nor does Dyaiis appear to have ever received any 
high attributes, as Vanina received the personification 

1 HaniiiniGU. p. I. and tb* raletcucw there given ; Tylor. PC., 191a. [, 
pp. jjaii, 4 GTiswolii. RV,, p 14; E. Meyer. GA.. p, Sfi?, 

* \V. R. Smith. Ritighn of the Semitet, 1894, pp. : Wilke, RT,, p. laj. 

* tiiHweld. RV„ p. lOJ. s WIlJw, Rl,, p. 110. * AR.. pp. 57 ^- 81 - 
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of the ‘ spreading, encotapasaiDg sky Varum was also a 
mudi more active god, He was the king, tl« moral ruler 
of the universe, and as such, bound to receive exalted praise 
until the necessity of changing times compelled a change in 
gods. The case with Dyaus was altogether different, no 
high ofiSce ever being bestowed upon him. Thus there 
appears no need to assume that he was superseded by 
\artijia. In our opinion the decline in the importance^ 
such as was ever attached to him—was natural for the 
follow’ing three reasons; 

(i) his passive character, 

(ii) his undeveloped anthropomorphism, 

and 0ii) his uumythological and unsaciificial character. 

His passive character was also responsible for the fact that 
he was never made a prominent object of sacrifice. In the 
ftigveda he is even surpassed by his wife, the earth, since 
there is no separate hymn addressed to him, while a short 
one is addressed to the earth. The truth is that although 
the unfathomable expanse of the sky and the light pervading 
it had made a great impression on the I.E.S in early times, 
Dyaus only represented a passive pheuomenoa, and even 
the earth attracted more attention. 

The more intimate connexion of the earth with human 
life was not difficult to perceive. She was the mother of 
various plants and trees, of every stream great and small, of 
‘ mountains lofty and valleys deep'. On her grew all food for 
man and beast; in her wide bosom did birds, kinc, horses, 
and mortals find a secure home, and she afforded the same 
support to the wise as to the foolish. All living crea¬ 
tures dwelt in her, and when life's weary course was run, 
returned to her spacious bosom for eternal rest.* In the 
case of Dyaus, on the other hand, the light was considered 
to be the most important benefit derived from him But 
this was soon attributed to the sun and the moon and ceased 
to have any special connexion with Dyaus, Thus fais parent- 

^ ci. AV. Vil, (, a-j. IS, a?. 43, ud 48, 
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hood of theWrious phenomena of the sky, and of the living 
creatures in conjunction with the earth, was the only idea 
that could continue to exist. 

(b) VaruT^a 

It is also probable that there existed in l.E. times another 
god of the sky, who is called Vatuna in the ^igvcda. The 
equation Sk. FarKi!ifl=Gk. although presenting 

some phonetic difficulty, is regarded as probable, and on this 
ground the Vedic god Vanina is considered by many com¬ 
petent scholars to belong to the l.E. period. Bloomfield 
thinks that Gk. is LE. won' ar^or^-eno^ and that 

Sanskrit Varunat is LE. regards the two forms 

as differing no more than, for instance, Vedic nfi/eims and 
niitnss * recentor Greek oT^ydvnfe and ^tyv6s ‘ covered 
Both the words are commonly derived from a root which in 
Sk. is Df ' to cover', ' to encompass', and from the number 
of scholars* who have supported this etymology, the above 
derivation may be taken to be well established. Thus, in 
the LE. period, or probably represented 

the encompassing sky * 

In Greek mythology Ourands is represented as an ancestor 
of Zeus.* In the opinion of Dr. Griswold this perhaps 
reveals a consciousness of his great antiquity, and further, he 
thinks that in l.E. times Zeus [Dyaus) and Ouiands 
fVni'urras] were perhaps appellations of the one physical 
fact of the sky. Zens * tbe brightfrom some such root as 
div ‘ to shine', and Ourands ' the encircling' frojn ly ' to 

1 Bli^irtfieM, RV., p. 1316; cf. also Grassiasii, pEteiiberg. ani Birth, RI,, 

^ 1 LicdtmeU, tU.. p. ifi; Hopkins. R!., pp- 1S6 n., 70; Hiltsbrindt. V.M,. 
T, pp. P-M: MUHct. CA(>i, W. p. raif; Kcfth, IH., p. aj; BnigniiiiJi, 
Grundriii, U, p. I54: Pfttlwitz, £!>«, WdrUtbuii d, gr. Spmtht; Sckroda, 
AR.. p. laa. 

* filoodifield. RV.h p, (37 : Scl«6def, ibid.: JlMdceeU. p. si. ate. 

* ‘Tbt Zens of Eealodlo mythology Is described as the grandson oi an 

older god OuTMoa.’—A. B. Cook. Carabildgs, 1914,1, p.e. 
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encompasstwo names of ttie same Itung, o^oe perhaps 
an epithet of the other/ ^ 

It is noteworthy how the two sky*gods, the Vedic Dyaus 
and Vamna, and the Greek Zeus and Uranus (which is the 
l^atinized form of Odran6s) met tt-ith djflerent and altogether 
opposite fates at the hands of the Indians and the Greeks. 
In the Indian mythology it is Vamna. and in the Greek it is 
Zeus, who survive till the present day. while the other two 
gods almost wholly disappear/ 

(c) The Mother Earth 

As we have already seen, the conception of sky as father 
and earth as mother, and both together as universal parents, 
belongs to a very remote antiquity and is to be found in the 
mythologies of many nations * Whether it was the sky or 
the earth who was formed into a divinity first is uncertain, 
but among the I,E.s. it was probably the sky, since the very 
idea of a god appears to be very closely connected with its 
name. 

Wilke, however, puts the conception of earth as mother, 
even before that of the sky. and in his work Die Religion 
der Indogertnanen* devotes three times as much space to it. 
He thinks that the conception of the mother, earth, as the 
source of alt earthly plant, animal and human lives, is the 
oldest and the most important/ For this activity of hers 
she becomes 'the goddess of fertility' {Fruehibarkeiisgoit- 
Aci<). On the other hand she is conceived of as the goddess 
of death, since she receives within herself everything that is 

* Grisvoldp RV.p pp. set Wllte, RI., p. to/, 

3 SchTddtrK AR,, pp, 

3 Miifdaudl vjir., p. *; Cdjiwld, av., p, 99 . 4 p. 

* This comparjitlvely closer reldtiaD^p oI the Earth (swell pMstmaJ In 
the Uaerf Ic^nd menUDned by Tylor (Tyior. PC,, jgjo, p. 313 ); ' When 
Taaenahuta, father faresta. sah] to his fivc^teac brethren. "Let theSfcy 
become M a itrangicr to us. but the Earth rcmahi close to us ns ourqursfuj; 
mother".' And <111 p. 336 Tylot himself rcfuarbs. ‘The (dca of the Earth 
as a mother ts more simple and obdems, and no doubt for that reason more 
comuioa In the world, than the Idea of HeaTen as a father 
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dead, e.g. t\ withered Sower, as well as the dead man and 
anitnal. Both of these conceptioos are natural enough and 
may have existed in the most primitive times, as they require 
practically no abstract thinking. Phlloli^cally, however, 
the connexioa of words for earth in the different I.E. 
languages is not quite apparent ; 

We have Sk. Gen. gtnds, jmds, Aswas. Av. Za, Gen. 
affwid, Mew Persian Zemt, Gk, <5s, Lat. humus, 

Lith. z'eme, O. St. zcmlju ; ' but the derivation of aU these 
words is uncertain.* 

In the fiigt'e/ia Prthivi, the ‘ goddess of earthfrequently 
receives the epithet 'mother ' when mentioned with Dyaus, 
and is spoken of as ‘ kindly Mother Earth' to whom the 
dead man, in a funeral hymn (X. iS. lo) is exhorted to go. 
Like Dyaus, she has attained but an incipient degree of 
anthropomorphism. She is great (muAt], firm (drfM), and 
shining (arjuni), who bears mountains, supports trees, and 
quickens the soil with rain.* Heaven and earth are in the 
fiigveda more specially prayed to, to ' protect from fearful 
danger'.* 

* Like your own son upon his parent’s bosom,' * 

' Father and Mother, with your help preserve us.’ * 

The following Anglo-Saxon staoxa : 

* H£l wes pn, Folde, fira moder, 
beo pu grdwende on godes fxl*me, 
fodte gefylled, firum to nythe; * * 

(Hail to thee, O Earth 1 the Mother of men. 

May thou be fruitful in god's embrace. 

Yielding food, for the use of men), 
compares well with what we find in the ftigueda, although 
here the prayer is not addressed only to the earth, but to 
both heaven and earth. 

‘ ScliTtHter*, i.v. Srdt. » Itdil. ; wc al» Schiadcr pp. 

* p. -i I, 185. 

* 1- 18J. * I. iSj. tot 

r Pdtt, KitltHr, p. 541 ; Wllkc. RJ,, p. 9^, 
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* Ye regents of this world,^ parents of who aid 
with favour,* pour into us the seed that benefits men,* and 
make food increase plenteously for us/ * 

Similar thoughts are found expressed by the Greek and 
the Latin poets/ For example, we read in the Homeric 
hymns: ' I will sing of the Earth, the universal mother, the 
spouse of the starry Ouranos, who feeds all creatures that ate 
on the ground/* 

(d] The God of Thunder 

With the notion of the sky-god as the father, was prob¬ 
ably coonected the notion of the various phenomena that 
actually have or arc believed to have their origin in the sky. 
The sky was both conceived as a god and also as the father 
of the gods. So the conception of the other natural powers 
as gods was simultaneously held, Now in the sky, there ts 
no other phenomenon which could have * arrested the imagi¬ 
nation and moved the feelings of men * so much as the pheno¬ 
menon of the thunderstorm/ This is particularly the case 
over the whole of oorthem Europe as is indicated by the 
foUowiog equation: 

0,H,G. OX,G, ihunar, O. Nors. tltorr connect¬ 

ed with Sk. sUtnay^H 'it thunders', Lat. tonaty tonitrns, ^ 
A.S. yunian, O.H,G, donar, Celtic iorannos, Is, 

torann, Welsh Isrann, Cornish, taran ' thunder'/ 

There is also another, but phonetically very doubtful 
equation: Sk. parjdnya, Litb. peritHnas, O, SL perun* 
Schrader is of opioion that these are obviously related to 
one another, but remarks that, 'the exact nature of this 

i Raiantl RV,, Vl, 70, 2^, 

* RV., I, iSj. 4^. 

* ^ wrtab JintfflicFwi ynNmiiTiHFlifYaPft^ \M, 70. 2 ^. * VI* 7Q1 6** 

^ Muir, V, pp. 24B. Sk I, pp. 2x4-1^. 

■ Jtid,, p, 2S. ^ Sc^hrader, AR., p. 

^ cf. also Gk. Zeitf XII, p. Schrader, a.v. 

* Schrader* p. 1295 and ^lUr^ p. 14a; for ciinnparucjo bciween piirj4^^'a 

and p^rkttrmit SK Q. Biklilcr* Ln the TrSiiratliOKs a/ Leaden Phito^gt^al 
SocUlyt ^54^- anti ia Owient Ociidint^ Ij 

pp, 
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relatioasbip ^ not yet deteriajned There is, however, no 
doubt that in character the Lith. perkiitiai agrees well with 
the Vedic parjdnya (the rain god) but, although often 
identified, phonetic connexion between them is denied.* 
Bloomfield admits the * slight phonetic difficulty but sug¬ 
gests that the word has been modulated etiphemistically so 
as to suggest the idea of ' guarding the folk ' [pari ' about' 
and jana * folk *).* 

Li den in bis Armenische Studicn* discusses the various 
words for thunder and derives the Slavonic and Lith. 

perkunas from the appellative signification ^ * thunderas 
does Schrader. He then places both the words beside 
0. SI. pera, p'irati and Armen, futrkanen, aor, Anri (cf. also 
Armen, orot ^thunder') both of which mean * to beat', 
and then attempts to connect the Vedic patjdnya with this. 

' If this is ooirect,' says Schrader, * then there would lie in 
the Vedic parjdnya. SJ. pemm, Lith. perkunas. a primitive 
Aryan (I-E.) word for thunder, with the Inodamental signi¬ 
ficance of the ■ beating one *.* The original etymology of 
the wwd is, however, admitted to be doubtful.* 

The main characteristic of the thunder-god, in the I.E. 
period, must have been from the very begioning associated 
with the terrific noise of the thunder and the idea that »t 
shakes the whole earth with its might, referring more parti¬ 
cularly to the thundering sound and the force of the light¬ 
ning than an actual experience of the shaking of the earth, 
may have also been present from the beginning.* This we 

* Schradef, Ak., p, 

* UacaottcU. Vaj„ pp. 8 and «4-S5; Scliiad«r, loc. dt. i Hfrt, IP., t. pp. 

4^1-2 ; Ka.t^gi RV^, noit ijg, 

* Blooufidd. RV., p. 11J. 4 CStenbiig. * 906 , p. 88. 

i UMdoncU, tTl., pp. 84 . 45 ,when li« remarks «» follows: ♦Tho fr t lin f* * 
<if tbc nmccptlon Id tbe RV, lenden It probable, tbAt if tfa« two uauci 
pftioat and p^ifjinya are really connected, tjjdr I.E. fonn was ftiU an 

» AR., p, Jjb, 

1 nioomficld, RV., p. ill' Hlrt, IF., 1, p, 4 JO; RntfcbBieT, Eialeitunt, 

® Sm Cafnoy^ IEl, p. ipu 
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Gnd portrayed clearly in the j^tgveda (I, 64 , 3 here Rudm 
is spokeo of as one * who roars like a lion Rudra^s very 
name too is derived from the root ru ' to roar or according 
to Indian scholars from the root rud * to cry \ howler 
The idea of the Jightmngas a pecuUar weapon of this god was 
also quite natuTal, as socm as the slightest advance towards 
personihcation was made. Thus it appea^rs to ns that what¬ 
ever be the phonetic difficulties in accepting the above 
statement of Liden, the conception of the thnnder-god as 
the beating one is very probable. 

In the ^igv^ds we find two gods who appear to have beea 
based on the phenomenon of the thuuderstotm, viz. Indra 
and Rudra. When however they become prominent gods— 
as Indta in the ^igveda itself, and Rudra in the post-Vedic 
literature—their physical basis is almost wholly lost sight 
of. But the great impression that the thunderstorm makes 
on the minds of men is amply preserved in the characteriza¬ 
tion of both gods. Indra is the warrior god of the Vedic 
Indians par excellence. The thunder-bolt, the idea of which 
was possibly suggested by the crash of lightnings is his 
special weapon, and heaven and earth tremble with fear, 
when he strikes Vrtra with his bolt.^ Of unbounded force* 
and of irresistible might* he surpasses all gods* who ' 
yield to him in might and strength. Rudm is also once 
spoken of as bearing the thunder-bolt in his arm^ and his 
lightnii^ shaft {didyui} discharged from the sky traverses 
the earth.® He is described in the ^tgveda as fierce and 
destructive like a terrible beast; ® the unsurpassed/* unas¬ 
sailable/^ the strongest of the strong.^* 

Macdouell agrees with Olden berg, in the view that 
" beside the thtindering god of heaven, the I.E. period may 

I wukc. p. riP. 

■ ManJoncU, VM„ p. 77 : Wfrbei. i.St., £i. pp. 19-31; ^ sOso, SaK IX. i. u 

* 1 , ik>. ij i LI. 19, 9.10: VI. 17. 9. * I, tr 4; toi. <1 

• I* 34- 2 «in. j. r ir 3. 9 4^^. 3^ 

^ n* 33 ^ I. « n. jj. 10. 11 vu. 47.1. 

1 * IL J3- I; for the above des4jiripclDn. see Macdouell. VM.. pp. Sa. jS. 59, 
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have known as a distinct conception a thunder-god gigantic 
in size, a might; eater and drinkerj who slays the dragon 
with his lightning*.' Olden berg bases this concltision on 
the similarity of the Vedic Vfimkan (a characteristic epithet 
of Indra, the slayer of VitraK Av. Vtntbraghna and the 
Armenian Vaftahin* the * Dragon-slayer This, however* 
caimot at present be regarded as anything more than a con¬ 
jecture. 

The relationship between the god of the sky and the god 
of the thunderstomi* as found in the mythologies of the 
various l.E. families* reveals interesting points. On the one 
hand* we dnd that in the north of Kurope as in India the 
two gods are kept distinctly apart* as for example* in the 
^igvcda Dyans the god of heaven and India the god of the 
thunderstorm; * while, on the other hand, the Greeks and the 
Romans have united the fnnctions of the thunder-god with 
the sky-god. Zeus and Jupiter.*^ Thus* the Zeus of Homer 
is both a * far-eyed sky * (f Ly 9 tj««a) and a ' cloud-gatherer ’ 
who * rejoices in lightning ’ or ' twists the light- 
ning' .* lu contrast to the above Greek and 

Roman gods, we find that the Lithuanian Perkunas* instead 
of being united with the sky-god, himself absorbs the func¬ 
tions of Zeus and thus becomes the chief god of the Lithua¬ 
nians,^ a fact which iuddentally contradicts* to a certain 
extent* Schroder’s conclusion that Dyaus was the greatest 
god of the I.H.s, This process of assimilation or identifica¬ 
tion is, however, not entirely absent even in Indian mytho¬ 
logy. In the ^igveda where he is the son of Dyaus,* 
Parjdnya is also called ‘Father Asuia'** while later he is 

r op. dt., p. 66; OJdenbcrig, RV., pp. 34. n, 1, and 134, 

* Tki* ia tlie sp«aittg iDtuiEi in Oldeubexg. op, cit,; BJociinfi«!d {llV„ p, 176) 

spells k cf. BlsoHltletirAiiElt. VU,, IIL, pp. iSEff. 

■ Oldcaberg. RV.. p, 134. 
i Schradcf, .AR., pp. J3b'34i. 

* unto, RI,, p. IJ3, 

* Bloomijeld. RV., pp, m-ia ; S^duoder, AR., p. 34, 

T BloocgSeld, RV.,p. IIS. 

» VII. ie«. I. 
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said to be the husband of the earth ^ and fttis directly 
tdentihed with Dyaus.* 

Similar myths with regard to the origin of the thunder¬ 
storm are found among the I*E. peoples, and among them 
two ideas prominently appear. According to one, a heaven¬ 
ly being slays a dragon or a demon concealed in the cloud 
and, thus breaking open the obstructing enclosures, makes 
the heavenly water flow over the earth. This is found in 
the myth of the fight of Indta with Vrtra* in the Sigveda, 
of Tiltrya with Apar^a in the Avesta, of Donar with the 
wolf Fenris and of Apollo with the python/ The other 
idea Is that a god delivers from a monster the cows of the 
clouds who are imprisoned in the mountain gorge, and this 
is found in the myths of Indra and ViSvarupag Herakles and 
Ceryones, Hercules and Cacus/ 


((I The Sun, (/) ike Moon, and the Dawn 

We have here the following equations: 

l^ie San : Sk. siinwr (sufya and svdr, Av, hvar], Gk. 

(Cret. Hes) iJAkk, Lat. $oi, Goth, saml, neut. (beside 

sajin^, fem,), Welsh heut. Old Pruss. sauti, Lith. sduiS, 
SI. solnze* 

The Moon r Sk. funs, Av. mah, Gk. Goth, mina, 

Lith. ntAnii (in addition O. Lat, tosna, Lat, lilna, Armen. 

The former of these may very probably be derived 
from fWfl ' to measure', thus showing that the first idea connec¬ 
ted with the moon may have been as the measurer of time.^ 

1 iv,, XKI. tr 43 ^ Samhita, XVllf, Sjf, 

1 Wiltp, Rt,, p. ttJ; RVrt p, i la; see also Hlrl, /rtJfl- 

gtrmanEn. p, foS; Schradcr^, AH.,, pp. S3I“34J Ha 

a R.V., r, J 2 . 

SctradEr^ AR.^ p. 

^ ibid.; CaitiDy, IE., p. ip2; cdid SchTadkr, Du Inddsgfrmsn^n, pp, 107-9^ 
aad CajiiLJ^« dp, dt,., pp. 164 -^ i 9 C»lfr 

9 Schrodet^ AR,> p. ; Pdat, Kvitur, pp. J44-S I! RI-* tiS. 

? ibid,, aad a.vv. Mmd, Monoid 

• HHd.. p. M7. 
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The Dawn-; 3k, u^as and usrd^ Av, u'^ah^ Qk. -^ays, AeoL 
owwff, Lat. aurora, Lith. aus^rd; probably from the root 
awes * to shine * 

' All these and the related phenomena of the sky connected 
with light remarks Schrader * * play an exceptionally 
important part in the Prttsso-Lithuanian religion and my¬ 
thology "; and there is evidence to show that the stm and 
the moon were the objects of worship among the tribes on 
the shores of the Baltic^ the Persians and the Teutons * 

The cult of the sun is irrdeed very ancient and is practi¬ 
cally universal, as it is to be found among practically all 
peoples, not exceptinig the I.E.s, But a diSerence between 
the sun-cult of uou-IkE. peoples on the one hand, and the 
LEkS ou the other, must be recognized. Among most other 
peoples the cult of the sun is thickly interwoven with 
magical practices of a rather complicated character, while 
the I-K- cult of the soUp so far as we can judge from the 
evidence of ih^ ^igveda, appears to be of a tuuch-nobler t 3 rpe 
and comparatively free from magical or other inferior traits*^ 
In Vedic^ as well as Greek mythology the sun driven 
through the sky in a car drawn by winged horses. In the 
^Ligpeda Surya^s car is said to be draw'u by seven steeds. 
He is said to measure the days aud also to prolong the days 
of life.^ Dispelling darkness with his light" he shiues for 
meo and gods over the whole world,^ and, far-seeing spy* 
of the whole world * he beholds the bad as well as the good 
deeds of mortals,*® The dawn is sometimes said to produce 
Surya,** but in other places is spoken of as bis wife.** He is 

1 Schrader, AR., p Fttst, Knllar^ pp. 34.5 and j6i ; Schrader, p. 

1 ibid. 

t GHnmi tcffljif ks About the Teutons 1 * That to OUr KQlCxte nnentry 

the bcnvcnly hod^, cspedidly the Ann And were dJvinr bem^e wUl 

noL odoiH of ao-y doubt."—TSJ., li. p. 704. 

* Crg. Among the American Indimi-5 and the MextcatiA lGB,p 1, pp. j 11-15). 
See abo ERE^., XU, p, The Maori herf> MauL b believed to havt tamed 
the HUH and thuA made him go aluwcr, and the IncoA have a smi toteni: (ibld.)i 
ft 1, 50. 7-9^ * 37 4’ 

r I, 50, s i VIl, 6j. 1: mi. 4a. 7. ^ VII. J5. S. 

^ IV, 13. Sr I- sa 7. u vri. So. i ; 7^5. 5. 11 VII, 7S, 5, 
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also called the god-bom whose father Ls Dyaus^^ (or whom 
the gods raised Irom the depth of the ocean) He is indeed 
the great Mitya,^ the son of Aditi, a name which in later 
Sanskrit becomes equivalent to the siin. 

The worship of the sun is also found among the Romans, the 
Slavs* the Lithuanians, and the Gennans as well as the Celts 
and the Iranians/ Some at least of the above-mentioned 
ideas of sim-worship in India undoubtedly go back to the 
cotmnon Indo-Iranian period. That the Iranians worshipped 
the suu has been pointed out by Herodotus ( 1 , 131} p 
Xenophon [Kyrop, 8* 3, 12)* and Curtius (3* 3* 7). We abo 
find the sun invoked with the name hvar, and since the 
epithet aurvata&pa (of swift steeds) is often applied to him* 
the notion of the sun driving in a car drawn by horses 
appears to be ludo-Iranian/ 

The sun is also often conceived as the ' Wgilaut and 
relentless eye of the god of heaven '/ This conception* very 
pievaJeut in the is also found among the Iranians 

and is not unknown to the Greeks and the Germans/ He is 
often compared to a bird also^ e*g. Gamda in the l^igveda* 

How * the sun* who is every day observed to set in the 
west, should again rise in the east» was one of the great 
riddles which primitive meu could not solve. They had* 
indeed, proposed various explanations of it according to 
their ability, the simplest of which was that the suu which 
once sets never returns again and the one that appears on 
the horizon the next motuiug is a new one altogether. This 
belief, Wilke observes* was very widespread, being found 
among the I.E.a as well as among other peoples. It was also 
thought that the sun goes back either across the earth or 
through some subterranean canals.^“ Traces of this behef 

* Hr T, a Xp 7* 

^ I. 50. ; VIIIj 90. II. * cf. pp, 1 

^ ibfd,, p, ijoi; Cunoy, p. iSa, 

* * Uofii t' cf imptHoynblr du dittf dv cirJ,' ibid. ,pr 181. 

? ibki. a ibid. 

* Ftjf the whQ|4> p^ti^Aph, Me Wilki!, HT, 

Fallziizi;, ^Sun* Mopfl and Stars t^ijpiU|ve)\ ERE., XII, p. 
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are found among the I.£.3^ the MexicaiiSj and the Egyptians 
as well as the Australian EushmeD. Sometimes the sud is said 
to return through the mythical ocean that surrottndB the 
earth, with which is probably connected the notion of 
identifyiag the sun with some atiuatic animal such as a fish 
or a swao. 

The relationship between the stm and the moon was very 
often speculated upon by primitives. They observed that 
the snn and the moon were sometimes near each other but 
sometimes far away; and againp sometimes only ooe appeared, 
while the other was altogether absent. This they explained 
by love or hate.^ Among the peoples the notion of 
regarding the snn and the moon as of opposite sexes is 
probably very old. For we find that in German, Anglo- 
Saxon^ and Lithuanian, the word for ' sun' is femininei 
while the word for * moon ' is masculine* but in Greek and 
Latin the case is reversed. In Sanskrit, however, both words 
are on the whole masculine,* but Sun and Moon are also 
imagined to be brother and sister^* When they are coti' 
cdved as of opposite sexes, the one is imagined to be the 
lover who eternally pursues the other as bis fiancee. The 
DotioD of pursuit is present even when they are believed to 
be brother and sister.* 

In the Liettish sun-mylhs, the stm is married to the moon, 
but the latter is an unfaithful husband^ 

It happened in the springtime 
That sun and moon did wed, 

But the sun rose up early 
And from her the moon fled. 

i Rr.. p. 127. 

s Griaiin, TM,p n. Pr 703; Toy* Itfir- to ik§ Hist <?/ Reii^wnt, p. 

? Tylor, PC, cf, FrflAer, GB.. Ill, pp. and ERE., XII, 

p. I. : Grfmii], op. for mythical ntairin^^ oi sttii and mooD. 

* Tylor, ^ cd., I, p. 2^1 Giimtu, T>I., II. p. 703 : Vsua and iddou 
liave concluded « nuriiiigc witli cadi other u reJated in ythuanicui and 
LctUc poeni4 ond more fully to e criebrateil h^mu of the 
Schrader, ERE.^ H, p- 39^ • 
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The momiQg star was loved then 
By the lone waaderisg moon, 

Who with a sword was smitteu 
In deep wrath by Perkiiti,^ 

The eclipse of the sun or moon must have attracted the 
particular atteatioQ of the primitives from the earliest time, 
and in attempting to explain this ctirious phenomenon, they 
might have associated it with the happening of a terrible 
catastrophe in the near future, probably * a destruction of all 
things or * the end of the world The eclipse may have 
been imagined to happen because the sun or the moon was 
being devoured by a ' demon' or a monster, a belief uni¬ 
versal in the early stages of culture. There might have 
been as a result of this many curreiit beliefs and practices ^ * 
but we cannot say much for certain. 

Along with the sun-colt. the cult of the moou is also 
widespread and is found among the Persians, the Germans, 
the Indians, the Greeks and the Romans. Wilke* deals 
with this divinity at great Length, and finds in it 
‘eintr lebengebcndert befrHchtenden, und eimr lehtnneh- 
mcnden, einer TodesgoUhsit \ of the united I.E. pericd. 
like the mother earth. ^ It is probable that the moon was 
deified and worshipped in the I.E, period as other natural 
phenomena, but she does not appear to have beeo a special 
object of worship. It is true, she is often mentioned with 
the sun in the ^igveda and intimately connected with the 
great Vedic god Soma, a word which iu later Sanskrit be¬ 
comes equivalent to the moon, but this* does not justify 
the conclusion that she had attained to the position of a 
special deity of any importance, either in the pre-Vedic or 
in the Vedic period. As we shall see later, she plays an 

Sold WoJjfofd, Sue.. XI I, p. Sfc Also Wi Ikljlnnhnnlt, " Hit ififim 

SoniitMmytlstH,' ZE.. VII. pp, pjB. t Gfimni, op. dt.. p. 

* ^a.E.> xn, p. 63S, < K.I.. PPL i4j-]fi0i 

» tbid., p. 143 ; tec ^ TyUvt, PC,, fith fd.. I. pp, 354*5. 

* The wani iifdH ’* dfniji', a camtftat epithet of Soma, also btcauic 
equivaltut to th* uiooit In duakil Saitilcrlt; tf. aia^doacll, VE., p, OjC*- 
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ezceptioaally iulportant part in Vedic mythology and her 
association with Soma may more properly be regarded as 
due to this sphere of her activity than any other. 

Like the sun, the moon as well as the stars was regarded 
as possessing a human or quasi-human persouality. Prom 
her swift motioD through the she was believed to 

possess an auimal or a human form and her motion was 
attributed to her driving in a three-wheeled car or as going 
in a boat. The three-wheeled car of the moon-god is found 
in the Vi^nu-Pura^a, as well as in Greek mythology. In 
Medea and in Germany also the moon is believed to drive 
through the air in a car^ while elsewhere she is imagined 
to be travelling in a golden boat on the sea.’ 

The connexion between the intoxicating smna drink of 
the gods, on which is based the conception of the god Soma, 
and the moon, as well as the Indian and Mexican notion 
that the moon is the source of nectar. Wilke tries to 
explain by the behef that, there being a drinking-horn or a 
cup in the moon, she was the source of the divine intoxi¬ 
cant {Bekdtter dffs himtitliiclifn Gdtler und Rauschirankfs) : 
or by the belief that there is in the moon a man with a 
bucket,* who empties it when he is signalled by his friend 
the wind-spirit, and thus sends down the rain. 

The importance of the sun. the moon, and the dawn, as 
well as the stars, in primitive times does not consist in the 
degree to which they were worshipped as gods, but in tbe 
mythological stories that are connected with them. The 
phenomenon of the eclipse, the waning and waxing of the 
moon, the rising and setting of the sun, the different posi¬ 
tions of the sun in the sky, the spots on the moon, attract¬ 
ed attention very early; and the great number of myths 
that are found in relation to these are nothing but primitive 

I \V{lke, a>p. Ht.. p, 14;: cf. what Crinlin MjrJ nbottt ihc teuterdi: 'the 
iiin b&s cliflriot while the ckiooti, I know* bus none to 

hur.-Tib. II, F 737. 

1 op dl.. pp 153 3, 'To iMi daj- the peopk ux in ibis ipcti 

of the moan ivopcrtuna carrying a hig bucket an a pole.'—OrinuuH op, 

p.717. 
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guesses at explaining as best as they could the various 
occurrences in nature. 

From the fact that the behaviour of the moou appeals 
more tuysterions than that of the snUji the dawu or the stars^ 
as> for esajuple a partial eclipse is more clearly observed in the 
moon than in the sun, the moon had much greater in&uence 
on mythological stories and superstitious notions and ob¬ 
servances, than even the sun,^ 

The eclipse, ^ the embodiment of miracnlous disaster/* 
was explained as tlie devonring of the sun or the moon by a 
demon. This is found among many peoples and especially 
those of India today.* In Europe, however, the popular ides 
was ' either of a Eght of sun or moon with celestial enemies, 
or of ^e moon's fainting or sickness'; and' tumultuous cla¬ 
mour was raised ' in defence or encouragement of the 
afflicted luminary 

Since the moon was the oldest measure of time^ her 
changing phases were believed to have a coramandiiig influ¬ 
ence on human actions. The full moon could not have 
failed to gladden the hearts of men in the most savage 
conditions of life, but they had at the same time observed 
that from that night onward the moon was on the wane, while 
from the night of the new moon she waxed greater and 
greater. Believing that these phases of the moon had simi¬ 
lar influence on the fortunes of men, the neiv moon was 
believed to be an auspicious time for the commencement of 
any important undertaking, such as marriage, house-buUd- 
tng. counting of money, or cutting of hair and nails; 
while at the full moon were to be performed operations 
involving severence or dissolution, cutting down or levelling, 
as for example the dissolution of marriage, the pulling down 
of a house, etc.* 

In west Africa, where moon-worship is very prevalent. 
It is said that ‘ at the appearance of every new moon, these 

‘ ibid., p. m t TyW. PC., (kh cd.. I, p. 3 ,s. 

» op, dt. p. 331I. $C« ,Ito ere,, XII. pp. 6jK and 103^, 

* op, at,, p. iJj. t GrinHM, Tsr,. n. pp, 
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people fall oa their knees, or else cry out standing and 
clapping their baads^ " so may I renew my life as thou art 
renewed ^ while the following prayers are mentioned by 
Grimm® as current among the Teutons : 

^ As thou decreasest, let my pain decrease. 

May what I see, increase, and what I suffer cease/ 
Grimiu ® also remarks that " the observation of the lunar 
changes must in many ways have iiifftienced the sacrifices, 
the casting of lots and the conduct of war \ 

The spots or * shady depressions ' on the disc of the moon 
have also "given rise to grotesque but similar myths in 
several nationsSome see iu it a man, while others au 
animaL The animals that are frequently believed to in¬ 
habit the mcx)n are the hare and the toad, the former being 
found among the Indians =" a hare *, whence the moon is 
called 'one bearing a harethe Greeks, the Romaus* 

the Russians, the Lithiiauians, as well as the people of 
South Africa, Mexico, north California, Tibet, China, and 
Japan,^ Among those nations which believe that there 
is a man in the moon we have the Old Norse fable which 
says that the moon is the bearer of children ; according to 
the Scandinavian legend the man in the moon is a wood- 
stealer, while^ according to the English tradition, the * song 
upon the mau iu the moon ' runs as follows i 

' Mon in the mone stond and strit ^standeth and 
stridetli)^ 

on his bot fotke is bttrthen he bereth ; 
hit is muche wouder that he na douu slyt (sHdeth), 
for doutlcsse he valle, he shoddreth and shereth, 
when the forst freseth much cbele he byd (chill he 
bideth}, 

the (homes beth keue^ is batten to-iefelh.' * 

The Mantras believe the dark spots on the moon to be a 
treOj while the Malays think it is a banyan tree/ 

I LublKKlc, Sit Cw^isaiioH, 191a, p Z72. * TIU 11, p. 715. 

* op. dt. ^ ibid.* p. 1 Wilke, Ul., p. 154, uid ERU^r XLL p- 

fl Grimm, ll, p. 718. ^ ERE,, XHp p- 
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(g) The Da-mn 

The deification of the phoaomenoa of the daws is foimd 
among all the separate I.E, peoples and, as we have already 
seen, a coinmoa name is also found i but in the I.E. period 
this deification must have been very indefinite and element¬ 
ary, For, excepting the Vedic goddess of dawn in whom 
the Vedic poet personifies dawns in general, this goddess, in 
practically all the other I,E. branches, is a deity which 
denotes merely the sunrise which heralds the beginning of 
the Spring or the dawn which commences the Spring; 
(diV am FtUkliHgsanf&ng neuattfgehendc Sonne odar vislmehr 
die erste MorgenroU des neuen Fruhlings),^ 

Thus it is natural to conclude that U^as of the 
the most beautiful poetical creation of the Vedic age, is 
a special Indian development, and that very little of it, 
if anything at all, goes back to the united I.E. period. 
Upon this conclusion there is almost complete unanimity 
among scholars,* the opinion having been definitely expressed 
by Macdonell, Schroder, and Wilke. 


(A) The Stars 

' From savagery up to civilization, there may be traced 
in the mythology of the stars a course of thought, changed 
indeed in application, yet never broken in its evident 
connexion from first to last. The savage sees individual 
stars as animate beings, or combines star-groups into living 
celestial creatures, or limbs of them, or objects connected 
with them.'* Thus not only the sun and the moon men¬ 
tioned above, but the stars in general also may have bcea 
deified and there may have existed abundant lore and 
legends about them. We have here the following philo¬ 
logical equation: 

1 Rl,. p, 14 j; KC aLuo Cornoiy, 1E„ pp. iSj-6. 

* Stirfdrr, ASl., p. 17; WlUct, RL. p. 143; Mltdondl. VU., p, B, 

3 PCp pp, 
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Sk. stdr^ Av- star, Axmeo- as/A. Gk. day^p,, uirFpav, Lat. 
$tdla, Xymr. scrcn. Coni, steren, Brit, sf^renn, Gotli. 
simmd, O* N. sljarna, O.H.G. sfemo. W« also fiud, 
with i iDStead of st ia Sk, aad Gk., Sk. tamSy Gk. 

-r^.isafn ^ 

But what ^rts of beings these staxg were believed to be, 
Md whether any of them were worshippedp we have no 
means of knowing. It does not appear probable that the 
planets were named in that remote period.* Still it is 
probable that they were regarded as the sons of the sun and 
the moon and also as divine or semi-divine. 

In the Lettish songs the stars are said to be the childTen 
of the sun and the moon, and are called orphans because 
they appear only at night after their mother, the suup baa 
abandoned them.® This belief of their being regarded as 
the children ol the sun and moon is found amoug many 
peoples,* Deification of individual stars could not have 
gone very far, bnt if the Aivins and the Dioskouroi originally 
represented two stars, this deification may go back to the 
IE* period. 

(i) The Day owrf Nighi 

We have the following equations for the day and night : 

Day : Sk, divA * by day % iyivL dxvc-divc^ *day hy day 
Armen, tiv, LaL dies, Ir. dia (in-diu "today*); later: Sk, 
dim ^day*p Lit. petw-dmum^ * tomorrow** 

Goth, stn^ieins, * daily', 0,SI ifftJ, Lith. dicnd, O. Pruss. 
deind ; words which are all derived from the roots div and 
di^ " to shine e,g, in Sk. dideli, * appears *, 

Kigb£ i Goth. fmAl$p 0,H.G, nak^, A.S. nihi, O.N. twit 
[forndii}f Lat. nox, nociis, Gk> yiS^vtum^^ Lith. tiakiisp Lett. 

O.Sl. noshii, Serv. twij, Sk, naMii, chiefly in com* 
pounds; the derivation of the words is however uncertain.* 

1 ScbrnieT, a.v. SCtpiu. * Sc* below undet ^Jivi'iij, 

“ ERE.p XTL * ^RH-. XII, pp. 67* and 

^ Sebradet, a-T. ; Feist* p, j6o, 

e ntiTTirtt TM,* n* p- 7 j 6; Sclirtiiderp 4 .t, Sachi; Fei&t. lot dx^; see 
also Hirt. pp^ 540 and J 4 ^. 
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From the roots of the words for " day' it is clear that the 
notion of the day, beav^en, and god^ are closely coanected 
and although it would have been natural to think otherwise, 
the day is conceived of as a thing independent of the sun, 
and the nightp independent of the moon. Grimm, after 
stating that ' day and night were holvp godlike beings near 
akin to the gods \ remarks that " probably the car of 
day was supposed to run before that of the sun. and the 
moon to follow night' and adds that ' the alternation of 
ses^ between the sun and the moon on the one hand and 
the day and night on the other seems not ^vithout signific¬ 
ance, the masculine day being accompanied by the feminine 
sun, the feminine night by the masculine moon 

The Edda myth makes day the child of night and says 
that' Alt-father took Night and her son Day, set them in the 
sky^ and gave to each of tbem a horse and a car, wherewith 
to jotimey round the earth in measured time^* In the 
&gv£da, there is no hymn addressed to either Dyaua the 
god of Heaven or the day, probably because the relatiou 
between the day and the sun was clearly conceived. There 
is, however, a fine hymn addressed to night {rain}. The 
poet prays the goddess, heaven's daughter, to accept Eds 
hymn which he has brought up like kine. 

So. goddess, come texiay to us: 

At thy approach we seek our homes, 

As birds their nests upou the tree^ 

The villagers are gone to rest 
And footed beasts and w'inged birds; 

The hungry hawk himself is still 
Ward off from us she-wolf and wolf. 

Ward off the robber, goddess Night: 

So take us safe across the gloom.^ 

1 Crfmcn, op. dL. pp. 755-7. 

* op- dt., p. 73S. Clwiff, 'Ttutfiiiic Rctigiffli.' ERE,. XU. pp, 25 *’' aniJ 

lOlK 

s X. 127.4-6 ; Macdondl. p. 4U 
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Still it does not seem likely tb&t the deiGcation of either 

■k 

the day or night was much advanced in the I.E. penod proper, 
(j) The Ahins 

That the Vedic twin gods called the * Lo'ids of 

steeds *, belong to the Indo-Irantan period seems almost 
certain; while stiikiug resemblances in character though 
not in nomenclature between the Vedic Aivins, the Greek 
Dioskouioi (dUsnoSpn) and the Lettic Gad-sons, which cannot 
be regarded as purely accidental or ' developmental coin¬ 
cidences*,' make it probable that they date from the I.E. 
period.* 

First, they are all twin deities.* 

Secondly, they are all represented as horsemen,* 

Thirdly, each pair of these gods has a sister or a common 
sweetheart. Helen is the sister of Dioskouroi, the dawn b 
the sister of the Vedic Alvins, while they have also a common 
sweetheart in Sntya {* sun-maiden') the daughter of the 

I Gri&troId> p. 1 llacdonell, VM.p p. 54, 

I Hopkins^ El., p. So, ■ Tbe Dlci 3 cui!l were placed od twin sbis Lq tiic 
beaveiu.'—Crimrpid, RV,, p. zjS* n. 

'Tlic morciing and tbt CTTeiiiii^ ttois pLay tin ImpertASt part in tlui 
sometlEns as a ^ugle btfins* scmctinLn in duid fenn. In 
Lltlma ninn gonrcesi tbe^r oie tailed AuAznnc and Wakorins nnd oltc dc5crlbf?d 
11 the handmoldi at the sun. 

' Dem sun, daughter of Cod 
Wlio Sdudlci youi fire in tbe momlii^ ? 

Who spreodif y&uT bed la the eveniog ? 

Auuriitc kfodtes the firev 

Wakjuine opreidi the bed.'—ER^.^ Xn, p. 

According to Di. Foniell the Lettish loaa of God ire never colled 
Twitti,—ft Hira CitUs and Ideoi cf Immcriaiily, Oxford, igji, p. 17S i 
ste the whole of ch. VtU^ Dr. ForueD rejects the tlicory lhat these twin 
gods gn back to the L£. pesrfod. 

* OriAwoid^ RV.( p. 356; MaodDnell, VM.., p, 5J^ 

The Lettish inns ol God ore also councctcd iiith horses i 
«Hither rode the dear oons of Ckid 
With j^teeda dripping with aweat.^ 

^ Folks say the mooii bos no iteeds of his own. 

The tnctnlng AtAT iiid the eveolug star 

They are the steeds of the tnooia.' — ERE., Xtl, p. 1O2**. 
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Sun (Surya), who married them of her own accord ; and the 
Lettic gods marry the daughter of the sutt*‘ 

Fourthly, they are all sons of Dyaus.* 

Fifthly, the Alvins are the helpers in need, the divine 
healers, and so are the Dtoskouroi who are for that reason 
called AnaAiffs, ' protecting lords For these reasons it is 
generally held that the basic idea tmderlying these gods 
goes back to the I,E. times.* 

In the Indo-Iianian period, so Ear as we can trace these 
twid'gods, we hud a similarity in names but hardly any in 
character. Thus the name NSsatya, by which the Vedic 
Aivins are often designated, is fotind in the Boghaz'kdi 
tablets (about 1400 b.c.).® They occur there with Mitra, 
Varuha and ludra. The name is almost identical iu form, 
and since the original words can be rendered by the phrase 
■ gods Nasatya' they appear to have been more than one. 
Beyond this we get no information from the Boghaa-koi 
inscription but we derive an important hint from the 
form in which the word Nisaty a occurs there. The original 
s, which we find everywhere in the Iranian tangu^es 

I Gmwold^ KV., pp - ^$6 and il 4 : Hopkina, RI,, p. 

' Wooltig ot the dougblu of tha mn hj the son «i God if & favourile 
theme of Lettish £o1k'5<m£9 : 

* Why Of e grey fteeds standing 
Ey the house-door of the suel ? 

They are the grey iteeds of Lh« am of Ck>d 
Who WHM the daughter of tli£ £ati. 

The sou of God ftietches out bU ha^d 
Over the great water 

To the daughter of the san.—ERE.^ XII, p. i jo*, 

The sky itSeJf is descrihed os a ^gveat water ' or a mimntaiu ; 

*The fus with two gold horses 
Rides pp the rocky Daonataisaj 
Never heated^ never wcuyp 
Never lestlisg on the w*y.*“ERE., XU, p, 

^ HopkJiks, Rl.fe p. Eloomdeldi RV.pp. lES. 

3 Ibld.^ p, sj; for a description of the Lettic gods^ see HRE,, pp. ioo*-3h. 

^ See Oldeqberg, RV., p. aij; Macdimclt, p^ jjf .: ElHebrvidt. VM., 
lllj p. 379^-; Bloomfield, RV., pp, iljff-, Hopktni^ BJ,, pp- 7^^ 
Griswald, RV+^ p. Schrader, AIL, p« 

A Griswold, RV*, p, 3515. CH 1 „ I, p, 7 i. 
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replaced by h, has not changed into A. This indicates that 
the name Nasatya 15 certainty pie-Iraniaii or ludo-Iranian. 
Secondly, we find the name Naonbaithya in the Avesia. 
However, this Naonbaithya is not here a god bat a demon, 
very likely nothing but a ' degraded representative of the 
earlier Nisatya’.* 

Thns we have a curious situation. The Aivin-myth 
appears to have existed in the I.E. period and continued to 
exist among the Greeks, the Letts, the Indo-Aryans and 
probably also the Teutons, with a great deal of consistency, 
they being everywhere represented as the * healers' 01 the 
'savers'; and in the Indo-lranlan period they acquired a 
common name. But while the Vedic Alvins as well as their 
Greek and Lettic representatives retained their chief original 
characteristics, in the Iranian religion alone Nfisatya be* 
came a demon. Although it is very dilBcalt to explain it, 
this sort of change in character of gods found in the Indian 
and Iranian religions is quite common. Thus Indra, the 
warrior, success-bestowing god of the Vedic Indians, as well 
as the moral ruler Vam-^ia, both become demons in the 
Avesta, aod Gautama Buddha a heretic.^ That these gods 
represented some phenomenon of nature is undoubted, but 
which particular one is a matter of dispute. Macdoueil, 
after reviewing the various theories about their origin, re¬ 
marks that ' the twilight and the morning star theories 
seem the most probable 


(A) Fire 

From the equation Sk. agni, Lith. Lat. ignis, O.Sl, 

ogni. Russ. OMOHb. Wilke concludes that ‘ swti/clhs war¬ 
den in der Eirdmisperiode des indogermnnischen Vraolks 
aucb besiimmte Feuergotier verehrt Whether fire was an 
actual deity or not, its importance for human existence in 

1 Grijwoldp RVv 

^ Moultofl, EZ.j. p. iJ5^ See ftiso Muif, pp. JJ4-57. 

* pp. 5J-4 ; ^ Blao Griswold^ K.V., pp, 15 ^; ERE., XII, joat-- 
mint Cfi the tbcorlK axt dijcui^ m/ya^ cIl. IX. 
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those days when the I.E- tribes uadonbtedly lived in a cold 
climate must have been recognized and consequently deified 
as a higher power. We shall see later that the use of fire for 
sacrifices was probably unknown in the united I.E. period. 
Thus the most important fanctiou of fitCp namely that of 
carrying gifts to the dead ancestors and the gods through 
its fiames or smoke, found everywhere among the separate 
I.E. peoples, is a later development which received a parti * 
cular prominence among the IndO'Iraulans. So far as it 
was regarded as an object of worship, it is mentioned by 
Herodotus and Caesar; and among the Frtisso-Lithuanians, 
declares Schrader» ^ it was an object of a sumptuous wor¬ 
ship There is also a Lithuanian goddess of the hearth, 
Aspeknie, ' the one behind the hearth' (Lith. peUne), 
Comparing this cult of fire as fed by priests in the northp 
with the southern cult of the Roman Vesta, Greek 
Arcadian Furria, "hearth/ * hearth-fire/ Schrader finds a 
number of common usages connected with this cult and 
therefore regards it as going back ' to the remotest anti¬ 
quity He finds a further proof of bis position in " the 
fact that, according to Herodotus^® among the Scythians 
(Scytiu he. ""the warming one,'^ or " heat 

Av. tap^ Sk. idpafi tapid ; Now Pers. tdbad, tafsad r 

Lat. lepesco) was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured goddess ‘; and he thinks it to be beyond doubt 
" that the worship of the single hearth fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the mostandent religious 
ideas and cults of the Aryans (i*e* / 

In the ^igveia^ Agni the god of fire is one of the most 
prominent and eisalted, being the diviue messenger who goes 
between the heaven and the earthp the wise priest of man¬ 
kind. In this conneixion Professor Macdonell * truly remarks 
that" though &gni is an I.E, word* the worship of fire under 
this name is purely Indian 


1 AR-.p. 
* iv* 5^. 


* ibii, p, 35*. 

* ^Bi:daae]l. VK., p. 99 . 
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Speculations as to the origin of fire are also an important 
source of myths among the di^ereni I.E. peoples, and some 
of the ideas may go back to the I.H, period. The custom of 
obtaining fire by rubbing two sticks of hard wood is found 
among the Indians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slavs, the 
Teutons and partially among the Lithuanians also.' For 
this reason Agni is called in the the 'son of the 

forest ■ or the ' embryo of the plantsHe is also called 
Apam <napai, the * son of waters a name which appears to 
be Indo-Iianian, This notion of fire being the son of waters 
is probably dne to the occurrence of the phenomenon of 
lightning (the celestial form of fire), while it is lainiug, 

(f) Wind, Water and Lightning 

It is improbable that in the I.E. period, these powers had 
received a ny defi nite deification. AI though the f nri ous wi nd 
of the storm, water associated with rain, and rivers and 
flings as well as lightning may have made an impression 
on the human mind as powerful phenomena, they were 
probably all of them conceived as inseparable from the 
thunderstorm and the formation of gods based on these 
phenomena is probably late. We have however, the follow¬ 
ing equations for wind : Sk. vflifl = Lat uenTHs, Goth, vinds \ 
Sk. M 5 yii=it/A. wejas, Gk. ata>s\ and the roots Sk, vd. 
' to blow,* Gk. aTjfii, O.Sl. vSjaii^ Goth, waian* 

Wind appears as a god in the Litu-Frussian Wejo-patis, 
• lord of the wind *, and Schrader in opposition to Usener- 
Solmsen regards the names of gods ending in -paiis as very 
old since the Lith. pats, ' husband has preserved the old 
meaning * lord' master ’ only in one case besides these 
names of gods, viz, in the old compound word wiHszpatis, 
‘ God *, lit, * lord of the tribe *,* 

1 SebTAdtr, AH., p. 39fc: Cmcwy, IE., p. sea. 

* Sidiradex, pp. pi6, 674,} ; AR„ p, J5». 

> Schrader, Inc, dt.. and ncte. 

The occuiTCflce of the nataei BrhaapBti and Brahmuupali; la th« <ildt4t 
«» the newest portlcas irf the ^igveda, to e certain extent suppotta 
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The Teatonic word Wcdin, cdinn is often compared with 
the Vedic Vdta and Vaytt but their etymological connexion 
is extremely doubtful^ 

The worship of water, in the form of springs and rivers, is 
widespread among the different I.E. peoples, and a commou 
element (Sk. water) is found in a certain number of words. 
Lat. NcpHnus, nepiiu, * inmdatio \ Av. ttapfa ' moist 
Nairas, a Persian spring, Ndnaptst a Scythian river; the 
Greek NijptvB, vapis, flowing' moist ' ; the Indian Apsaras, 
apam napdt ' the water-child 

6. The Indo-European conception of God 

These powers of nature, which we have now enumerated, 
i.e. the sky [dyius), together with the phenomena appearing 
in it or coming from it, ‘ the heavenly ones' (detvds), is 
certainly * the real kernef of the oid LE. religion The 
I.E.s had keenly felt the influence of these powers and had 
found it necessary to propitiate them by prayers and 
sacrifices of a crude form. According to Schrader, this 
tendency to deify natural phenomena was due to the 
world-wide existence of animism.* It does not, however, 
appear probable that the worship of these powers was due 
so much to animism in the proper sense of the term, as 
to what is called animatism.* What the primitive I.E.s 
thought was that these natural powers were great conscious 
agents possessing human characteristics such as will and 
desire, butheing of superbuman power, capable of helping or 
hindering men in their lives, And this accords well with 
the fact that the names of these ' heavenly ones' did not 

S-i^aid«r'fi ; but fltlll tlic Dfrinioit hetd by tnodt q{ Seu^tnt thM 

tbe saniK art ccmpdrAlivclj late app^an mott probabUn 

^ Sdifad«r, op. dL ; p„ ^5. 

* SchriLd«t, AR. ; cf. Fay, PAOS-, CLXXli. 

• Scbrader^ AEt., p. 15^, * tjp. p. jat. 

^ AjUmLatn ia thia cimncAlcHi means Attributii]^ to an obje^ {or 
caea0a|l tbt of ■ apbit os a leparatc eadtj dlstmgoisbal from 

Lts mAJteTM fom. 
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mean anything beyond what they stood for in the actual 
experience of man. 

Feist * indeed brings forward philological evidenoe to 
show that the I.E.s already distingnished between the body 
and the spirit, or the souL But this does not by itself nor 
even when taken with the fact of the attentioD paid to dead 
ancestors necessarily prove the existence of animism. 
Because to distinguish the body from the spiritj or to 
regard the spirit of the dead man as conttmiing to exist 
after death, is one thingp and to attribute a spirit to every¬ 
thing, ammate or tnanimatep quite another. The above- 
mentioned two notions, existing from very ancient times, are 
undoubtedly very important factors iu the growth of ani¬ 
mistic beliefs, but they do not predicate an unequivocai 
existence of animism proper. 

Animatisin* thus preceded animism and was the first and 
the most elementary step in the process of personification, 
which was later the common basis on which the personal 
gods of the various separate peoples were based. It 
was due to this fundamental character and naturalness of 
animatism, which regarded superhuman phenomena on the 
analogy of human personality, that we find a surprising 
similarity iu the development of gods of the different I.E. 
peoples, although very tittle of it belonged to a common 
period. Thus we find the different pbenomena of nature 
regarded as gods, possessing similar spheres of influence, 
similar characteristics and objects of similar prayers and 
sacrifices. 

Sir James Fra^r in the first volume of Th^ Worship of 
Natur^,^ takes no notice of what is known as auimatisaip and 
gives the following account of how a pantheon of the gods 

I Kuiitiff p. gg. 

¥ n^DiUda of onlnidtidEn: *Tbc ddctrior that a if not the 

frhdtc, of the tnaminAte kingdom ^ ba well BA oil Animated bcingd. are tudowf^ 
with resMO. tjitclilgaiice and To^itioii^ Ideatitial with that of njan d. «rp*- 
dally Marcu,. p. W. thuraas, art ' Anknlaia#' 

EE.. II. p 

1 Lftmdou, [9213. 
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and goddesses ^hich were believed to goveni. tJie world, 
came in to bebg: 

" After men had peopled with a multitude of ludividnal 
spirits every rock and hill, every tree and flower^ every 
brook and river, every breeze that blew^ and every cloud 
that flecked with silvery white the blue expanse of beaveHj 
they began, in virtue of what we may call the economy of 
thought^ to limit the number of the spiritual beings of whom 
their imagination at first had been so prodigal. Instead of 
a separate spirit for every individual tree, they cam# to 
conceive of a god of the woods in generaL. instead of 
personifying all the winds as gods, each t^ith his d.istinct 
character and features, they imagined a single god of the 
winds,.... To put it otherwise, the innumerable multitude 
of spirits or demons was generalised and reduced to a com¬ 
paratively small number of deities; animism was replaced 
by polytheism." ^ This generalization, he adds, is due to 
"the instinctive craving of the mind after simplifis^tion 
and unification of its ideas ^ which later reduces polytheisiii 
to monotheism.^ 

^ The instinctive craving of the mind after simplification 
and unification of ideas * may be a psychological fact^ and it 
may also be granted that the current opinion that animism 
is a very primitive form of belief, is correct. Yet the 
process by which Frazer holds the nature-gods and goddesses 
arose, is none the less improbable. The character of the 
majority of nature-gods found among the aud which 

are described by Frazer himself, is such that there was no 
occasion for either the iustinctive cravitjg> the generaliza¬ 
tion or 'the economy of thought^ unless of course this is 
based merely on the consideration that there were fewer but 
more impressive gods and goddesses than is assumed to have 
been the case in a preceding age. For neither the god of 
the sky, or the earthy or the stm, or the moon can with 
any stretch of imagination be regarded as a generaUzation 


^ op. cit,, pr 9 * 


* op. dt.* pp. ^ro. 
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from ^ the joutinierable mdltitude of spirits or demons 
whjcli were believed to inhabit the various skies, earths, 
sans'ijtid moons which do not exists Hoi is this less true 
with regard to the gods of fire* or wind* or water* or the 
goddesses of river and dawn. One cannot say with certainty 
that every lighted torch or kindled piece of wood* every 
gust of wind, every pool of water, every little streamlet* or 
the dawn of every day, must have been regarded as possessed 
of an individual spirit, before the conception of the gods and 
goddesses representing the difierent phenomena arose. Not 
only is this priTita facie improbable, but there is no evidence 
to snpport it. The evidence collected by Frazer himself 
points to a difierent conclnsion with a greater degree of 
plausibility. We will here examine only the evidence of the 
Vedic literature, which Frazer thinks supports his view. 
Just asformerly he bad supported bis contention that the age 
of religion was everywhere preceded by an age of magiCj by 
quoting from the work of Oldenberg on the relation between 
magic and religion in the Vedic Hterature, he now quotes 
Macdonell on Vedic mythology to uphold the con¬ 
tention that animism is at the root of the nature-gods. 
What Oldenberg had said with regard to the place of magic 
in Vedic ritual was indeed in conformity with the hypothesis 
of Sir James Frazeii but it is doubtful whether Macdonell 
does in fact regard animism as the real foundation of the 
Vedic gods, as Frazer seems to assume. 

Macdonell does not use the term animism, and the 
term animatism was unknown when he wrote his Vedic 
Mylhology. Nor does be speak of spirits, demons or souls. 
His words are: ^ The foundation on which Vedic mythology 
rests, is still the belief surviving from a remote antiquity^ 
that all the objects and phenomena of nature with which 
man is surrounded, are animate and divine.' * It is only the 

1 cf. 'On ihe vphalcH hwever, it the forcit rather Ihou iho 

tree whieli iccdved first regard ba a terrifying object.'— 

Hopkins. OK^i'tr AKd Euijlttiiiin nf la'iJj, p. ThjB suggests a a<iine- 

wbat reveiw order tbEm what iA coiisiilcred by Fraser to hare been the cue. 

* Vtdic p. 3. 
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first part of this sentence which gives the impression that 
Macdoneil may have meant animism^ since at that time 
the theory of animism was at the height of its popularity. 
But on the other handp regarding the objects and pheno¬ 
mena as animate {i.e. alive and not necessanl}- possessing ao 
immaterial and detachable spirit) and divine^ is equally 
true of animatism i and then the remark' everything that im¬ 
pressed the soul with awe or was regarded as capable of 
exercising a good or evil infiuence on naan * ^ is more especi¬ 
ally characteristic of animatism than of attimism.* 

But even if hlacdonell holds what Fraser thinks he does^ 
it appears to us that such a view is not supported by 
the evidence of the Sigveda. No god or goddess of the 
^igveda can be shown to have been believed as simply a 
spirit or a soul residing in the phenomenon he or she re* 
presented. Nor is there any vestige of the alleged general¬ 
isation from many spirits to few. In the ^igvcda we have 
no god of fires but a fire-god (Agni), no god of winds but a 
wind-god fVayu, while the Maruts are the wind-gods), no 
god of rains but a rain^od (Patjanya)^ no god of thunders 
but a thunder>^god (ludm), no goddess of rivers, but god¬ 
desses which were the person ificatious of particular streams 
(Sindhu^ Sarasvatrj. While outhe other hand we have no 
god of stones^ or of trees, or of stars^ objects which it is 
easier to conceive as inhabited by separable spirits.* 

^ Ibtdr t also Fra^r. TAf IfWjA I'jO o/ 1 k pp. loff. 

* d. MiP'ttt, Thffihoid pp. I4lf. 

* It is not even tnic tp tfaat wherever 5t<mea. trtd, etc., irt w<3nhlp' 

ped, it U the spirit believed to reSiide fa tlictn that ia woT^hipped. This is 
quite dear it&m the proiitjcs cuiTetit In aJL partj nf India dnd cLsewliere. 
Hppklas has slnted tJbe true posUipn with regard to ^tone-worjbip La 
the foSowiag wpfds: v, have been wPiahjpped hj FLonJ, I^pps, 

South Sea Islnjidetd. Africass, Redskins, Peruvian^. Oneks, Kamojis aad 
^thcT Aryans. Sydiuir^, Dravldluis, Egyptians and Dunes#. At the present 
day the LulinbltBJ3t3 of Kattrl in. south India woTihip a. stone, whEdi if 
ntglceled wlU tiim intn a wild <>jc... .Food add drink are presented to stones 
today La Nl^etin (oA welJ its ia the Central Provinces d India and Bcrar) to 
effect ctues. There Is In these ao Idea of a spine in the ston# ; it is the stone 
Itself os being powerful and wiUni which is wofshlppcd.^ — Onfi" Evo^i*- 
Itort <3/ Reii^zoM, p. 14 ; d. the whole of duaptex H, 
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The distinction between nnimism and animatism has been 
cleaxly brought out by Dr. Parnell in the following passage, 
where he observes the rare applicability of animism to Greek 
religion, an observation which in our opinion holds good of 
the religion of the various branches of the I.E. peoples 
■. . , . Where we find a natnre-object, wind, water, or 
thunder, revered as if endowed with a son!, we term this 
mental process animism, a term, however, only rarely appli¬ 
cable to the Greek phenomena apart from the worship of 
the dead, for instance, to the Attic cnlt of the Tritopatores, 
who appear to have been regarded partly as ancestral ghosts, 
partly as wind-powers; . . . , where we find the object wor¬ 
shipped in and for itself as sentient and animate, a thunder¬ 
storm, moving water, a blazing hearth, we should describe 
the religious consciousness as animatism rather than anim¬ 
ism, which implies the definite conception of souls or spirits.' * 
Sir James Frazer, along with Professor Maodonell, is 
perfectly right in saying that' the worship of nature is based 
on the assumption that natural phenomena, whether animate 
or inanimate, are living personal beings analogous to mania 
their nature but far superior to him in power. In short, the 
worship of nature is based on the personification of nature 
The only thing we dispute is that this personification was 
preceded by, uay, was actually the effect of the belief in 
spirits. 

We may however assume with Schrader,* that the I-E.s 
from the earliest times possessed the capacity and the ten¬ 
dency to form into a divinity every conception in nature or 
in culture which was of significance for primitive mem In 


1 Accardlag to Dr. Marctt, tlic orij^ottor of the temi iuilmatluii, MimBt- 
ism la tliF Bttrfbuting to the aBcnd uid divine a LTmi; nutuie in ivhieb the 
bodj itA indwdJlJlg Ufe arc not distiflgulsbedl; vh[lc in ajiimistii tUe body 
is iniiir%Tdinpiiiwi i& ftu ladcpcadent anfmaUtig principle ,—cj Reli¬ 
gion, p, TMH. 

* FaTuell, Tiff Higher Affteds <?/ Crfek Religion, Loadoo^ pp. 4'^ 
s Worship oi Naivre, 1, p. J See also iSp 
^ Sohrader^ AR,p p. 
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our opinionp however, the deification of nature alone was the 
most predominant form of belief dariog the I*E. period, and 
although the deification of other things may have existed 
during the preceding period, in the period itself it was 
of much less importance* As a result of the above capacity 
the I.E.s already possessed gods and worshipped them, but 
had not yet given them any names or epithets. ' They 
sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the dawn, fire, 
wind, and water- but the names indicating these powers 
still coincided perfectly with the respective designationB/ ^ 
This particular stage when the name of the thing is the 
name of the god is what Usener ^ calls the stage of ' special 
gods' [Sondergotter), and at this stage the province of a 
special god b limited to the sphere of activity indicated by 
his name. This^ says Schrader^* is the old^t form of l.E- 
belief and Usenet ‘ beats witness to this by proving that this 
kind of belief existed in extensive parts of Europe. At this 
stage the degree of personiScation was incipient^ But 
gradually through ^ the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others* which these ^special gods' possessed/ 
the ^ special gods' were peTSonified more and more and so 
they gradually tended to become' personal gods* and receiv¬ 
ed ' true proper names ^ This, according to Schrader, is the 
stage in which we find the gods as we learn about them from 
the written records preserved to us. They are here ^ for the 
most part completed and finished 

The above explanation of Schrader is not however free 
from confusion^ not to say apparent contradiction* When 
Schrader agrees with Usener that there is a stage in man*5 
development at which he deifies everything in nature and 
culture that is of importance to early man, he critfei^es and 
abandons the view of Kaussina^ accordiog to whom there 

^ IWd.j. p. * CSiUrnam^n, p, 7|, 

* Sfira, u. I/if., 1890, p. 6m; AR., p, jjb* 

4 p. 

* SctiranflT, AR., p. acc Oiwrt>id. RV.^ Bt. 

^ Sc^rader^ AR., p. 
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are only three gods in Teutonic mythology. Btit ossuining 
with Schrader that the Teutons along with the Romans and 
Lithuanians as proved by Usener, possessed a number oi 
special or departmental gods, does he mean to say that this 
was au I.E. characteristic aud that these departmental gods 
existed in that remote period ? If so, how can their practi¬ 
cally complete absence in the early Indian and Iranian 
mythologies be explained ? ’ To our mind what Usener has 
described is applicable {if at all) only to the Roman and the 
Lithuaniau special gods, and since their existence in any 
other branches of the I.E. peoples is not free from doubt, it 
cannot be regarded as au I.E. characteristic. The inconsis¬ 
tency of Schrader's position, however, appears when he 
attributes the formation of this endless variety of ' special 
gods' to the phenomenon of animism.* If a particular 
thing is deified because ol its importance to primitive men, 
the spirit in the thing is not taken into account—if at all 
this stage of belief is assumed to have been reached. 
Animism pure and simple primarily leads to nothing else but 
fetishism, totemism and ghost-worship, and only secondarily 

' Dr. Grlswpld'a (RV., pp, Siff.} atlempt ta find spcdjH or 

d^ttmentol g«li In ih^ caoaot ^ regarded m ^ncccAafiil In tlie 

slightest degrw* spcRkiiig Indra ii not 'he of the storm* but 

mrm liMlf, Agai * he of the fire * but fiie itscU. - she of the dawn but 
djLwn Dyaus, 'be of tht aky* but itself, etc.; aud it appear^ 

quilc absurd to apeat of these godi in that way, 

t^hii abiurdlty is again clearly demonstrabiG tn the case of SemOi SSndliii 
aod Saras van. The Soma ol the is not a deportiuental god super¬ 
vising the plant world, but ouly the plant and iti jalce, oud Slndhu 

and Soraavatl arc neither of them departmental ddtieA of the rivora In 
general but perKjttlbCation* of pdvrtieulat streams wblcb were regarded as 
divine. 

In the ifuufa, berwever, there do eiist a uutuber of departmental 
but this 15 really an axgumecit against the cxlsteace of dcpartmcutol deities 
La the mote primitive ttmfci rather than in lavonr of jt, for the very limple 
reason that thed wsfia Is ttcogulaed to be mtida later in date tban the 
wheie no ^departtncatal gods* can be foimd. Had it been sm I.E. or even 
on 1,1. ohoiflcfeeriatic. It U impossible to »ec bow the ia could have 
itmaiuedso fnmiUM froni it. The more probable oormlnslon thercfotc i* 
that the Aveston ' departmental godj * ore purely Iranian creations. 

* Schrader, AR., p. 
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to the formation of other gods. But the special gods 
are neither fetishes not totems nor ghosts* WTien animism 
is the caase of the coming into esistence of a deity, it is 
the impression made by the activity of the spirit resident in 
the object that brings about and compels the deification or 
worship of the thing, and whether the object is useful or 
not is immaterial.* If it tnakes a great Impression»especial* 
ly by striking terror or bringing good luck irrespective of 
its utility* it is turned Into a divinity and worshipped. 
But the notion of a pr^iding deity, which is indeed at the 
root of the Ron-tani and the Lithuauian * special gods % is an 
abstraction from the material thing and is not identical 
with the conception of a spirit + It is indeed truly urged 
that animisiUp in the sense in which it is recognisced by E. B. 
Tylor and his school * explains only the dead material of 
religion^ viz. that material which concerns the human^ the 
uaturalp the world of the dead, of animated nature, ancestor- 
worship and so on; that is, ail that lies on this side of the 
gulf. What lies on the other side^ cannot originate in 
auimlsm aud animism does not explain it/ “ 

In fact, as a general rule, the conception of departmental 
gods is a late development, aud a tendency to divide the 
sphere of influence of the originally one god into separate 
parts, and then assigning a guardian deity to each one of 
them, appears more in accordance with facts/ Thus among 
the IX.s we first have Dycus, the god of the sky, who 
was the god of the sum total of the phenomena observed in 
the sky, the original conception, however powerful being as 
yet too confused to have any definiteness about it. But 
soon man saw that the phenomena raging in the sky were 
not one but many. The sun, the moon, the thuuder- 
storm, the lightning, the dawn, the wind, etc. were all ignite 

» Thli positk»fl it to a certain extent Accepted ^ FroFessor Toy, He 
remiArkj : ' It i* not probable that Ihe dt;partiii,ca.taJ ore ilwAja deve¬ 
loped directly out cf arpSriti/— i nfr, f0 iHt Mist, e/ ^ i$x 3. p. i 

* 5 Jnae 1909, quoted by Sk W. Croolce In ' Hinduism'. 

HRE^. VI, p, Sec b 1^ p, 6^0^. 

* See CBnaoy. IE., pp. 
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distinct from the sky and from each other. When these 
different pbeDomena ^^eie separated, it was found needful 
to invoke the aid of each of them separately. Thus, instead 
of the sky-god representing all the phenomena in one and 
therefore no cue in particular—although he might have been 
most closely associated with the phenomenon of light—each 
one of the phenomena was formed into a separate god. The 
formation of these gods depended on nothing else hut the 
capacity to separate one phenomenon from another^ and the 
recognition of its peculiar importance to human welfare and 
existence. When agriculture became a very important pro* 
fession, it was made to be supervised by a deity, and animals 
and instruments that were useful for agriculture were them¬ 
selves worshipped, not as totems or fetishes, but as s mal ler 
deities in the field of agriculture. This is well illustrated 
by the worship of the bull and the agricultural implements 
very prevalent in India to the present day^ The same 
happened to cattle-breeding among the Lithuanians. This 
is indeed a general human tendency and the correspondence 
among two or more branches of the IX.S can be better 
explained on the principle of independent later development, 
than the gratuitous assumption of prehistoric antiquity.* 
Numerous instances of departmentaJ gods of undoubted 
later origin can be found in India. Some of the gods of the 
^igveda later come to preside over a department of nature 
with which they had only a slight connexion originally, 
Thns, for example Varnna was in the ftigvcda primarily a god 
of the sky, but later becomes the ocean-god : the VedieSavitr 
was not a proper sun-god but in the later mythology he is 
identical with Surya, and represents the heavenly luminary; 
Soma, the deified so win plant and juice of the be¬ 

comes a regular moon-god, while Vama the mythical ancestor 
becomes the king of the nether world.* Sarasvatf a deified 
river becomes a goddeiss of learning, Indra the king of gods 


I Sm Griswold, kV., p. If. 

* ' BTaluofliilstii EREn, JIp pp# 
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m beaveo, etc. Id the popular belief of the present day 
again, there are to be found jn all parts of India gods and 
goddesses presiding over small-pox (nidtamaya in C.P. and 
Beiar), cholera {mardfnaya), snake-bite {shipindthabmd), 
etc. 

In this way the process of the formation of the ' special 
gods ’ would be the reverse of what is said to have been tlie 
case by Schrader and Usener, according to whom there was 
first a great multitude of special gods, who later ' through 
their capacity of atmexing the sphere of activity of other 
gods became personal gods ’, who consequently attained a high 
degree of personification. But the almost reverse process 
which has been suggested here, should not be taken to 
apply too logically so as to carry the formation of many 
gods to monotheism as its ultimate source.^ 

We have already seen, while considering the relation 
between I.E. magic aud religion, that there are five philo¬ 
logical equations from which we can learn something about 
the nature of the I.E. conception of god. From the first 
equation there given (viz. Sk. deva = L,a.t, dcas^Lith. diSipas, 
etc.) it appears that the oldest conception of god among 
the LE.S had been associated with the phenomenon of 
heavenly light. ' The irreproachable etymology which 
connects d<ficos, the universal I.E. word forgod”, with the 
verb div, dyu, " to shine ", shows that the word came from 
the luminons manifestations of nature by day and night, and 
determines authoritatively the source from which the I.E.s 
derived their first and most pen'‘asive conception of divine 
power The very fact that the I.E. peoples had conceived 
the idea and felt the necessity of eotering into relation with 
these heavenly pow'ers indicates that they regarded them 
with awe and reverence and considered them as on the 

1 Dr. UMner's tll^oiy has beea v«iy abJ;f crtttt:lsed aad sretl-nlgtl rein ted 
by Di. t. R. -The Piece of the " Sooder-Cdttcf’’ [a Oreeit Poly- 

tbciaai'. Id Ajilkrapologieal Ettayt presenitJ to £, B- Oxford, i?07. 

pf». 

s Bkiom&cld^ RV.j p. tciSf. 
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whole benfificeat i and this is borne witoess to by the seeond 
equation, (viz. Si. fri?^j 4 = Av. — Skp bhaga, etc.).* This 

shows that the notion of the * heavenly ones' being bene¬ 
ficent was formed ver^' early and, at least among the old 
SlavSj it had become so predotmnant^ that the general w^ord 
for ^ god " in their language is togii and not icivos, i.e. the 
notion of the god being benevolent had superseded the 
earlier notion of the god being the source of heavenly light. 
In the Avestan also the w^ord baghs is sometimes used as 
meaning "a god" in general.^ These considerations would 
^ain support the view of Professor Macdouellp who 
thiiiks that ' there is no reason to suppose that it (the word 
bogii = bagha^bhaga] designated any individual god in the 
I-E- period, for it cannot have attained a more specialized/ 
sense than merely bountiful god ”, if indeed it meant moref: 
than merely bountiful giver The idea of the bounteous andr 
liberally giving gods is fully illustrated by the Vedic mytho- 1 - 
logy, w'here they are without exception benevolent- But the 
term 6/ikigadoes not either in the ^igvcds or in later Sanskrit 
literature attain to the position of a oomtuon name for * god ^ 
Here it is the word deva that is retained. The word 
bhaga^ howrever^ comes into prominence in the later literature 
as bkagavdn, but so far as the I.E+ religion is cpucemed this 
fact is not of much importance. 

1 ' rL« if agdiu of clear origin; it ffleniis ^'spender of gooda ox 

It cciatiuiLf the abfitxELtt GcmctplJoa of a good ^od, cntbodTisg 
lUi oLemal aatl aisver aLuiiibBriiig of manidtid/—BSoomfieid, RV,, 

p. 10^. 

i We have for ^ otbagat \--atitholomao, 

A1W\, p. 393; aeo also Cexhoj^ p. 171. 

9 VM., p. 4i; ef. Bloain:Qdil, p. 109^ Waite» RI., p. loL 
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INDO-EUROPEAN CULT AND PRIESTHOOD 

I_ CuVT 

I. Pmyer and Sacri^€€ 

Whatever may be said about the detailed description of 
the powers and functions of the above meDtioued natuml 
phenomena^ that they were deified and thought to be higher 
and more powerful than men^ and exercising infiuence upon 
their earthly existence^ is undoubted. The degree of in- 
fiuence which they exerdsed is^ for want of philological or 
other evidence with regard to the forms of worship, ex¬ 
tremely uncertain. The fact of the existence of heUef or 
beliefs may be independently proved, but to know what 
kind of beliefs or of what intensity they were, we must look 
to the acts to which the mental state of beUef gave rise. 
Judging from the evidence for the Indo-lranian and the 
Vedic religious, it is very probable that the above mention^ 
ed gods were prayed to for protection from those pheuotueua 
they respectively stood for. But a common word for 
* prayer ^ or the root " to pray * iu the l.E. languages is want- 
^ ing. We have indeed a short equation Sk. yfl/=Av, yar 
and Gk. A^oSm * to offer", ■ to worship 

The Sk. yaj in the beginning might have meant " to wor¬ 
ship", ue. a root including both the conceptions of praying 
as well as offering or sacrificing.® Thus it appears to ns 
that the first form of worship of * the heavenly ones' was by 
admitting their superior powers, which gradually developed 
into laudations later expressed In poetical hymns, and 

1 SdaTBd£r« Jnd ed., 1. p. J34. 

* With Ttgard %q the Av* Ymna, L- U. ililb reiamTh;^ ^ ' The word YasnA 
mean^ wqighjp uicliidlo^ ucrificc.'—SBE., XXXl, p. i9$. 
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asking them to bestow some blessiug upon the supplicants, 
la Schrader^s opimou ideas of prayer and sacrifice as j; 
well as the priesthood originated in magi^l chartns^ 
practices and the magiciatis respectively. This we find it 
impossible to believe in, in spite of the fact that writers 
like Oldenberg, Macdone!!, and others have tacitly 
assumed the truth of it. To our mind there are only two 
alternatives; either everything that goes to make religion 
was derived from magic (le, both the forms of belief as ^ 
well as practices} : or magic and religion are so funda¬ 
mentally different attitudes of mind that, disregarding the 
question of mutual influence, they must have come into 
existence quite independently of each other. To maintain 
the former positiou, it must be proved not only that prayer 
and sacrifice are based upon magical charms and pTactices, 
but also that the very conception of god is based upon aud 
actually derived from the belief in magical powers or spirits. 
But once it is admitted that the gods of religion originated 
independeiitly of magic, as appears to have been done by 
all the above-mentioned authorities, we at once admit the 
difference in the mental attitudes which underlie the belief 
in religious gods and magical spirits. And when it is 
conceded that religion calls forth a very different attitude 
of mindp it is impossible to understand why the same differ¬ 
ent attitude of mind could not have given rise to the 
different modes of propitiation, via. prayer and sacrifice, 
which are peculiar to religion, without their being evolved 
from charms and incantatlous- 
That the idea of god is based on nothing else bat the 
powers which magic appeals to, is not commonly held; at 
any rate, no effort has so far been made to establish this 
tbeor^^ with regard to thel.E. peoples. We venture, there¬ 
fore, to put forward the theory that at least among the 
I.E- tribes, prayer and sacrifice were developed indepen¬ 
dently of the corresponding magical practices, and priest¬ 
hood independently of the magi dans. We will proceed to 
a brief discussion of this position. 


132 Religion in Vedic Literature 

Otto Schrader in his article eatitkd ' -Aj>’an Religion 
takes the more ancient character of magic and the magicians 
for granted and then traces the connexion between magical 
and religions practices on the one hand, and the magicians 
and the priests on the other. He has indeed attempted to 
prove his position in the article ' Znntsr and Aberglanke ‘ 
of his Realhxikon, bat neither the evidence nor the proof. 
Such as he has given, can be regarded as conclusive. 

Supposing the ideas of praj'er and sacrifice to have 
been derived from magical practices, which are assumed 
On the evidence of the beliefs and practices of the 
existing savage races to be of immemorial autiquitj' and 
very prevalent in primitive times, we would expect to find 
the very first prayers and sacrifices entirely of a magical 
character, but gradually growing more and more religious 
as time advanced. The testimony of the old Indiaii 

and Iranian literatures, however, points emphatically 
to a diSerent conclusion. From the Rigveda as well as 
from the Gatbic hymns,’ as compared with the later Vedas 
and the later trauian literature respectively, it is quite 
clear that in the earliest ludo-Aryan and Iranian periods at 
any rate, the character of both prayer and sacrifice is much 
='!'purer and nobler than what we find in the later periods. 
Not only this, but the stages by which both prayer and 
sacrifice begin to assume a magical character can be quite 
clearly seen from the two literatures, and especially from 
the Vedic literature. In the latter we find almost a vivid 
picture of how the simple prayers of the worshippers, ad¬ 
dressed to the gods to bestow upon them what earthly 
benefits tliey were in need of, and contained iu the oldest 
part of the RtguedSf by gradual stages come to possess a 
magical potency which so completely clianges the original 
character of the prayer that in the later period it is no 
longer necessary to know or uDdeistand its meaning: 
the prayer thus becomes practically identical with a 


1 ERE.. IL 


^ ' Slaeli; (Iraalan),* EH-E.. p. 29 j’. 
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magical charm.^ The character of the sacrihce also under¬ 
goes a siiuitar change* Origidally, something was offered 
to gods so that they might grant to the worshippers some¬ 
thing else whidi was in their power. Instead of this,, in 
the later Sathhiids and the Brahma^as, we find that the 
sacrifices are not meant to persuade the gods to bestow a 
bles^ngp but the correct performance of the sacrifice hasj 
the power to compel the gods to do what the worshipper 
wants. This belief in the magical potency of prayer and 
sacrifice is on the whole a later development. Nor can it 
be argued with any plausibility that during the period of 
the ^nd the Gothic hymnsp prayer and sacrifice 

had already completely extricated themselves from their 
original magical character. 

The nature of a magical spell is so entirely opposed to 
that of a prayer, that it is impossibk to think the latter could 
have, by any process of development, been derived from the 
former. For a charm usually consists of a fixed number of 
words (or rather letters), which are believed to possess a 
magical powder; whether it is a good composition, or even 
has any mcanmg at all, is not important. Sometimes there 
may not be in it even a single word that means any things 
and yet it may be considered to be the most effective of 
charms. Plenty of such charms exist in India today which 
are used against snake- or scorpion-bites and to remove 
various diseases. Nor is it usual to find that a magical charm 
has been given up because it was meaningless, to be replaced 
by one which was full of meaning. One charm may have 
been thought more effective than the other, but this does 

^ ' Tb^t in manj caw chanus and nre survivals of annate 

from whidi 411 spiiit <4 retleion has «itl»ly evaisoTalcd— all siudcntQ <4 the 
idcflce of rehgfon would n<m A(imlE. Thai prayer may stdEcn luto tradltion- 
aJ lottutile, and then l»ccmie vain rtpeUtiouA whieh may Actuary be tm- 
inlclHgible to Ihoso who utter them, and so be ipoaeelvfd to have a force 
wltiels Es purely tuiagleal auil a " Uiatuie practically osaimnated more or 1e^ 
to that ot charms'' tTylat, PC., II, pp. jyi-jJ Isa fact wbich comtat be 
denied.*—V.ll. Jcvaiu^ Ati Iniroduction io Ihg S^tidv 0/ C^mparaHv^f 
li>oa, p, 
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not chaDge the character of a charm. It still remairts as 
meaningless as ever. 

According to Dr. Marett, * disappointed experience * causes 
the actual or virtual imperatives of a magical formula 
to dwindle into optatives. He says: " '* Let the demon of 
smallpox depart I'' is replaced by the more humble '' Gmud- 
father SmaUpox, go away [ " where the affeetJonate appella¬ 
tive {employed* however, lu all Ukellhood ujerely to cajole) 
signalizes an approach to the genuine spirit of prayer/' 
But this explanation that a change from spell to prayer 
was due to " disappointed experience % which b somewhat 
similar to what Fraser says about the relation between 
magic and religion, viz, that men took to religion because 
they were disappointed with magic, does not adequately 
account for the change. 

Moreover, if it is true that there were families of magi¬ 
cians in which the magical charms were handed down from 
generation to generation as an inestimable treasure, just as 
the hymns of the ^igveda were, any change in the magical 
formulas would be all the more difhcnlt, because only 
those charms which were known to the members of recog¬ 
nized families of magicians would be considered effective. 
If anybody could compose charms, and if new charms were 
as efficacious as the old ones, people would feel no necesdty 
to have professional magicians, and there would not 
be a hereditary class of the^ magicians. A charm is by 
its very nature a secret possession, secretly and uot^—like 
hymns—openly handed down^ Whether one h3rmn was bet¬ 
ter composed than another conld be discoveredL by putting 
them side by side and comparing themp but not so the 
charms. 

It might be argued that if charms are merely a jumble of 
unmeaning words, and have no tendency to change^ bow 
are the charms found iu the Aiharvaveda to be explained* 
and how did they come about ? It might again be asked if 


1 EB., s.v. XX Up p. 2 $/^ 
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it is not mote probable that the charms fouad ia the Alkarva- 
ftfjflp and some of those given hy Skeat in his Afei/ay Magic, 
mark a transitional stage between a proper magical charm 
and a prayer. 

The answer to this is that the charms of the Ai/mrvaveda, 
and many of those found in Mala3% are not trul^'^ magical 
charms. They are degenerate forms of prayer used for 
magical purposes, and may for the sake of convenience be 
called magicsLhprayers. It is regrettable that this distinction 
should not have been made before, since it would have 
saved a great deal of tnisunderstaadiog. 

What we have said here does not, however, mean that 
we consider magical charms to have been derived from 
prayer by a process of degene rati ou. In our opinion, 
prayers and charms e^^isted side by side but quite indepen¬ 
dently of each other, and from very early times. But when 
through natural causes the importance of magic increased, 
it brought under its sway even the priestly classes who 
composed hymns and prayers, and this influence of magic 
was naturally reflected in their compositions. 

This again lends an argument in favour of the view that 
the charms of the Alharvaucia^ do not go back to a period 
previous to the composition of the They could 

not have existed iu the same form as found in the Atkarvavsda 
because the form of language in which they are composed is 
later than the one fotmd in the Pigv^da. N'or can they be 
regarded as mere translations into Vedic Sanskrit of charms 
which existed among the messes from a very remote anti¬ 
quity. Firstly, because the Atharvanic charms do not 
appear in a very popular form ; and secondly^ a sudden 
desire for such a translation is inexplicable since we have 
no trace of a charm in the older form of language. This 
rewriting or recomposing of charms in the sacred language 
also appears improbable, if the compacatively conservative 
nature of charms is taken into consideiation. 

Further, if prayer and sacriflce were developed out of their 
magical antecedents, however gradually this chauge may 
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be supposed to have occurred, it could have takes place io 
only two ways, either coascioiisly or uncoDsciotisly, Either 
primitive meu actttaliy and consciously preferred religious 
to magical practices (and for this we will have to assume that 
the primitives not only could distinguish magic from religion, 
but were actually disappointed with the former) ; or there 
was an ancousdous reaction against magic, by which they 
abhorred magic and favoured religion. For this latter 
esplanation we will have to assume that at a certain indefi¬ 
nite period in the mental development of man, there grew 
up in him a sudden good sense which brought bira to the 
right track. In our opinion it requires no argument to show 
that the early man of whom we are speaking could neither 
^ distinguish between magic and religion, nor did there occur 
! any change in his mental or physical constitution by which 
be gave up the lower practices and embraced the higher. 

Again, if Dr. Marett^ is right in grouping ' the forms of 
explidt address under three categories, according as the 
power is conceived by tlie applicant to be (i) on a higher, 
or (h) much the same^ or (iii) on a lower plane of diguity and 
authority", and then in saying that the first gives rise to 
prayer proper, leading to self-abasement and confession of 
sin. etc. ; the second to bargaining in which the spirit of do iU 
des prevails; and the third to positive hectoring ivith dicta- 
tioni threats and abuse, we must realise that, in deriving 
prayer from charms, not only the character of the address but 
the very conception of the power to which it is directed must 
undergo a complete change. Unless the deity which was 
believed tobe coerdble in obtaining a desired object, becomes 
by some process a higher power inspiring awe, the magical 
incantation can never become a prayer in any sense. It is 
not sufficient to admit that there existed both the lower 
and the higher powers side by side, and separate fonns 
of addresses were used according to the character of the 
deity — ^which is indeed onr position—bn t it mnst be the 


* loc, cit.. p. a 
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game power which was originally inferior bxit later became 
higher.* Thus with regard to the LE, gods it will have to be 
proved that they were one and all of them originally simple, 
magical spirits, but at the beginning of the I.E. period 
became possessed of divine characteristics that the evidence 
of language bears witness to ; a thii^ which we fear there is 
no chance of proving. 

It is, however, arguable that the first god or gods were 
developed out of magic powers (thus for instance, smaltpoic 
was in the beginning an evil power, a demon, but through 
■ disappointed escperiencehe gradually became a good power 
having an evil aspect, and ultimately the god Smallpox}, and 
that to these it bad become customary to address a prayer 
and not a charm; and that it was when this stage of gods 
and prayers was reached, that the natural phenomena were 
conceived as gods to whom only prayers and not charms 
were addressed. Bat if this were so, we ought to have 
found at least some gods who were derived from magic 
along with the nature-gods, especially if the former were 
older than the latter. This however does not appear to 
have been the case. In no branch of the I.E. peoples do we 
find a god of Smallpox, Fever, Jaundice, Miscarriage or 
Death, who can be shown to he older than the gods of 


I BflAOse otherwisE the dcriTBtfCfa of one from the oth'er would be im- 
pos^iblc. An fUusc ration would mBht Ihis clearerr When n muglcaJ 
lA TcpeBlfrdcr tlifl of oommand used, Ihe power ts generally consider¬ 

ed to be fln evil power^ f.e. a demon. ^Vhen, liowcver. this imperative Is 
replaced by AH optatlv«H aa, ■ Grandfather Sllltllpox, go aWay I *, the 

conception of the character of the power nccessarUy nndergoca a change^ 
however Eligbt the change may be. Thus fmallpox is no longer simply a 
demon, but a power whlih lilces being dattered- Me ml^bt not leave If be 
Were merely commanded to do so, but lie may if be Is addressed Jia Grauifallier, 
But this lA only a sign of ■ an approach to tbe genuine spirit of prayernot 
yet a prayer proper. When an actuoJ prayer is fiddressed to smallpQE. it will 
no longer be a dttnon but a god. heading ffnallppox among mcq may have 
fallen to hJs lot, but he can be propitiateil If be is duly prayed to and 
worsbfpped, he irill not only keep smaUpoac away, but cure tbe person vrho 
is suQerLag from it. Thus a change in the nature al an addrest ntuat bring 
□bout n tbange in the cgneeption of tbe nature of a power. 
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nature. Wherever they existp they are still faund demons 
and nothing else. 

On the contrary if we assume that, although there may 
have existed certain magical beliefs, the I.E. peoples were 
never from the most ancient times entirely dominated by 
magic, but that magic as such was fully developed when the 
I,E. tribes had spread over the two continents as different 
peoples, we can better explain the noble religiotis sentiments 
of the I.E. and the early Indo-^Iranian pieTiods, the lack of 
developed and despotic priesthood , the simplicity of the 
ceremonial p and the crude but childishly simple nature of the 
prayers addressed to the various gods. According to this 
assumption, the I.E. gods will be higher supernatural beings 
conceived as beneficent powers, but through the belief that 
they possessed human qualities with their superhuman 
powersp regarded as being on the same level as the wor¬ 
shippers. Such an attitude can be proved to have prevailed 
among the eastern branch of the l.E.s till the time of the 
ftigved&u 

There is thus, in our opinion, a psychological difference 
between a magical charm and a prayer of religion just as 
there is between magic and religion in general, an opinion 
which we axe glad to find is to a certain extent in agreemeut 
with that expressed by Professor Edwards ^ ia the following 
words: * The msihod of the genuine prayer is essentULIy 
distinct from that of the spell; it is the method of appeal; 
of moral suason; it is therefore marked by humility and 
revereuoe, whereas the spell is magical, us^ the method of 
command or constraint, and is marked by a spirit of self- 
confidence and self-sufficiency/ 

Even Schrader/ after attempting to prove from philologi¬ 
cal evidence—which appears to us singularly vague and 
inconclusive—-that worship is based on magical practices* is 
forced to admit, that " a higher form of divine worship 
was developed among the Aryans {i.e. I.E.s) asen in pT€hisiQTic 


) PhiknopHy if Ji£li^on. pp. 
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times, in which real if exceedingly primitive sacrificial 
rites were employed He adds further that the history of 
language also points to no other conclnsion in this respect 
because 'the expressions for “sacrifice”, "to sacrifice , 
"sacrificial animal'', in the separate Arjan (i.e, I.E.) 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the realm of 
magic, and belong to a higher class of words, whose funda¬ 
mental meaning we are wont to express in our language by 
the term "holy",'^ Moreover, the existence of real 
sacrificial rites can be proved ' among all the I.E* peoples, 
the Slavs, the Lithuanians, as well as the Greeks and the 
Indian 

It is a well known fact, that the Vedic Indians, the 
Iranians, as well as the Greeks and the Romans of historic 
times, offered sacrifices in fire kindled on an altar, believing || 
that through the smoke or the flame of it the gifte .wer^ 
carried to and reached the gods. It does iiotT Sowevet, 
flppgar, as is held by Schrader, that the use of fire for this 
purpose was known from the earliest I.E. times, and what we 
learn from Herodotus* (I, 3^) about the old Persians and the 
Scythians, probably holds true of the common I.E. period. 
According to Herodotus the old Persian sacrifice consisted 
in spreading the food they were going to offer to the gods on 
a specially prepared litter, on which the gods invoked in 
prayers were believed to descend, sit down and partake of 
the offered food. This appears to be in some degree corro¬ 
borated by philological evidence. Eor the ' sacrificial litter 
we have the following w’-ords: Sk. barkis, Av. batesman^ 
Old Pmss. balsinis ‘ cushion ', pobidso ' pillow Setv, blazina 
'cushion', 'feather bed', Old Nor, bolstr. OH.G. bohtar 
■ pillowGoth, badi • bed ', Lat. fodio,' tomb, grave ' The 
, 1 ^ of fire for sacrifice was also unknown, says Schrader,* to 
the early Litu-Pmssians as well as the Teutons, and speaking 
of the Vedic Indians, Oidenberg* observes that ’in the 

* ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. 

* ibfiL: cL Fctit. p. t40p ® ScltTflsler. op. dL 

■ RV„ pp. M qdottfd by ScbrAder, op. dt. 
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sacrificial lire of the Veda wefiad an tnaovation of aa advanced 
sacrificial teclinjqae *. Thus the early I,E. sacrifice, as we 
find it among the Old Persians, the Litu-Prussians, and the 
Teutons, may have consisted of a ceicmouious slaughter of a 
sacrificial victim, boiling and then offering of Its flesh to the 
gods either by spreading it out on the place of sacrifice 
itself, or raising it into the air or hanging it on the trees, and 
sitting down to a feast after the gods had come down and 
partaken of the oSeriug. 

What was the idea behind this, as yet, crude form of sacri¬ 
fice, it is difficult to say, but here again we cannot agree 
with what Schrader considers to be probable. According to 
him the ‘ worshipper tries to refresh his gods with the food 
and drittk of w'bich he himself partakes ', just as he tries to 
strengthen his dead ancestors; and thus, he says,' the sacri¬ 
ficial rites very closely resemble the entertainiog of the 
dead*, that we find prevailed in the early I.E. times. 
' There was a timehe declares, * when only the dead were 
Supplied with food and drink, and when man sought to 
obtain influence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic., . But the more he thought of personificatiou gaining 
precedence over magic, the more did people begin to transfer 
the sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead to the 
worship of the heavenly powers, and then the further change 
arose naturally from this state of affairs, via. that the sacri¬ 
ficial gifts were spread ott the ground instead of being buried 
i« it.' Although Schrader expressly denies it, this explana¬ 
tion appears to tis to be far-fetched. The idea of refreshing 
or strengthening the gods might have existed side by side 
with the idea of pleasing the gods, but it is more natural to 
assume the latter as the idea which primarily underlies the 
offering of sacrifice, rather than the former.* We indeed 

^ * the niQ^tjvc of AA'Crlficei wad cincrjniirhcn Ih-c Jtmig t 

tSthcr to render thmika to the gods tor their kiad»c«j;Ehs. or to ihdr 

Adgtf: the K-Hlt were to he kept or to be mare gradoits He 

make* no incEtUou of Lke motive of feeding or mengtkcnlngthe goda._ TM,, 
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had in the the thought that the sacrifice strength¬ 

ens the god to whom it is ofiered, but this need not mean 
anything more than that the god, pleased with the wor¬ 
shipper, performs the deed more euthnsiastically than he 
would have otherwise done. The sacrifice thus simply 
creates and increases the god’s enthusiasm for eonferring 
a blessing upon the worshipper, and whatever power or 
strength he possessed remained unchanged. If it were 
necessary for the gods to be strengthened like the spirits 
of the dead, we should naturally have expected to find, 
from the time any sacrifices were offered at all, a system 
of regular sacrifices by which the gods could be sustained 
like the dead ancestors. But regular sacrifices to the 
gods at appointed times is a later institution than those 
to the spirits of the dead. It is indeed abaurd to maintain 
that the ' heavenly ones ' who were conceived as great aud 
mighty beings, fit to be revered and worshipped because of 
their ejfalted position, should at the same time be thought 
of as so weak as to require nourishment at the hands of 
mortals. Nor does the fact that the food which men ate 
was offered to the gods as well as the dead, show that the 
sacrifice was meant to strengthen the gods. The gods were 
certainly invited to the sacrifice and to cat their share of it, 
not because they would otherwise go hungry but simply 
because it was believed that they enjoyed the sacrificial 
food and were pleased with the worshipper who offered it.‘ 
In the case of the dead ancestors ou the other hand, it was 
thought that they would suffer through hunger, if food was 
not offered to them and, becoming angry at this, w'ould 
torment tliose who failed in their duty. 

Food and drink were at that time tlie most important 
thiugs in life and in offering them to the gods and to a 
certain estetit to the dead ancestors, they simply offered in 
order to gain their favour by pleasing, as they had observed 
that those were the things w'hich pleased them most.* 

1 ibid. 

* ‘Dtr I^lAoftrmant tmntitt iifk ff/nJ irfiJ Opfirtt 0% Mine GHUt Udiglieh 
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Similarly when we find sure traces of buman sacrificCi we 

need not ngisume cannibaJism, ot tHe horse-sacrifice need not 
necessarily be explained, as is done by Schrader/ on the 
assumptioD of the practice of eating horse-fiesh, although 
we do not deny the possibility that both of these practices 
may have existed even among the I.E.s. lo these, as in 
other sacrifices j men sought to please the gods as well as 
the ancestors by offering what was dear and valuable 
to themselves. Schrader also offers an optional explan¬ 
ation by saying that, " in milder times a change in this 
sacrificial idea has taken place, in the sense that a 
human being was regarded as the best sacrifice that could 
be brought to the gods"/ Schrader has here to introduce 
an arbitrary assumption of a ^hmge^ because he derives 
religious practices from magic and ancestor-worship. On 
the basis of our view such assumption is unnecessary. Thus, 
a chosen youth or a fine horse was offered in sacrifice when 
their importance and value were fully realised. The idea of 
pkanng also would better explain the existence of some forms, 
at any rate^ of ancestor-worship than the idea of merely 
strengthening or refreshing. Offerings to the dead after the 
funeralp for instance, were meant to feed the ancestor, but 
at the same time to keep bis spirit far from doing any 
mischief to the surviving members of his family by keeping 
him pleased with them ; and when the spirit is pleased it 
would not only do no harm, but could actually protect and 
bestow blessings upon them. Schrader himself bears testi¬ 
mony to this in the following words: * The ancestors are 
everywhere conceived as real and powerful beings, watching 
especially over the welfare of the family 

iH dtm tyupiffAf, fill ^;uf m td « fm'i dir Bitii FSrdtrung, 

fff indirtkf Mil dir BitU um dri Zcrnet. Dir 

Wtg, din ir hierbii dmchinit, i'al d^r dmkhar einfoiiksU : dia Speii* uwd 
dtn Trjink, 4tPi drnfn it tUh srlbsi if den G^Um Piv, um Jie 

gnddi^ sick .-u jnmihrH. ^tnfachi Gmndgedankt dti 

Qpfin muif itt ungtmiirn ffdht Zfit tUwuikj^ikeH ScbraJer, and cd,, 
II, p. 1 js. 1 Schrader, AR., p, 4ju., 

■ Sduod^r, AR., p, S Sdaiadtf* AR,, p, jjb. 
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We also find the following m the ^igv^d^f} 

"... .accept this sacrifice of ours with favour. Harm us 
not, O Fathers, if we, due to our uattire as men 
have committed any sin against you 

An importaut instance of this is to be found in the sacri¬ 
fices which were offered when it was believed that the tribe 
or the family was the subject of the god's wrath, due to 
the commission of an act that was forbidden by some of its 
members or an omission to perform one that it was tus duty 
to perform. This belief existed not only among the I.E.s but 
appears to be unIveisaK Here^ at any rate, there is no 
other idea present but that of regaining the favour of the 
god. 


The condusiou we have reached is well expressed by 
Tylor in the following two passages: 

* As prayer is a request made to a deity as if he were a 
man, so sacrifice is a gift made to a deity as if he were 
a man. The human types of both may be studied unchanged 
in social life to this day. The suppliant who bows before 
his chief, laying a gift at his feet and making his humble 
petition, displays the anthropomorphic model and origiu at 
once of sacrifice aud prayer.* “ 

The most child-like kind of offering, the giving of a gift 
with as yet no definite thought how the receiver can take 
and use it; but offered with the full belief and firm faith 




f 

J 



^ X. 15. e. 

V C.G. and £.£. ScHgm&n in their afUcie nn the Veddod, record the 
following X 

'The yaka qj the opirita (pi of yskn) of the tccrntly dead, caUed 
coUectiTely the arc soppotod tp atond towania the smTiTing 

m^rnbrn of the gronp in the light el frienda and tdatiTea, who^ if well 
ireeled, wOJ contiau^ to thow lovmg Mcid^eea tP thdr anTTirors tud only U 
neglected will fihow disgust and axLgu by withdrawing thdr a:ssiatance or 
ctfen becoming octlirdly hostile.- 

' an o^erieg within n week or two alter death Is uaual ^ bat' b few 

Veddas atated that they would not hold a Nae Yalta cetemony until they 
specially required the help of the Yaku or iiDtJl mLefortunc threatefied or 
overtooh them.^—EE£.« XII. p- 599i 
* ^ cd.. II, p- 
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that it will please the god aad thus induce Mm to grant the 
worshipper's desire, is in my opinion the most primitive as it 
certainly is the most rudimentary' sacrifice/ 

Whatever the I.E.s ate or drank they offered to the gods, 
and since their primary food was meat and piimary drink 
was mead, the same constituted the articles of sacrifice * 
The sacrifice was always accompanied by prayer. According 
to what we have held of the relationship between magic and 
religion, the I.E. prayer was not made up of magical for¬ 
mulas, but Tvas of the type of the Rigvedic prayer, " we give 
this to thee so that you may give to us \ much more crudely 
and much less poetically expressed. It was a matter 
bargaining, and so it is not surprising that the idea of 
thanksgiving should make its appearance very late and be 
unknown to the Vedic and the Homeric poets.® 

Grimm* appears to divide an dent sacrifices into four 
classes, viz* fhank-oSciings {Dankop/er) for the success 
already achieved, e.g. hunting or battle; 5i«-offeriugs or 
conciliatory or propitiatory offerings (Silhnopfcr) when there 
was famine or failure of crops ; the third species of sacrifice 
is w hen ' one seeks to know the issue of an enterprise i and to 
secure the aid of the gods to whom it is presented' ; and 
the fourth class comprises " special sacrifices for particular 
occasions, such as coronations, births, weddings and funerals, 
which were also for the most part coupled with solemn 
banquets '* Grimm regards the first tw^o as the chief, while 

I Ibid-. P-17^^J tnl cf, E-O-, Primitiut RUual BiHef, pp. II jS. ; 

ftad Hoptifis. Ortjf IK 4afl4 of RfH^wn. cli. " Sacrifice .'According to 

Jev<i09 tteltbcr th&^t^tburj, nor tbe fear-tlaeory , ttor Xht Xhtaty qE ^ecefltor- 
wDtaliiip, nriildti combinca the first two, explaiiui tbc oti§^n of warship. He 
finds it la tbe desixe for coAHMUiiloa t ' The cDre of woralUp V he Aays, "\i 
coumiUJiioa; offeilog^ in the aeaae of glftjs ate a comipirr&tively modern 
icstitutJcFa bolb in ftnccstar-woisliip imd in the worsblp of tbe goth], end 
■Jiccstor-worship la l^ter tiiaii and modelkdon, the worship of the 
IntroiiKfWK M thf History of Rftigiaa, p, 22$. 

^ * Anididl sacrifices arc natural to the wanior. the lianttr, the herdjmxLn, 
while the hu^bondinom wUt ofier up^oin and ftowera-.'—Grftam, TM.* I, p. 42. 
£t Is- possible tb«t bmnan ssjcilSce also existed at that time. 

■ Schrader. AK-w p- 4^*** * TM.. X, pp, 4 J^r 
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Schrader divides sacrifices into these two classes only.^ 
Professor Edwards* on the other handp holding that the 
origin and development of sacrifice are matters of mtich 
dispute, distingtiishes four attitudes iu sacrificial observ¬ 
ances : 

(1) the attitude of gratilnd^^ which leads to thanks¬ 
giving, 

(2) the attitude of bargainings 

(3) craving for pariicipaiion or commmiioa, and 

(4) desire for reconciliation, the offering being regarded 
as an act of propitiation or atonement^ but adds that (4) may 
perhaps be placed first in view of the prominence of fear in 
primitive religion. 

In out opinion, the successive stages in the development 
of sacrifice would be : 

(x) the desire of propitiation, iu order that the god 
may be benevolent and may not be displeased. 
The idea of recon dhation foUows the mare 
priniitive desire to propitiate; 

(2j the idea or motive of bargaining, found in the 

^igvcda ; 

(3} ue^^tp the sacrifice was believed to possess nmgical 
potency as found in the later Samkiias and the 
Brdhmanas ; 

(4) and lastly it was regarded as an act of atonement^ 
purification or accutnulating merit in the next 
world. This later idea is found in the Indian 
epics and the Purdf^a^. 

These stages are indeed with special reference to the 
sacrifice, but they also appear to present a psychological 
sequence. Any criticism showing the unsatisfactory charac¬ 
ter of the above three schemes and the justification of our own 
seems to be unnecessary, apart from mentioning that grati¬ 
tude has never led to sacrifice iu very early times and that 1 
the association of this sentiment with sacrifice occurs very 

I RffolUsMCim, Md ed.. II, p. 135** * op, st,, pp, 

10 
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lateJ Thus to say that it was one of the original motives of 
sacii&ce^ or even to classify sacrifices in such a way that 
one of the divisions is for thank-offering sacrifices is quite in¬ 
correct. It is however assumed that the Hngiisl) word thank- 
offering is a correct translation of what the Cerman authors 
call J>af»A-opfer, 

2 . ./1m ce&ttfr-worship 

By the aide of the belief in the ’ heavenly ones' as gods 
and the practice of offering them sacrifices, we have also to 
recognize the existence of (a) ancestor-worship and (i) fetish- 
worship even in the Indo-European periods 
It is not altogether beyond question that the care be¬ 
stowed upon the dead ancestors can be called worship in 
the proper sense of the term.* It will be readily admitted 
that the services which the worshipper endeavours to render 
to the dead ancestors, are not of the same kind as when he 
is propitiating a god, or even a fetish.® In the case of the 
ancestor, his first idea is to make provision for him, after he 
is dead; secondly, to keep him satisfied and thus far from 
doing any harm to the surviving members of his family; 
and only thirdly, to ask him to continue to protect the 
family even after death as he used to do when alive, which 
last sentiment (viz. one of receiving protection), is the most 
primary element Jn the worship of a god or a fetish. Schra¬ 
der* also expresses the same opinion: ' Was das indo- 
gcTManische Uruolk betrifft, soil dem Opfer gezti^ warden, 
da$s herHis iamals die " Himtnlischcn *' (demos), jeahrsekein- 
tich nach der Anatogie des Totiendunstes, fait Speise und 
Trank gestdrkt warden, damit sk krdfiige und will/dhrige 
Freunde des Menschen warden, so dass man also schanfiit 
die indogermanische Urzeif von einem gewissen rcligidseti 
Kultus reden kann.' And Sir William Crooke* remarks:' It is 

> Scbradcr. ind «J.. U, p. i3J: OUeoberg, RV., 2 tid ed, pp. jmS.; 
Watkcnagel, J., Ubtr (Idil Vffprui^du B*ahmanisf*ut. p. iS. 

» jeverns^ op, dt-p pp. 1^45.: cb_ t, 

■ cf. Hopklni. Ori^n aid BvolHiioH 0 / pp. 74“^ 

* Sebrsder, p. 973. 

fi • AnceMw-worebip*, ERB-. 1 . p. 42Sa. - In Crew Mcri£« to Lbc dtdd 
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obvious that the lovidg sympathy and ministratioDS of the 
HviqE to the departed do not rise to the dignity of worship." 

That the I.E.Sp in common with all people* paid great 
attention to their dead^ cannot be doubted. The dead man 
was either buried or burnt, and on the whole, as is proved 
by Schrader,* burtaJ appears to be the more primitive cub- 
tom. Various e^lanations have been offered to account 
for this change. The first explanation was offered by Erwin 
Rohdep® according to whose view * cremation is meant to 
effect the speedy and complete separation of the soul from 
the body^ and this from an affectionate as well as a selfish 
motive^ As long as the body lasts^ the soul is bound to it r 
it enjoys no rest itself and allows none to the survivors, 
whom it terrifies by manifoid appearances ^ S* Mailer" 
arrives at the conclusion that release of the sou! from the 
body, so that it might find peace in the other life, was the 
true purpose of cremation^ while Much lays greater emphasis 
ou the release of the survivors of the dead man from the fear 
of him, than on the release of his sonl;^ and here Much 
appropriately appeals to the custom of the burning of witches 
and sorcerers, in which the main idea was to prevent tlieir 
return. Ridgeway, however^ attributes cremation simply 
to ' the migration of races ", and thinks that it originated 
with the belief ^ that an entrance into a world of the blest 
was secured only by those who were burned by fire and the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can be freed 
from the pollution which death brings along with it 
Whether cremation first originated among the I.E.s or any 
other people, or among all peoples independently of each other, 
we offer the following in explanation of the origin of the idea 
of paying attention to the dead as well as that of cremation. 
It is iuherently probable^ and there is archaeological 

wane from Khost to flu gtkia/—Fraier* GB., jid IV^ i, 

p, n, L Sm the rtfereactS there given. 

1 EILE-. n. pp. 16-S&. 

* Psyck*^ Eng. tr„ Londofl, p. xi i we BRE., op. -cit. 

^ 1, pp, 

* ■ Tht wvrshjp nf anceitars tft a aaturol develppment oi the dread of 
ghosts/ — J . Luhhock, Ofifi" t*/ Cin iitjaiiPNi, p. j/j. 
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evidence to prove it* that in the most primitive timeSp a dead 
man wa^ not cared for any more than the animals care for 
a dead animaL As soon as he was dead he was thrown 
asidep without any thought whatever. But gradually men 
learnt to live together and be of use to each other. Those 
that were the eldest and the strongest protected and looked 
after the younger. This usefulness of the elders evolved a 
sentiment of affection and thankfulness. Although the head 
of the family may have treated them harshly, they had 
realized that his help and guidance was very necessary to 
them, and the sentiment of affection could have been felt in 
the most primitive conditions of life, as it is found to exist 
among the lowest of animals.^ When this affection was 
evolved, the members of the family could not bear to neglect 
the body of the dead altogether and so they tried to protect 
and preserve it, thus gradually coming to bury the dead body ; 
and burial may have existed at a time when they had as 
yet given no thought as to wliat happened when a person 
was dead. They had not as yet distinguished between the 
body and the spirit. They submitted themselves to the 
occurrence without question or thought. But in course of 
time they became capable of thinking a httle, and then, pro¬ 
bably through the observation of dreams* they thought that 
there was a ' fleeting-something " in man, which could leave 
the body as well as return to it. When they were asleep it 
left them only temporarily but* when dead^ it passed out 
hnally* No coherent and consistent idea was, however, yet 
formed and neither had animism in the true sense of the 
word been conceived. This "fleeting-something* was 
eoLisidered to possess the whole personality of the dead 
person* except the quality of being visible. When this 
thought was developed they began to fear the dead man* 
which they had not done so far, and this was the origin of 
the beliei iu demons * With this fear came the idea of 

I Stt J rvai^g. op, Trior, PC., n. p. Ji, 

■ *Die iifz wrwden tfiffJfacA lEiir tri d^r 

dar gsdofhi, dhft kauHt mif —TVilii?* R1-* 7J- 
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burying various things with the dead man that his spirit 
might be kept pleased, %Vith the belief in ghosts there arose 
Stories of the good and especially the bad things they did- 
This again made them fear the dead ancestor still more. 
Asa result of this fear came the desire to get rid of the spirit 
as best they could, and the burning of the corpse occurred 
to them as the best means of doing it. By burning the dead 
body they thought they could soon achieve two ends; firstly, 
the dead man would live in peace in the other worlds and 
secondly, his spirit would not torment the survivors, but 
let them live in happiness and free from fear. 

The comparative studLy of funeral rites prevailing among 
the different l.E. nations and the evidence of prehistoric 
graves make it probable that certain funeral ceremonies 
were performed in the old l.E. days. The corpse was usually 
buried with the various household utensils and there were 
Lamentations for the dead^ The body was carried in a 
procession and the men who carried it had to go through 
a process of purification on returning from the funeral. 
After this there was a funeral feast. There were also some 
ceremonies to be performed after the dead body had been 
disposed of^ but their exact or even approximately exact 
character in the united l.E. days is dilhcult to ascertain In 
this respect p as in practically everything concerning the 
I.E.Sp authors are everyivhere prone to attribute too much 
to that remote period. Certain ceremonies might, however, 
have been performed at appointed times, at which food 
and drink was offered to the spirit of the departed. 

Besides the funeral feast.* which immediately followed 
the burial, evidence of certaiu feasts at appointed times 
ia to be found among most of the l.E. branches. Origi¬ 
nally, the offering of food to the dead ancestors as well as 
eating and drinking by the relatives along with the dead 
did not take place at the housep but in the neighbourhood 
of the grave. Food and drink was also offered In specially 
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I5<> 

dtig up trenc&es a ad at cross roads. At these feasts the 
ancestors were solemnly suuiinoDed to come and partake of 
the food and were as solemnly dismissed at the close of the 
feast. For example in ladiaa PitfyajHa we read : 

* After depositing the pii^a he (the offerer) utters the 
words, Ye Pitaras, cnay this be savoury to yoar taste* may 
each one enjoy his share"". Afterwards he dismisses the 
Pitaras with the words ; Depart, ye lovely Pitaras, to your 
old mysterious ways, give us richer and good fortuncp grant 
us abundant po^ssion in men 

Since burial was the general custom o£ the disposal of 
the dead during the I,E. timeSp earth was naturally con¬ 
ceived as the abode of the dead. The idea that the ances¬ 
tors dwelt iu abodes far removed from the graVK was very 
probably an independent development among the I.L. peo¬ 
ples* and it is natural to expect it to have gone with the 
beginning and growth of the custom of ctemation.* 
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3. Fetich-Worship 

Along with the primitive religions all over the world. 
Schrader * thinks ^ that the worship of stones* stumps and 
trees, cau also be proved to have existed among the I.E.s 
aod Fraser* observes that ^ tree-worship is well attested for 

1 Coland, TaifMiyerfhruH^, p, 5f. quoted bf Sclirailer. ERE.. II. p. 17^* 
r rf. EttE.. O, pp. SjQi'-ji** 
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all the great European families of the Aryan stock 
Although the evidence collected by Schrader is much later in 
date and iQcoaclusivej some sort of fetish-worship may have 
e:dsted in the very primitive I,E. times. But this fetish- 
worship of the I.E.s, like their magic, was never developed 
to such an extent as to mate it impossible to have any 
higher conception of a divinity, as is the case with some of 
the savage tribes of the present day, whose religious ideas 
do not go beyond magic and fetishism. 

At first the varions objects must have been worshipped 
merely as fetishes, i.e, as themselves capable of acting, but 
later on they might have been conceived of as possessing 
a divine anima. When, however, the cult of the ‘ heavenly 
ones * was developed, fetish-worship fell into the back¬ 
ground, although it was never entirely non-existent. The 
simultaneous existence of these two kinds of worship ss pro¬ 
bably attested by the widely prevalent relationship between 
the god of thunder and the o^. the notion being developed 
by putting together the ideas of the worship of the oak and 
of the god of thunder. 

It is quite certain that there were no temples and no 
images in the I.E. times as there were uone even in the 
period of the ^isveda. Tacitus' observed a similar belt 
among the Germans: the building of temples is a very recent 
development.* With regard to the Persians Herodotus 
says; ' They are not in the habit of erecting images, temples, 
or altars^ indeed, they charge those who do so with folly, 
—I suppose—they do not, like the Greeks, hold the 
gods to be of human shape. Their practice is to climb the 
highest mountains and sacrifice to Zens, by which name 
they call the whole circle of the sky... / ’ 

4, Other Indo-European riles 

In addition to the various special and general feasts to the 
dead, Schrader* thinks that the observance of a great 
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festival of the deadp especially id the wrintry half of the year, 
can be proved to have existed among almost all the I,E, 
peoples^ and that these feasts are fotiod to be used as the 
basis for reckoDing of dates. The eadstence of regular 
festivals in honour of the ' beaveuly ones' cannot be proved 
with any certainty, and the older view which regarded the 
winter and suittiner solstice as the most ancient feast-dates 
cannot be regarded as tenable.^ The prevalence everywhere 
of the custom of kindling a fire and dancing and playing 
round it probably indicate that there was some such cere¬ 
mony in I.E* times, the original signification and purpose of 
which is, however, completely lost sight of. The mid* 
summer fires are by some interpreted as rain-charms * while 
others see in it a sun-charm ,® since fire was supposed to re¬ 
present the light and heat of the summer suu. to which the 
growing vegetation must be escposed. The very existence of 
this ceremony being quite conjectural, as it is in the main 
based on such late evidence as the Mahavamta ceremony of 
the Indians (of the details and the original character of 
which nothing can even be conjectured), an attempt to 
explain its signidcance under such circumstances seems 
to us in the highest degree hazardous. The case is in 
no way different when an attempt is made to find traced 
of a spring festival in the worship of the Teutonic 
and the Indian 

We have already pointed out that the moon was the ear¬ 
liest measure of time, since the phases of the maou w^ere the 
most striking phenomena of regular periodical occurrence. 
That these phases, and more especially the extremes, should 
be made occasions of feasts and festivaJs is quite under¬ 
standable and their existence is therefore probable. But 
here again we cannot go beyond asserting that some un¬ 
determined and undeterminable sort of ceremonies or feasts 
might have been connected with them, la this connexion 
Oldenbeig observes that in India the new and the full moon 

^ cf. HJrt, Indo^iwmaruK, pp, ^44 ^qd 7^0. * Schr*d«, op. dt,* p, 4^- 
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sacrifices belong to the regular and most ancient offerings 
to the gods.^ 

II. Origin anu GnowtH of PiimstHOOD 

We have already expressed the opiaioa that prayer audi. 
sacrifice were not directly derived from magical chartos and^r 
practices. Similarly we do not think that the magician 
■was the first priest of the I.E. tribes. We will first consider 
the philological evidence brought forw^ard by Schrader to 
prove a contrary view, 

Schrader* bases the condusiou of the origin of the priest¬ 
hood in particular on the hypothesis that (i) Sk. brahman 
(masc.) is ^ the most important designation of the priest in 
the language of ancient India \ while brahman (neut,) origin¬ 
ally meant a ' magic formula' and not devotioii; and (ii) 
that Lat./iwtfw was originally a neuter conception meaning 
" priesthood thus arriving at the equation Sk. brahman = 
Lat, fiamcn, which he thinks " attests the existence in primi¬ 
tive times of the learned in magic fnnnulas' * the foiertiu- 
ners of the priests. 

In the first place, Schrader makes no attempt to prove that 
is lo fact the oldest designation of the priest, since 
the fact of its being 'the most important designation' is 
altogether irrelevant ^ for the Rigvedic period being one 
when prayers held a very high portion in religion^ its 
importance dating from that time is quite natural. 

Secondly^ the meaning given by BohtllDgk and Roth* to 
the word brdhmanf viz. ' the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards the god \ 
apparently deriving the word from bfh *to swell seems 
to me to be the original signification of that ter m. 

1 pp. 440S.: sec alio, HillebT^dt. Dm Ntu- ynJ 

VoamoKdiop/cr. fena, laSo. 

* BRE.. n. p. 43^* • op. cit., p. 

* p. Ke also MooJM-W'Uliimas. SamMni^EvgliLk Die- 
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Thirdly, stDce the Latin word/aiwett means (mnsc,) ' he who 
burns', (neat.) ' a blowing/ ' blast ’/ there does not appear 
to be anything common between the wordayM^t^M and 
ind». The idea of burning which is ever present in the word 
fldmen, in whatever various senses it cotaes to be used in. 
later times, is never connected with the word ftm/iatin or its 
root bfh r neither is there any word in the Sanskrit language 
which is cognate with brthmdn and has the idea of burn¬ 
ing* If really meant a ‘priesthood* originally* its 

prototype in character though not in name may be found in 
the Indo-Iranian Alharvan, and not in brahmin. Moreover 
the word ^men is in all probability much later than the 
word brahthdn. If it is admitted that brahmdn is an I.E* 
word and then supposed that brahtndn^fidmen, we will 
have to admit that sacrifices were ofiered in fire in the 
LE. times, a thing which Schrader himself does not 
believe.* 

The equation is again qu^tionable on philological grounds 
and may perhaps be regarded as of late thoroughly dis¬ 
credited. It was first questioned by Walde,* and H. Hirt 
makes the following remark; ‘ Ich sehe keinen Gmnd, die 
Zusamtnfngehdrigkeil st* heirciUn, irQizdem folgi daT&«s nur, 
das$ es die bestimmte Tdtigkeii des Betem gegeben hat. 
" Das Wort ftdmeH ”, sagt Wissowa, “ ist nicht die Bezeich- 
nung einet PriesUrschaft, sondern einer Funktion, der des 
OpfervoUziehers ”, ebtnso ist brahfttan im indischen nicht die 
Bezeichnung tines besti»tmten Standes.* * While Wilke 
says, ‘ zwar hat man das indlscht brdhinan dem laieinischen 
fldmen gleichgestelltr dber diest Gitichung ist nicht hinreick- 
end gesichert nnd anch hinsichtlich dtr urspungHcken Beden- 
tung des Wortes gehen die Ansichten der SprachforscHer 
ausetnander 

1 Lewis and Sborti A Latitt Difttonswy, Qif&rd. p- 

= ERE.. 11+ p. 41^- 

3 L«if. jud w4-. Heidelberg, p. 3^53+ 

* Dt'f Indo^^rmaneit, p. 742. 

^ Rl.. P. 
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Schrader also tries to derive support for his arguracnt 
from the fact that there are "frequent designations of the 
magician and the priest which are formed from the common 
I.E. root vid~ void- to know*\ but since these words are 
found only among the Teutons, the Eitu-Pnissiatis and the 
Russians, they may be regarded as having come into being 
after the separation of the diferent bran dies and may not 
go back to the united IX. period 

We will now briefly consider the evidence of the Sanskrit 
language for the connerion betweeu prayer and incantation 
on the one hand, and the magician and the priest on the 
other- 

Eiccept the word manfm which in the Indian verna¬ 
culars" has come to mean " incantatioD \ but which originally 
meant ' a hymnthere cannot be foimd in the Sanskrit 
language any words for * magic ^ ' magical * or" magician ' and 
Spriest", ^priestly" or "priesthood" which have anything 
common between them. Words for the former as well as the 
latter conceptions have consistently borne the same meaning 
and have never been confused one with the other. The only 
old Sanskrit words for sorcerer or magicmn are yatudlidna 
and yd(u-^idj^ and there is no word for priest which can be 
shown to have any connexion with tlicse. The word may a 
occurs in the ^igvedt^ frequeutlyi but does not yet mean 
* magic or witchcraft". " Mysterious, illusory, or super¬ 
natural power' is generally supposed to be its original 
meaning.^ The word mdydvid again does not seem to appear 
in the ^igvcda. Otherwise Schrader would have found in it 
an additional support for his argument^ based on the root 
vid ^ to know 

> S^bradcr, AR., pp. 43 ^’'43*. 

I in Maxathi. frsanira m ' to ft ftpcil \ 
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The word brakffidn which is considered by Schrader to 
have originally meant a magician in the ^igvcda, denotes at 
first * poet" ' sage" and then ' officiating priest * or still later 
"a special class of priests',* and this is not questioned by 
Sanskrit scholars. The authors of the * thiiik 

that the word does not mean merely ^ poet ^ or ' sage * but 
can in the ^igvcda almost always be transiated by the word 
* priest \ ' since the priest was of course the singer ': but 
they do not say that the original meaning was a priest, and 
that it came to mean a * poet ^ or ^ sage ' later on. Thus the 
meaning of the word undoubtedly shows that the Brahman 
was originally a ringer of the hymns and probably also the 
composer, who was revered for these admirable virtues of 
his. The simple folk of that time easily believed that 
j prayers thus sung and sacrifices offered by such learned men 
would gain a quicker response than the crude manner in 
which they rvould do it. So, although it was allowable for 
every householder to perform his own religious rites and 
ceremonies, he voluntarily fell into the practice of asking 
the professioDal singer of the hymns to do it for him. Very 
soon after the community of these ringers came to have a 
sort of a vested interest in maintaiaiing the hold of sacrifice 
on the popular mind, and also the belief in the increased 
efficacy of the rites when performed by them. The simple 
people who had fallen into a trap set by their own ignorance, 
were easily imposed upoiip and thus the bases of the 
hereditary indispensable priesthood were securely laid. It 
is possible that the office of the purchit^ came into existence 
as a result of the same process, and when it once came into 
existence it helped the priesthood to increase their power 
and influence immensely. Thus the opinion of Oldenberg* 
that the purohila was not the creator of the power of the 
priesthood appears to be more correct than the contrary 
view held by Roth * and Zimmer/ 

I Vidic Ilf p, Mpir, 1, snd ed.* p. 35®. * II, p- ^sa 

* HV., pp, 382-3. * Lill^r4l4fr UHd Gtschiihi^ liM pp. n/ff. 

^ AIL., pp. 18J-201, 
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Otte of the most important causes of the existence of 
priesthood is attributed by Landtmati '■ in his article on 
■ Priesthood [Primitive)' to the fact that ' very generally the 
gods are believed to beat ilbwill to men* and therefore it 
is the duty of the priests to give directions as to the proper 
oSerittgs \ But this cannot be said of the I,E.3 since their 
gods, it Is probably agreed, were on the whole benevoletit 
and did not bear ill-will, Bandtraau however truly observes 
that " priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its origin to the 
nniversal need felt by crankind of stiperhutnan assistance in 
the struggle of life. Among all peoples the belief exists 
that, under certain circumstances, advantages of some kind 
or other are obtainable from the supernatural world. Man 
endeavours to influence by propitiation the powers which 
govern the universe or to coatrol the course of events by 
magical meansThis is indeed a good analysis of the causes 
of the origin of priesthood and worship. lu regard to the 
I.E.S however* we think that because the magical powers in 
which they believed were few and much Jess powerful and 
because the nature of their gods was on the whole benedcent, 
the LE, worship was predominautly propitiatory ■ and since 
magic never prevailed among them to a great extent* before* 
at any rate* the rise of religion in the form of belief in and 
worship of heavenly gods, there did not have to exist a sepa¬ 
rate class of hereditary magicians as is believed by Schrader.^ 

Sir James Frazer* puts forward a similar but a much more 
clearly expressed view. He says: ^ When once a s|>ccial 
class of sorcerers has been segregated from the community 
and entrusted by it with the discharge of duties on which 
the pubUc safety and welfare are believed to depend* these 
men gradnally rise to wealth and power till their leaders 
blossom out into sacred kings; * and he explains the origin of 
the priests as fallows: ' as time goes ou the fallacy of magic 
becomes more and more apparent and is slowly displaced by 

1 ERE.. X, Pff. 27m. a ERE,. II. p. 4 J. 

* Ma§ic 4 ti Ortwin itf K’lufip LiKidoEi. 1930, pp. SifT., (First 

pubUdhnl lindjGT tin; title Etifly H(st<tty Ein^skip, 1905^ 
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leligion; ia other -words the magician gives way to the 
priest, Hence theiwingstartingasa magician tends gradually 
to exchange the practice of magic for the functions of 
prayer and sacriScc.'' We have pointed ont that the exist¬ 
ence of a separate class of magicians among the early I.B.s is 
improbable. Neither can it be asserted, as Frazer does, that 
■ the fallacy of magic' had ' become apparent' at such an 
early period. In the greater part of the world this fallacy is 
not even today altogether disbelieved.^ It is quite imagin¬ 
able from what we know of these periods that there should 
be a strong reaction against magic in ancient Iran in the 
tini p of Zoroaster and that the Athatvaveda should be 
assigned an inferior place because of its magical contents, 
but to attribute as keen a capacity to distii^uish between 
magic and religion a few thousand years before is an 
anachronism. 

Since there is no undoubted common word for a priest in 
the I.E. languages, nor any other direct evidence with regard 
to it, onr conclusions in this respect are merely conjectural. 
But from the fact that we can find sure beginnings of a 
hereditary' priesthood in the Indo-Iraniao period, we infer 
with great probability that the I.E-s also were in the habit 
of offering prayers or sacrifices through some men who were 
believed to possess qualities peculiarly suited to this purpose. 
This must for a long time have depended only upon personal 
qualifications but later tended to become hereditary, 
probably because the father taught the son and brought 
him up to take up the same profession; and the people 
through the influence of the father’s qualities acquiesced in 
this custom. 

‘ Pfaz«r. op. dL j cf, 'prirtf. EB., XXII, p. 317^, Jctom deelait*: 

* We have fount] u&tbing; to auppcut^ ..the view that the pricat wai *fios:ccref 
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THE DvDO-IRANIAN RELIGION 


I, TA/ [ndo-Iranians and the Ind^-Iyanian Period 

The conclusion that the later Indiaus and the Iranians 
had lived together soroewherG in the north of Persia before 
the period of the l^igveda is based on the similarity of 
the language and contents of the Avesia and the Sig^^da. 
On comparing these two sacred texts it is found that entire 
hymns in one language can be quite easily changed into 
hymns in the other by appl^dng certain very simple phonetic 
rules* the two languages being nothing but two different 
dialects of what was originally the same language.^ We 
have also the equation, Av. airya^ O. Pers. arty a* Sk. 
drya^ which suggests that the Indo-^Iranians had already 
possessed a common name by which they distinguished 
themselves from other peoples and tribes. The very' 
name the old name of Persia, comes from the 

adjective found in the Avesta which is used 'to describe 
the land from which the airya folk came The Vedk 
Indians gave the w^ord a definitely aristocratic meaning of 
' noble'* " of good birth\ and used it for themselves much 
more frequently and proudly than the Iranians appear to 
have done. Thus there was probably a slight difference of 
meaning in which the word was used by these two bran¬ 
ches** perhaps because the Indian branch had come into 
contact with the dark and dusky skinned aborigines and 
thus felt a greater necessity of preserving the Aryan colour 
and the Aryan blood than the IranianSp who^ although they 
also came across tribes much less civilized than themselves* 
were not confronted by any striking difference of colour/ 
But although it is mote or less certain that the ancestors 

^ Poussin. lEri., p. 55. 

* MoultocL. 'Lrinians’, ERE., VII, p. ® cf. Houlton, op. clL 

* Dhalld^ ZffrwtiinMR N-Y+, 19^^^ PP- 4-5^ 
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of the Iranians and the Indians lived a common life in some 
definite region, it is by no means easy to determine either 
the region where they lived or the causes which led to their 
separation. It is still doubtful whether this region was 
situated in the north-east or the west of Persia or whether 
it was even in the north-west of India ; since it is sometimes 
suggested that the two branches had lived tc^ether in the 
Punjab, but later the Iranian branch emigrated for some 
reason or other. Here again no theory can be regarded 
as conclusive, but the view which has found general support 
is that the Indo-Iranians lived somewhere in Central Asia 
and outside India, and thence one of the branches entered 
India through the passes in the Hindukush, 

Professor Gray's theory of the migration of the Indo- 
Iranians is as follows: 

' The course of the Indo-Iranian migrations into the 
Iranian plateau may be described as a series of waves 
coining, probably in the course of centuries, through the 
mountain gaps to the east of the Caspian, 

' The first incomers, who pronounced the sharp sibilant 
as s, went, probably by compulsion, further and further 
south and south-east. Other waves, pronouncing this same 
original sibilant as h, followed, some going to the west and 
settling in Adarbsilan, some to what is now Kurdistan, some 
to Persia in the south-west, some to the east in Slstao 
(Sakastan, ‘ Scythiand ') and Afghanistan ; the desert centre 
forbade any lasting habitation. The second Pargard of the 
Videvduf preserves a tradition of three degrees of the 
Iranian advance, each occupying a successive third of the 
area of the plateau. Very probably these invaders were 
partly exterminated and partly absorbed by the aborigines. 
The s-speakers were finally expelled by the A-speateis. 
A few seem to have found refuge in the Hindukush, but 
the great majority made their way through the mountain 
passes and entered the Punjab, the A-speakers remaiiuDg in 
Iran. The s-speakers were the Indians of the historic 
period, and the A-speakers were the Iranians. 
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" Thus one may cjsplain both the sinnlarity and the difier- 
ence between V^da and i and it would setm justifiable 

to assume that, if the migrations actually took place as here 
outlined, 

[a) the Indians were more advanced when they 
entered India than were the Iranians at their 
invasion of the plateau, and 
(&) that the Veda is older in date of composition than 
is the A vesia/ ^ 

That the ^igv^da is older than the Avesta is undoubted, 
but there is no reason either to assume any hostility between 
the two sections^ or to hold that " the Indians were more 
advanced when they entered India than were the Iranians 
at their invasion of the plateau % Such a comparison besides 
being hazardous serves no useful purpose. If the two 
branches lived together it is more probable that they were 
both equally advanced^ since it is difficult to assume that 
they separated owing to cultural differences only. Nor is it 
easy to believe that this advanced branch of s-speakers 
was expelled by the A-speakers. The difference in pro- 
nundatiou may have come about after the separation of the 
Indians from the Iranians.^ This h supported by the fact 
that s was pronounced as s till about 1400 B,c.| as is shown 
by the Boghaz-kdi inscriptions^ Otherwise however. Pro- 
lessor Gray's theory appears to be quite satisfactory ^ 

2. iTido-Iranian Religion 

The nature of our evidence for the religion of this period 
is quite different, Wc have here to rely upon the comparison 
of what is found in the oldest parts of the Avesta and the 
^igveda and hence to deduce what probably belonged to 
the Indo-Iranian period. Had we possessed as authentic 
a copy of the old Avesla as we are forttmate enough to 
have of the J^igveda^ the determination of what were the 
religious beliefs and practices when the Indo-Iranians w^ere 

i RAiambat RsiroM l^£tKra delivertd at Oxfcrd Ib 
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one people would have been an easy matter. But that is 
not the case. We have not only no portion of the Avesta 
preserved to us in an unchanged form, but, unlike the 
Vedic religion which fe only a faithfully developed form of 
the Indo-Itanian religion, the later Iranian religion which 
has left to us some literature, is altogether a difierent religion 
from the older one. The older gods arc not only not wor¬ 
shipped but have actually become demons. Thus in the 
Iranian branch we have neither authentic literature nor an 
uninterrupted tradition. For these reasons our information 
is but fragmental!', and we cannot therefore go into the 
details of the religion of this period,^ 

In tracing the religion of the Indo-Iranian period, it is 
better to start with the Avesta, and having found there 
w'bat probably may have existed in the Indo-Irauian 
period among the Indo-Iranian peoples, to try to find 
how far the conception or conceptions are found in the 
older part of the ftigveda. This is in fact the method we have 
adopted here, because what we have in the older parts of 
the ^igvfda is certainly quite old, but this is not so with 
regard to the Avesta. In the Avistit, those conceptions 
which are decidedly of a much later date predominate 
to a considerable degree over the older conceptions, and 
thus discovering pie-Avestan elements becomes rather 
difficult. Everywhere we find the original gods and ideas 
clothed in an ethical garb, which it is not always easy to 
penetrate- This development is verji characteristic of the 
Iranian religion, and is a feature which must have taken at 


least several centuries of iudependeot growth* 

The whole history of the Iranian religion appears to be 
ia an extraordinarily chaotic condition, and the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Iranians, in our opinion, has much less of the 
Indo-Irantan element in it than is ordinarily supposed.* There 
is too marked a tendency to demonstrate parallelisms between 


» A sbort rtewli oi Uie Areaun liiMAtuK cun be founil in ■ Aveata'. 
by A. V, W. Jackson, iu EB-IS.. II. 
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the Iranian and the Vedic religions^ and for this purpose to 
attach an exaggerated importance to the Vedic Sanakrit for 
the interpretation of the Avestan texts. This tendency does 
not seetn to be altofether desirable, as it simply gives an 
occasion to all manner of ingenious conjectures, none of 
which is any the more probable for being ingenious. 

On examination of what we know of the history of the 
Iranian religion, the Iranian religion itself and the religion 
of the ftigveda^ one is struck more by the points of contrast 
than of similarity. While the religion of the l^igved^ is 
much more primitive, the religion in the oldest Iranian 
texts, except a few scattered passages and sometimes a 
group of stanzas (probably remnants of the fiiguida tradition 
guarded with much less anxious cane), is on the whole 
pre-eminently and nobly etiucaL For this reason, the 
abstract deities of the ^igu£da are not adequate parallels of 
their Iranian counterparts. The deified Manyu, Aramati, 
Asunlti, etc, * are much more concrete and matter-of-fact than 
any of the Iranian deities^ Even where the names are 
almost identical it seems safer to assume that the words 
were Indo-Irauian, but the deification was the work of the 
two peoples^ separately and independently carried on. It 
seems quite clear from the ^igveda that such personification 
of abstract nouns cannot be referred back to the Indo- 
Iranian period. At any rate we find it impossible to believe 
that the existence of a god or a goddess in the 1.1, period 
is conclusively proved by the mere fact that there is a 
god or goddess with the same name among both the 
branches of the indo-lranians. It is certainly possible that, 
although the name belongs to the common period, the 
deification took place only subsequently to the separation. 

5. Itide-Ir&nian Godi and C&nceptians 

In addition to the old l.E. word * gods ^ I.l. daiva^ 

we have the Sk. word asum=Av^ ahuro meaning ' lord ^ 

cier to tht Vtdif oobceptA sjt moiiji. but fo me the coat ruts. The 
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A sura, which may have been the Indo-Iranian form of the 
word, is coruinoiily derived from the I.E. word (fs«—' the 
breath of life’, whence ia the Anglo-Saxon we have isi, 
'elves', i.e, ‘spirits'.’ The two words daiva and asura 
however meet with altogether difierent treatments among 
the two branches of the Indo-Iraaians. The Iranians 
cal) their highest god Ah lira, and take Daivas to mean 
‘ demons while the Indians keep the latter (dwar) as the 
common designation of a god, but take aswras to mean 
‘demons’. 

This change in the meaning is Bometim^ explained by 
saying that there took place among the Indo-Irsnians a 
religious schism, the Indo-Iranian community being then 
divided into two hostile camps, viz. the daeiwi-paity and 
the iiswra-party, and that the latter drove out the former from 
their common home, This, however, as has been remarked 
above, does not appear very probable. If there ever existed 
any such hostile parties, it was not until the rise of Zori^s- 
trian reforms. We agree with Professor Moulton in saying 
that the more natural explanation of the fact that the Av. 
daeva means * demon' is that it was due to Zoroaster 
denouncing the older nature gods as evil powers,* ^d the 
fact that the Sk. asvras came to mean 'demons' is to be 
pxplfl.ined independently* 

L. H. Mills conjectures that the change of meaning in the 
word asura in India and daeva in Iran was due to ‘ some 
series of calamities following upon the especial use of the 
name in hymns, and on account of the name abounding in 
the battle hymns of their enemies in tribal wars' but this 
appears quite improbable. The word asw™, first of all. was 
not the name of any god but an epithet, and as such it 
could not have been regarded as inauspicious, withou^t 
affecting the character of the gods to whom it was parti¬ 
cularly applied. But in the Vedic literature neither Dyaiis 
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nor Vanina aor any other god to whom it is applied is 
considered to be in any way an evil deity. 

We have already seen that the word &haga belongs to the 
I H. period, as another common word for god in general, 
meaning ‘ distributor', ‘ dispenser This is further support¬ 
ed by the fact that on the inscriptions of the Achaemenian 
kings heavenly beings are still spoken of as baghas.* This 
older use of the term is again retained in the Aves(a, Thus, 
Ahuia Maada is himself called a bagha* while in the Old 
Persian inscriptions he is said to be the greatest of all 
bagas (~Av, baghss). Mithta also is expressly mentioned 
as a bags.* In the ^ligaeda on the other hand, bhaget becomes 
an independent god, and loses its former sense of god in 
general. 

(a) Ahura Mazda as the Sky-god^ 

Ahnra Mazda, ' the Wise Lord the greatest god of the 
Iranians, is pre-eminently an ethical figure. But some 
naturalistic characteristics are also found. He first filled 
the heavenly realms with light; with his shining eye he 
observes all things and assigns to all good creatures their 
respective places and activities. He clothes himself with 
the sky,* brings forth the rivers and forests, gives swiftness 
to wind and cloud, fixes the course of the sun and the stars, 
and causes the moon to wax and wane.* But above all he is 
a great creator of good things. He himself declares to 
Zoroaster: 'I created the stars, the moon, the sun, the 
red burning fire, the dogs, the birds and the five kinds of 
autmab; but better and greater than all.... the right 
man.'* Ahura Mazda again is the course of light and 
darkness, sleep and waking, morning, noon, night and the 
seasons, as well as kine, water and plants.’ It is he who 
made the aerial way, made the earth and everything that 

S I pliJlUa ZT.., p- i5j: iloullon, ESt-. p. Sif- 
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gTOws or rises,*^ He is tbeguardian of tbe " RJgh^us Order' 
and cannot be deceived.^ Nor does be sleepp but observes 
all human deeds, overt or covert, the all-viewing lord.* 

With this descriptioag tbe description of Varupa in the 
^igvedit is in striking resemblaiice. Just as the great 
Iranian god is called the Ahuta (Ivord) so is Varuna often 
called Asura, words undoubtedly meaning the same thing 
and going back to the Indo-Iranian period, Varana again 
is said to be the supporter of the heaveUp earth and air; * 
by Vanin a *s law, the heaven and earth are held apart** He 
made a wide path for the suo and made him shine in 
heaven,* He placed fire in the waters, the sun in the sky^ 
on the rock.^ By Vanina's ordinances the 

moon gluing brightly moves at night and the stars placed 
on high are seen at night but disappear by day.* Varuna 
too is far-sedng* and omnisdent. He knows all secret 
tliiugs that have been or shall be done and wituesses mefi*s 
truth and falsehoodVamna is surrounded by spie3, who 
are wise and cannot be deceived.” The sovereign power is 
said to belong to Ahura Mazda and he is called the absolute ** 
niler. The attribute of sovereignty is in the ^igveda 
applied to Vartma also. He is thus called the self-dependent 
ruler and the Iring of the whole world.^* 

Moral sovereignty is^ however^ still more peculiar to 
these two gods. Both are the guardians of the righteous 
Older in an especial degree* This conception of an universal 
order_p which in tbe words of Bloomfield ' dignifies alike 
Veda and Ave^ta* appears to have been as old as the 
Indo^lranian period. la the ^igveda it is called fta^ in the 
Avestau asha {areta) aud in cuneiform Persian aria^^ Both 

I Vmd., xm. 4, 5, la, cf. V. l Yaina, XLTII. 

» ydjfffl, X^^I. Jj; XLV. Vend,, XIX. aoj d. DliftUi. ZT.p p. 
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AJitJra and Vatuna aie described as the * Spring of 

the *, or righteousness. Ahura Mazda is ashahs khdo 
Vamna is kfm f^asya^ * The words are sound for sound the 
saiue -.,. this is unquestionably the best conception that has 
been elaborated by the Arj^ans {Indo-Imaians}/“ 

Further, just as the Vedic Vanma is associated with Mitra, 
so is the Avestao Ahura with Mithra. Mitra and Vanina 
are iuvoked together in a number of Rigvedic hymns, and m 
the Avista we find the words: ' We sacrifice to Mithra and 

Ahum, the two great imperishable holy gods.' * Mitra and 
Vamna are again found together on the Boghaz-kbi inscrip¬ 
tions.® With these two gods the Pigveda also associates the 
Mitya Aryamau, a god who corresponds with the Iranian 
Airyania and therefore appears to have been an Indo-lranian 
creation. 

All these considerations have been taken to mean that 
the god Ahura Mazda was derived from the Indo-Iianian 
god Varuna, Thus Bloomfield remarks: ' In common with 

most scholars I believe that the god Varuna is to be con¬ 
nected, if not identified, with the chief and wise Zoroastrian 
god, Ahura Mazda/* According to Professor Moulton 
Mazdah was merely a cultic epithet of Abuia Mazda, who, 
in an earlier form, was in existence long before Zoroaster 
as a chief god of the pantheon and who was at least in 
power the Imnian counteipiart of the Vedic Vamna.^ 

Professor Gray * has, however, advanced the hypothesis 
that Ormazd was not an Iranian Varuna bnt the 
equivalent of the Vedic Dyaus himself, and that he was 
the sky-god pure and simple. " Ormazd was \ adds 

1 RV.. n. 38. 5. i VAim, X. 4. 

5 Bldddificld, RV.* p. 1^6. ♦ Yl., X. 14^. 
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Professor Gray, 'the Abura (Lord) and was further 
honoured by the epithet Mazdah (wise), these two titles 
supplanting his original name and aiding his evolution, as 
his earlier celestial functians were forgotten, into practi¬ 
cally a new divine being of predominantly ethical character* * 
He is also of the opinion that the term ,\hum Mazda may 
have supplanted the deity's true name, probably because it 
had become so sacrosanct as to be practically taboo. 

None the less Ahura Mazda, as he appears in the oldest 
part of the does not convincingly appear to have 

been a sky-god proper.^ That he should be described in 
almost the same terms as Varava is natural* Even in the 
Indo-Zranian period Varuna was probably the only im¬ 
portant moral deity, and Ahura Mazda, who was the author 
of good creation and the righteous order and therefore 
essentially moral, was naturally and inevitably described in 
the same terms. The most radical reaction cannot coni' 
pletely disassociate itself from current conceptions. And at 
the same time the gods of the older pantheon appear to 
have been so abhorrent to Zoroaster and his followers, that 
taking over of even the loftiest from among them was im¬ 
possible. 

Some further considerationsfor not regarding Abuta Mazda 
as a sky-god belonging to the Indo-Iranian period are : 

(1) aathropomoiphic traits are almost entirely absent** 

Ahura Mazda is essentially a spirit,* a notion 
which has no parallel in the ftigveda ; 

(2) many if not most of his so called naturalistic 

epithets are merely Sgurative expressions, such 
as may be applied to any supreme being ;* 

(3) his association with Mithra may have belonged to 
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a period wlien the older uature-wo^ip was 
reviving r since Mitbra is not mentioned in the 
Gathis.' 

But whether Ahura Mazda was originally a god of the 
material sky or not, or whether he w^ purely a creation of 
Zoroastrian reform, it is probable enough that the Indo- 
Iranians worshipped a god of the shining sky* who was 
called Dyaus, and probably also a god of the encompassing 
sky under the name Varuna. ^ It is the custom of Persians'p 
reports Herodotus, " to ascend to the highest peaks of the 
moimtainSp and offer sacrifices to Zeus^ calling the whole 
vault of the sky Zeus/* This Zeus of Herodotus was 
probably the ludo-Iranian Dyaus/ 

Besides the sdcy-god, Herodotus mentions Sun^ Moon, 
Earth, Fire^ Water and Winds as gods to whom also the 
Persians offered sacrifices, adding that " from the beginning 
they have sacrificed to these alone \ This statement of 
Herodotus appears to be more true of the franians of a few 
centuries before the time of Herodotus, than of those of his 
own time* This is made probable by what we found may 
have existed in the l.E. period. A stronger confirmation of 
the view is^ however, to be found iu the religioti of the 
the principal gods of which are the deified pheno¬ 
mena of nature/ We will now attempt to trace the powers 
aud functions of the Indo-Iranian nature-gods. 

With regard to tlie sky-god, although its existence tn the 
Indo-franian period is probable, we have hardly any more 
information. Both Dyaus and Vanina ate found in the 
^igpeia, but in the Aves^a we can discover nothing of any 
importance about them. 
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ffii) Srin-^o^js. 

Among the sun-gods we have to consider three: Vedic 
SuTya = Av. Hvar, Vedic Mitra = Av. Mithras and Vedic 
Bhaga = Av^. Bagha (Pers, Baga). 

(1) Surya-Hvar .—Of these only Surya-Hvar can be 
regarded as an 1 . 1 , sun^od with any certainty. In the 
Avtst^i. Hvarefchshaeta/ who is both the god of the shining 
stm and the genius presiding over him, is often described 
as bright, undying, shining and swift-horsed,* When the 
sun rises the creation of Ahnra Mazda becomes clean. If 
the Sun were not to rise, the Daevas, becmning irresistible 
to the heavenly Vazatas, w'ould destroy everything. He 
who sacrifices to the sun to withstand darkness, the Daevas 
bom of darkness, the robbers and bandits, the Yatus and 
Pairikas, as well as death that creeps in unseen, delights all 
the heavenly and worldly Yazatas.* The sun is also called 
the eye of Ahnra Mazda." In the ^igveda, Surya of 
adorable light rouses all men as he rises.* Agni had estab¬ 
lished the brightness in the Sun * and Surya's car is said to 
be drawn by seven swift mares,^ He shines for all the 
world, and dispelling darkness, with his light, he triumphs 
over creatures of darkness and witches.® He 15 also called 
the eye of Mitra and Varuna,* as well as of Agni.*® 

(2) MitTs-AJithjB .—'^Vhether this divinity can be regarded 
as an I.I. sun-god is doubtful. The original character of 
the Vedic Mitra is obscure, but probably he is to be taken 
as a solar deity. This conjecture is to a certain extent 
Supported by the fact that the Avestan Mithra was, even 
from the earliest times, intimately connected with the sun, 
although the opinion that he was originally a suo-god 

‘ PbttllB. ZT.. p. laGf; alio, WacdoncU, Vjr., pp. 31-?; KartN, op. 
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proper is no longer held. Both Monlton ^ and Harlez ^ 
regard him rather as the god of the lumiaons ether: and 
Edwards* is inclined to take this as the best opinion.* 
Mithra precedes the rising sun as the herald of the dawn 
and traverses the world after sunset surveying all that is 
between the earth and the heavens * He is also describ¬ 
ed as having piercing rays, and ten thousand eyes.* The 
lord of wide pastures {vowrn^a&yafljVt) - and countries 
{daingkii-paiti} he grants a happy and a good dwelling to 
the Aryan nations* as well as help, joy* health and victory.* 

There is only one hymn of the ftigveda in which Mitra is 
invoked aloneHere* as in some other passages^ he is said 
to bring men together by uttering his voice He 

is also called the great Aditya who brings men together;'* 
while in the Avesia Mithra is the special guardian of oaths 
and promises. The crime of violating a contract is called 
* (deceiving Mithra).^* Mithra punishes this 

crime severely and is the inveterate foe of falsehood-** The 
Iranian Mithra may be regarded as a Sond^rgoU, he of 
the compact ^ (or rather * contract') as Dr, Griswold takes 
it: but it is impossible to concede that this was an Indo- 
Iranian notion. In that period Mitra-MJthra* a genius of 
heavenly light and foe of darkness, may have been regarded 
as a friend of mankind* and therefore as a god who super¬ 
vised human friendships And since friendship should be 
tniej he became a guardian of truthfulness. 

The etymolcgy of both the words is uncertain. Professor 
Gray has recently derived them from md ‘to measure". 
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Mitra-Mithra was. he thinks, first conceived as the measurer 
of the day. It is also derived from t»iih * to meet' to 
agree ' or miel ‘ to love 

(3) Bknga^Baga. —Bhaga>Baga. as we have already seen, 
was probably a common designation of the gods in general. 
But the available evidence does not warrant any definite 
conclusion as to whether there existed an IJ. deity of this 
name. 

(c) Moon and Earlh. 

By the side of the son, the moon, and by the side of the 
sky, the earth, may have continued to be worshipped since 
I.E. times, but even here our information is scanty. The 
Avestan Aramaiti is undoubtedly the same word as the 
Vedic Aramati, but -whether Aramaiti-.4 ra.ma tr was the 
goddess of earth in the Indo-Iranian period is doubtful.* 
Although Sayan a explains aramati by the word bbiiwi 
(earth).* Aramati iu the is a persouificatiou of piety 

or devotion and does not appear to have any couuexion 
with the earth. The Avestan Aramaiti on the other hand is 
a genius of the earth and of wisdom.* 

(d) Fire-gods. 

Both the branches of the Indo-Iranians have a fire-god ^ 
Vedic Agni, Avestan Atar. In uncivilized communities the 
fire-deity ‘ is generally a vaguely envisaged datmon while 
* in all cultures the fire-god proper appears to be an ex¬ 
ception, and not a regular member of the pantheon. The 
historj' of religioa practically includes only two genuine 
fire-gods—Agni of Hinduism and Atar of Zotoastrianism 

The two conceptions connected with the fire^ods which 
can with some certainty be traced back to the I.|. period arc : 
(t) the fire-god, who was already regarded as an intermediary 
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bet’ween the gods and men. This fact is well known about 
the Vedic Agni, and although the Imnians did not as yet 
qfifer sacrifices in fire as reported by Herodotus,^ fire appears 
even then to have been regarded as a messenger who called 
the gcxis down to the spot where the sacrificial food was 
offered; ’ and (11) the fwuu-fire^ which was already regarded 
as sacred. Thus Atar is called ' the house-lord of all houses" “ 
and Agni * the lord of the house " {gfhap^i) or * domestic " 

It is possible to find other points of similarity between 
the t^wo gods, but these do not reveal sure Indo-Iranian 
traits. For esample, the fact that Atar b called the son of 
Ahura Ma^da’ and Agni that of Dyaiis»^ or the corres¬ 
pondence between the three Vedic fires and the somewhat 
doubtful three fires of the A vesta ate susceptible of in^- 
dependent explanation. 

With the £ie-cult there also appears to have existed a 
special class of priests (Vedic atkarvan^ Av^ alharvan^ 
probably to be derived from Av. whose princi¬ 

pal duty was to attend to the sacred fire. There is no reason 
to believe that this or any other class of priests was ab 
together hereditary, or to assume any hard and fast divisions 
among the Indo-Iianians.* The very existence of the words 
alfmtvan and athravan^, however, points to an advanced form 
of the fire-cult. Professor Macdonell may therefore be right 
in concluding that * in the Indo-Iranian period the sacrificial 
fire was already the centre of a developed rituah tended by 
a priestly class and personified and worshipped as a wise, 
beneficent and friendly power'/® 

^ 1. 133. 

* Moulto^p ERPP., PF^ 38^ i Eij-, p. 70; sw; Dlialla, ZT.i pp. IJ4‘S. 

* XVn. II- 

* kV., VII. ij. 3 : IIL t. 5: OiiBwold, RV,, p, 154, 

& VfljiM, LXU. # RV,. IV. ij. e: X. 45- ^ etc. 

I S« CiiawoW, RV., p. J5J. 

^ E^wjuds, 'Frlcfit, Pric^tllDod [IrauidH} ERE., X, p. 

Cot&piLrt Witt tMa tbt "iraoiii toDtainidg the llcBXtl]i^ — ^^Moiiltsap 

p. 70, ^ Edwards, op. dt, pp, 

lO' Macdonell, VSt., p. 01 dcnber]g, RV,, p, 103. 
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In the Bigveda we find the god Karadamsa who is the 
perfonner of the sacrifice,* and who is said to come at the 
head of the gods and make the sacrifice pleasant to them,* 
The name nieatis * the praise of men and is probably to be 
taken in the sense of * he who is the object of men's praise 
The word also occurs as an epithet, more particularly of 
Agni. This god belongs to the Indo-Iranian period at 
least in name: for we have in the Av&iia, an angel called 
Naityd^ngba, a name which also signifies ' prayer ' or 
' praise of menHe appears as the messenger of Ahura 
Mazda* and is the associate of Atar,* Harlez regards 
him as a ' personification of the flame rising from the altar 
and carrying to Heaven the prayer of the faithful ' * 

(tf) Apant Napat. 

The Avestan Ap^m Napat is a male spirit presiding over 
the water, while his Vedic counterpart^ has both an 
aqueous aud an igneous character. The Sanskrit 
napat means the ■ son of watersand the same may have 
been the meaning of the Avestan word. But while the Vedic 
god becomes almost completely identified with Agni, the 
Avestan Apim Napat is found as the name of a mountain. 
Various views have been put forward to eaplaiu the original 
character of this god * but it is not easy to say which one 
of them is correct. Harlez therefore suggests that ' the 
best course is to refrain from a definite expression of 
opiaiou ’.* 

(/) Wind, 

The two wind gods of the ^igveda, viz. Vayu and Vata 
{Av. Vayu and V 4 ta), go back to the Indo-lranian period. 
In the Bigveda Vayu is said to have a shining car with a 
golden seat.’*^ with which he touches the sky. In the Avesia 

1 RV,. I, ij. j: is, 9; V. 2. t jtv., X. jQ. t, 

» Mauloncll, V 3 t.. p. im Camgy, Iraniati Mtikptosy. p. jSs* 

• Vtxd., XIX. J4; XXII. 7. **c Cutloy, loq. dt. 

4 Dh^a. ZT.. p. 137. 4 op. clt„ p. 149, 

r RV., ri. jj. I Se,, MflcdcoeJl, VM., p, 70, 
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he has not only a gold™ chariot, but many other things 
belonging to him are made of gold, such as his helmets crown, 
garmentj weapons, etc.- In the ^igueda Vayu is chiefly the 
god, the personification being slightly more advancedi and 
Vita is the element. This may be regarded as the case even 
in the Indo-Iranian period** 

(g) 0^/j^r Diviniti^is. 

In addition to the personifications of the natural 
phenomena mentioned by Herodotus, we have the following 
divinities which may have been as old as the I.E* period. 

(i) Aryam&n-Airyaman ,—The Vedic god Aryaman has an 
Avestan counterpart in Aityaman, and these two gods agree 
both in name and in character. In the Sigv^da the word 
^ryatnan is sometimes used in appellative senses of ^ comrade ^ 
and ^ groomsman which senses. Professor Macdonell 
remarks, 'are occasionally connected also with the god'*" 
Thus^ Agni is called aryi^man, when wooing maidens.* We 
have also the derivative &ryamya which corresponds with 
miitya^ both meaning 'relating to a friend'** The Av. 
airyaman also, on the authority of Professor Moniton, means 
a "friend' in the In a passage of the 

which Mills considers to be very old,® Airyaman is called 
the desired friend and peeisman and is prayed to draw near 
for grace the men and to the women. This god there¬ 
fore appears to go back to the od 

appears even then to haye ..^aveyed the idea of comrade¬ 
ship.* Kis character as a guardian of health and banisher 
of sickness and disease^ fcuiid in other parts of the 
is prol^bly a later Iranian developmentJ^ 


1 YiL. XV. S7 

1 MacikindlK p- Si; DboIEa, ZT., pp. Tja-^ According to HjiUci. 

op. tii-, pp. Vata. La tti« Aoifta, Is Ute wlad and V^ju ttic aU. and the 
pusooificatkm of tile fotmer vety imperfect. K« even regirda Vita os 
existing in no dnfinitn form, 

B MAodondl, Val-. Pr 45 ^ * V, j. 3 . 

MacdoneU. VM., p. 4S+ * P^ u?- 

^ Yoiua, UV, i, 9 SBE,, XXXI, p. n. 3. 
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(2) Vfiri^n-Vcrethraghna ,—The vTord vfirahan^ meaning 
the 'slayer of the demon Vrtra\ occurs m the 
chieSy as an epithet of Indra, while the Avestan Verethraghna 
is the genius of victory. Moulton thinks that Lehmann 
is wrong in asstimiug that the word vfiraghaH was more 
primitive and that its primitive sense was lost in Iran. In 
Moulton's opinion, the word virethmghna ( = victory}, to be 
derived from an adjective meaning ' assault-repelling* 
victorious \ was the more primitive, and its use as an epithet 
applied to Indra and meaning the * slayer of Vrtra ’ was a 
piece of "imaginative etymology'.^ Harlez,* after a more 
detailed discussion, comes to the same conclusion as 
Motiltou. 

(3) Soma-Haom ^.—The existence of the Sauma-cult® is 
one of the best established facts of the Indo-Iraman 
religion^ Among both the Vedic Indians and the early 
Iranians there existed the practice of drinking the sanfita 
juice and offering tt to the gods. At the same time the 
plant itself was deified, although, even in the ^igvsda 
antfaropomorphism was not much advanced. 

The powers of the god and the properties of the juice are 
somewhat similarly described in both literatures. In both 
the god is said to be the lord of plants, * who keeps death 
away and bestows immortality,* Both gods are again light- 
winning* ( 5 k- and wise (5n^rafff = 

hukratu] 1 both have their uiy^^iical home in heaven and 
both as mighty gods are called kings. 

As Soma is vftrahan^ so Haoma is verethmjan.'^ The plant 

1 ERPP.* pp. Tcferring la fiATtli&lomae. AIW., s v, 

Ewr4frd = ' Angtia ^, iuid V. Afndld'^ ^ tudra appe^ to 

IwFc fitol-ccL hli title qf V^ftrnghnA fram some eftrUei god or god5\*Hblcl, 
p, 40 D- See oUq E2+, p, 

* op. dt., pp. 

s The 1.1. form ol the word as 5 u.iiied hj Motilton, ERPP., p. 41 . 

* RV.* L 91. 23 ; IX. 97, 5JS-9; 114. 2 : DkaUft, ZT,p p. iia; Macdooellp 
VM.. p. iij* 

S VasHa, rX. 2 , 19, ett,; RV. IX. IIJ. 7, & |LV., VJU. 48, IS. 

7 MaedpncC, VM., p. 114^ see Harlci„ op. dt., pp^ |6i-j. 
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is said to grow on motmtains as well as in waters.* In the 
^igvtda Vamna places it on the rock, in the AvesUt it is 
placed on the great njountain Hamiti by a skilful god * 
In the Avest^ Haoma is called the healer and is beseeched 
for long vitality of life; * while in the mgveda soma heals 
whatever is sick and bestows long life in this world.* In 
the AvfstSf the hounteous birds are said to have carried 
Haoma to the Peaks-above-the-eagles, to mountain sum¬ 
mits,'' while in the ^igvala f the eagle is said to have brought 
soma to Indra,* and the swiftest eagle is said to have down 
to the soma plant.’ 

Soma is the victor, the most heroic of heroes who was 
bom for battle;* Haoma, the bestower of victory on earth 
as Well as in battles. Haoma is besought to smash the 
Wicked who tormetit mankind.* The soma draught is even 
said ■ to dispel sin from the heart, to destroy falsehood and 
to promote tmth So is Haoma said to be most nutritious 
for the soul and, overwhelming the assaults of death, it is 
said to conquer life.** 

Besides this common deification, great importance was 
attached to the pressing of the juice. The word for pressing 
in both the languages is the same: Sk, s« becoming hit in 
the Avestan, due to the pronunciation of s as In both 
rituals again, it was the practice to press the stalks (Sk. 
athitt = Av. fls«} after washing them, to filter the juice through 
a sieve and to mix this purified yellow juice with milk ;“ 
but while according to the ^igseda there are three pressings,** 
according to the A vesta there are only two.** The two tests 
also agree in giving the names of the ancient preparers of 

' RV.. IX. 41^. [; 85, jg; ^.1- 97, 41; VatiM, X. j, 4; MaedaaeU, VM., 


p. 113:, 
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soma. The ftigvedft meatioos Vivasv'at and Trita Aptya, 
while the Avesta, VivaohvaQt, Ttrita and Athwya.’ 

(4) —In the Avesltt Trita appears as one of 
the first priests who prepared Haoma,® It was probably 
because of this (since the Haoma was reputed to possess 
healing qualities) that he was regarded as the first healer.* 
Ahura MaJtda is said to have brought down to him from 
heaven ten thousand healing plants that had been growing 
up around the white Haoma.* The functions of Trita are 
sometiines ascribed to Thraetaona, who is therefore called 
the inventor of medicine.* Thraetaona, howet'er, is also 
the inventor of magic and the slayer of Aei Dahaka, the 
three-mouthed, tliree-headed, shc-eyed. demou.^ 

Conespondiug to this we have a Trita in the ^igveda, 
who is also a preparer of soinii.* Soma is said to be purified 
by Trita.* He is said to urge with bis ten maidens (the 
fingers) the tawny drops with the pressing stones for India 
to drink,’* Trita also slew the three-headed son of Tvasti, 
released the cows and smote the fences of Vala.” In the 
SigveAa Aptya is the standing epithet of Trita,’* while in the 
Avesta Thraetaona is called the heir of the valiant Athwya 
clan.’* 

( 5 ) Vivasiat’Vivanhvant.^Th^ Vedic Vivas vat appears to 
be a 8un*god, while the Avestau Vivanfavant was the first 
preparer of Haoma. But even Vivasvat )s not unconnected 
with Soma. Thus Soma ts said to have been cleansed by 


I MacdjDneil, VM.^ p. 114 amd refEmeoced glv^a od p. 115, I see 

Camay, Iranian MyiA^gy, pp, On Somn-Haoma g«aemDy see obo, 
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Vivasvat^s daughters (i.e. the fingers).* Soma dwells with 
Vivasvat,* and the streams of soma juice flow through the 
sieve after beiiig blessed by Vivasvat.* Vivas vat urges 
the tawny smia to flow/ Aad just as Vlvaiihvant is the 
father of Yima/ Vivaavat is the father of Yam a and 
ManUp* tie progenitors of mankind. From these common 
characteristics Oldenberg thought that this divimfcy origin¬ 
ally represented not the sun bat simply the first saciificer, 
the ancestor of the human race.^ So fat as the Indo- 
Iranian conception of this deity is coacemed, there is 
nothing improbable in this view/ 

(6) Yama-Yima .—Along with the Vedic Vivasvat^ his 
son Yama also goes back to the Indo^Iraniau period. 

When VIvauhvaut, the first of men, prepared Haoma^ a 
son Yima, called the brillianti was bom to him. " He by 
his authority, made both herds and people free from dying, 
plants and waters free from drought, and men could eat 
imperishable food. In the reign of Yima there existed 
neither cold nor heat» neither age nor death, nor envy 
demon-made.^ ® Yamai the son of Vivasvat, is also a king/“ 
although also a god by implication; but unlike Yima, the 
worldly king of a golden age, he is the ruler of the dead/* 
living is the highest heaven^** This * important discrepancy * 
between the two legends is attributed by Camoy to the 
fact that the Iranians had another legend for the first man : 
the story of Gaya Maretan ^ 

Camoy gives the following as points of similarity in the 
two stories: ^ Just as Yima's vara is concealed either on a 
mountain or in some recess where sun and moon are not 

1 RV.* rX, 14, 5, * RV,, IX, 24 4. 

S RV,, IX. 10. * RV.. IX. 99. a. 

fi Ytmta, IX, 4 . * RV., X. 14. J- 17. I; VU, IV. I. 
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seen, Yama's dwelling is in the remote part of the skv. 
While Yima calls a gathering of men to assemble them in his 
vara, Yama collects the people and gives the dead a resting- 
place. Y^inia has opened the earth for mankind; Yama is 
" lord of the settlement" {viipati) and " father Yima has 
fonnd new conntries, following a road toward the sun; 
Yama has a path for the dead to lead them to their abode, 
being the first to die and having discovered a way for 
many A bird brii^ messages into Yima's vara ; Yama 
has the owl or the pigeon as his envoy.'^ To this may be 
added the fact that in the Avesla Yima is said to be the 
first of mortals, while in the Atharvaveda Yama was the 
first of mortals who died.* 

All these points of similarity, however, are to be taken 
collectively and not individually, since some slight dis¬ 
crepancy is present in almost every one of them. Thus for 
instance, the vara of Yima appears to have been tinder- 
gTDuod,* while the dwelling of Yama, at least in the ^igveda, 
is in the sky.* There Is, however, one more feature in the 
two stories which shows very close resemblance. Just as 
Yima had a twin sister Yimak ia the Avesta, so Yama had 
Vamf in the $igveda, and the belief in their incest appears 
to have already existed, since in the I^igveda an attempt 
to clear Yama of this guilt is found.^ 

What was the original character of Yima or Yama is very 
doubtful. Some think he was first conceived as a man,* 
others that he represented some natural phenomenon, such 
as fire,* the sun,® the moon* or the setting snn.'* He might 
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have bad some natural substratum in the beginnmg; but 
this appears to have been lost sight of even as early as the 
Indo-Iranian period. He was then, probably, tbe hrst 
ancestor of the human race and king of mankind. 

(7) Lastly there ate two godd^es who go back to this 
period; viz. the goddess of dawn (Yedic Av. t/sAaA) 

and the goddess of Plenty (Vedic Purafkdhi, Av. Parendi). 
But hardly anything more can be said with certainty. The 
poetical form in which U^as appears ia the how¬ 

ever, may have been purely an Indian creation. 

(S) As the words Vedic dn 4 h^Av. dri^j (an " evil spirit') 
and Vedic yatu (a 'demon") show, there also 

existed certain demons who were feared and for whose dea- 
t ruction the ludo-lianians prayed to the gods. 

4. Indc-Iranian Worship 

Thus the nature-gods of the preceding period were now 
more clearly conceived of, and their favour was sought 
by offering gifts as well as animal and snwi sacrifices. 
In the beginning these may have beeu accompanied by 
some such simple formulas as, * O God^ I offer thee this so 
that thou mayst give me that, aud be gracious With the 
development of language, however, the gift may have been 
ofiered with some sort of descriptiou of the powers and 
functions of the god to whom it was presented. This des¬ 
cription, as time went on, grew into praises of the benefiebJ 
aspect of the heavenly phenomena, leading ultimately to the 
compositlou of hymns. With these compositions extolling 
the great deeds of the gods' may have also come about 
the bardic praises of tbe chiefs aud leaders of the com- 
muuity. The chiefs and leaders then gave rewards to the 
composers and the singers. 

The tilings that were dear to mortals were also dear to 
gods. Men liked food and so did the gods. They liked and 

% jIh=Av. slit 'ta ituger'; ii€&n$= 

* a hynm of pr^E \ 
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ate the flesh of some animals and not of others; and they 
offered it to the gods because the gods also Lihed and enjoyed 
the same. The soma-juice stimulatedand exhi I a rated htunan 
beings; so, it was believed, it did the gods. Guardians of 
men liked their praises being sung before them. They even 
liked them more than material gifts, because they were not 
in great want of the latter. This again was reflected in 
men's behaviour towards the gods, the guardians of the 
world. Gifts and sacrifices formed an essential part of their 
worship, bat a good hymn of praise, by which the gods were 
invoked to come down, was equally esscutiaL’ It may have 
been realized even in the ludo-Irauian period that the gods 
must first be praised aud pleased before they would descend 
to partake of the sacrifice. If they were not pleased they 
might not come down and so the sacrifice would be useless. 
This would explain the extraordinary stress laid on the 
composition of good hymus in the ^igveda* 

The Indo-Iranian prayer may therefore have been some¬ 
thing like the following : 

'O thou Ahurian one, grant me an oflspring manly aud 
legitimate, who may promote my house, my village, my 
tribe and province, and the authority thereof . .. May’st 
thou hear our sacrificial chants ,, , The good waters give to 
him who sacrifices both splendour and glory, with health 
and vigour of the body and prominence of form ... a long 
enduring life.** 

In the acts of worship of this period are to be recognized 
the cult of fire, and the animal aud the soma sacrifices.* 
What Herodotus had seen among the Persians of his time 
may be taken to be an approximately correct outline of the 

r Vedlc oftNfisAT. iniUit ’an oStrLug'. Vpdic laotiir, 'on 
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Indo-Iraniati saciifice,’ He saysr 'The manaei of the 
sacrifice of the Persians to the gods is as follows: they 
□either make them altars Dor kindle a fire when about to 
sacrifice: they use no libation, no flute, no garlands, no 
meal. But as one desires to sacrifice to each of these 
deities, he takes the victim to a pure place and calls upon 
the gods .... Then when he has cut iip the victim and 
seethed the llesh, he spreads out a carpet of the tenderest 
herbage, especially clover, and sets all the flesh thereon. 
When be lias thus disposed it, a Magian man stands by 
and chants a theogouy thereto, for such the Persians say 
the chant is. Without a Magian It is not lawful for 
him to offer sacrifices. And after waiting a little time the 
sacrificer takes away the flesh and uses it as he will,** 
That the snnm juice was ofiered to the gods and drunk 
by the priests is certain, but want of evidence precludes auy 
detailed description.’ 
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CHAPTEil vni 


VEDIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 

I, Introductory 

After having gone through the multifarious dehuitious 
of religion and the various theories regarding the origin of 
religion and after attempting to peep into the misty haze 
of the Indo-European and Indo-lranian periods, we at last 
emerge into the comparatively clearer daylight: of the Vedic 
period. In the last two chapters^ unlike the two preceding 
them, our task was historical though we had to labour under 
the great disadvantage of possessing no direct record of 
any sort belonging to either of those two great periods. 
Now we ate i« a comparatively better positionj though not 
yet quite out of the field of uncertainty and indefiniteuess. 
With the whole of the great book of the fiigu^da before us, 
which in extent equals the liiM and the Odyssey put to¬ 
gether and the contents of which are more than three 
thousand years old^ however uncertain its exact date and 
development, we have some firm ground beneath our feet ; 
and with the inquiry being now limited to the peoples of 
India onr task becomes much fighter. 


2 , A Brief Survey of the Vedic Literature 

At the very threshold of Indian histor>' we come across 
an extensive literature, generally known as the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. It covers* according to the most cautions estimates, 
a period of seven or eight hundred years and is essentially 
religious in character. The whole of this literature nature 
ally falls into three well-defined literary periods, maikiug 
three distinct stages in the growth of both the language and 
the thought. 
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The three periods are ; 

L The period of the four Vedas- 

period of the BtahmanaSp mcltiding the older 
A ran y aka s and the Upantshads, 

III. The period of the Sutras. 

This scheme is adopted by Macdonell/ but other authors 
divide the Vedic literature differently. Thus Max Muller * 
distzDgiiishes two separate i>erio<ls in the composition and 
coUectiop of the four Vedas, as follows; 

(1) The Chhandas period, the period during which 

the hymns of the ^igveda were composed. 

(2) The Mantra period, i.e. the period when the Vedic 

hymns and formulas were collected and sy^em- 
atically arranged in four books or Saihhitas, 

Professor Wintemitz® unites the Br^manas and the 
Sutras into one period, and assigns a different period to the 
Aranyahas and the Upanishads, but for these works there is 
no great difference between the divisions given by Macdonell 
and those of Max Muller, The latter siiriply assigns an 
independent period to the hymns of the ^igueda which the 
former considers to form a part—^although admittedly an 
important and quite a distinct part—of the period of the 
four Vedas. But Winteniitz''s cZassidcation differs from 
both of these and appears questionable for two reasons^ 
Firstly, the bulk of the Aranyakas and the Upanishads is 
more akin to the Brahman as than the Sutras ; and secondly, 
some at least of the Aranyakas and the Upanishadjs are ear¬ 
lier in date than most of the literature in the Sutra style/ 
Lastly, we may add that, traditionally, Brahmarias together 
with the Aranyakas and the CJpanishads belong to the class 
of Sruti while the Sutras belong to that of Smrti, a distinc¬ 
tion not 'altogether artificial anil devoid of historical 
meaning *. ^ 

» BSU. p. 39. * OCR., pp. 149-S6; ASL., p. jo, * Wlnteralt*. I. p. 4S, 

* KliUlcr. Opttmtiadit SSE., 1 . p. Ixva. ef. l£e|U}, TS., pp. IxXViU E. 

* MiUJer, ASi,., p. 76. 
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In dividing the Vedic literature into any parts whatso¬ 
ever we must bear in mind the fact that^ eioeptiijg the 
four Vedas and the Brahmanthe Vedic literature that is 
pre-Buddhistic and the Vedic literature that is post-Bud- 
dhistic is so mixed up, that its division into chrouologically 
separate periods is impossible; for all the Aranyakas and 
Upauisbads were not written at a dcdnite period^ but 
during a period estendiug over at least four to five hundred 
years. There are a few Upanishads which are undoubtedly 
anterior to the Sutras, but a large number of them were 
written during and after the Sutra period. So it is best to 
divide all the tJpanishads into two parts, assigning the older 
part to the Brahmapa pericid and the other to the later 
Sutra period and the period foUowiDg the rise of Buddhism.^ 

/. The Four Vedas 

The word Veda literally means 'knowledge* (from the 
root vid, to know}^ later coming to mean ^ sacred knowledge ^ 
or ' sacred lore \ and is used iu two different senses. First 
it is used as a collective designation not only for the four 
Vedas or coilectionSp but also for the Brahman as (including 
the Aranyakas and the Upanishads appended to those Brail- 
man as). In this sense it is used synonymously with the 
word Sruti or ' revealed tests" as opposed to Smrti or * tra¬ 
ditional texts"** Iu the second sense, the word is used to 
denote each one of the four individual collectious of hymns 
and prayersp which are called the Sig-veda* the S^wa-veda, 
the Vffjwr-veda and the .d^/iflrvfl-veda. In the beginning 
only the first three Vedas were recognized as canonical, and 
they were later spoken of as the irayi vHyd^ or the * triple 
knowledge 

I The t«xn] dde» udt rtprwAt r clostd canon but 4id IddeS- 

niltly cxt«n 3 lvc type oi literdtun ' Iw not b«n fonaoUy coudndcU 

and whicli muy yet be coutfaued {a tht present or tbe Inture '.---BlDdm.^Eld, 
AV..p. i 3 . 

E Tbls dUlinctlon, BEcordinig to Mbx UtfUer, was rnddr by tbe arobmatit 
after tlicir osncndeacy wbb cdtBbliBhnl.^ASLp. pp^ 7^7+ 

> MacdoneU, BlcMmfield, H.V., p. 17, 
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The ^?j,g-veda is the Veda of hymns aud prayers (fjfe-Ut, 
' a laudatory stanza ') addressed to the natural powers such 
as the sky, earth, dawn, waters, etc. as gods ; and they were 
meant for loud recitation. We shall have to deal with its 
contents more fully later on. 

The Sama-veda is the Veda of chants (Saman) and con¬ 
sists of hymns, mostly borrowed from the ^igveda, which 
are set to music and are meant to be sung by the Saman 
singers during the performance of the Soma sacrifice. Being 
almost entirely based on the ^igveda it possesses practically 
no independent value. 

The Vajnr-veda is the Veda of ' sacrificial prayers' (yajif$}, 
and besides a great many stanzas borrowed from the ^ig- 
veda it also contains original prose formulas. There arc two 
schools of the Yajumeda, the Black and the White. The 
Yajunieda of the Black school does not iseparate the 
sacrificial formulas from their prose ez^planatious and com¬ 
ments, but presents the whole in a mixed form. The Yajitr- 
vsda of the White school on the other hand, not only makes 
a distinctioa between the sacrificial formulas and the prose 
explanations, but collects the whole mass into two parts, 
calling the collection of the formulas the Samhita and the 
collection of prose explanations a Brahman a. We have 
three complete recensions of the Black Yajurvtda, viz. of the 
Taittirlya, the Kathaka and the Maitrayanlya schools, but 
only one of the White Yajurveda, the Samhita part of which 
is called the Vajasaneyi Satkhifa, and the Brahman® part 
the datapath a Brahtnana^ 

The Atharva-'v&da is a collection of quite a njiscellaneous 
character. It contains, on the one hand, several hymns 
borrowed from the Bisvcda and especially the tenth book 
of that collection, and on the other, various magical spells 
and incantations directed against hostile agencies such as 
illness, demons and enemies of man in general and of Brah* 
nmns in particular ; and on the whole this latter clement of 


r c£. Kdthj CHI., 1 , pp. 114.1;. 
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witchcraft aad sorcery prcdomlaates. It did not form part 
of the sacred canon for a long time, and even during the later 
period of classical Sauskdt Literature its high authority was 
not quite unquestioned. This may have been due, first, 
to its apparent worldly character, secondly, to its lateness, 
and thirdly, to its being unconnected with the sacrifice which 
forms an essentia! part of the other three Vedas.* 

Next to the ^igveda, this is the most important of the 
Vedas. For it presents au interesting and unparalleled 
picture of primitive popular belief and superstition cur¬ 
rent among the lower strata of the early Indo-j’tryans ; and 
some of its matter may be as old as the time when the Indo- 
Europeans were still oae people. Thus this Veda forms an 
important supplement to the ftigveda, allowing us a deep 
iusight' into the obscurer relations and emotions of human 
life while the fiigveda limits itself to the religious notions 
and practices of the upper classes of the Aryan tribes. 

//. TAe Brdhma^as, the Arauyaias and tAe UpanisAads 

The Biahmauas, meaning ' books dealing with devotion or 
prayer' {brdhmaif) are theological prose works attached to 
the four Samhitas. Their purpose is to elucidate the meaning 
and to explain the application of the sacred testa to sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonies along with the symbolical import of different 
rites and rituals. Besides this purely ceremonial matter, 
the firhhtaa^as contain valuable Information on the inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedic tests. 

The Aianyakas and the Upanishads arc closely connected 
with the Bi^hmaqas, and sometimes with the Samhitas 
themselves. Aranyakas (lit. ' forest-books') are so called 
because they are intended to be studied in the solitude of the 
forests. They resemble the B rah map as both tn character and 
style and supplement them by giving additional information 
with regard to the rites inadequately treated of in the Br^h- 
mapas and by describing special ceremonies not previously 
dealt with m the Brahma pas. 

i MacdoncU, HSL., pp. 191-5. * Blwnufidd, qmht«d la Art. ’ Saasicdt'. EB. 
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The Upatxi&hads are philosophic^] treatises iti the form of 
dialogues^ being the first attempts of the early IndiaDs at a 
systematic treatment of metaphysical problems. The nam- 
ber of known Upanishads, most of which aie nominally 
attached to the Atkarv(iv^da^ is very great (about 170),^ but 
they are of very vandng age and importance^ Those which 
form part of the SamhitSs^ the Biahmanas^ and the Aran- 
yakas of the three older Vedas are perhaps the old^t* 

There are two Brahmatias of the ^igtieda w'hich have 
come down to ns, viz, the Aitareya Bfahmu^ and the 
Kau^itaki {oT ^ankhdyana) Brihmana. They are clearly two 
distinct versions based on the same stock of esegetic and 
legendar^i' matter, but nevertheless showing considerable 
difference in arrangement and io having a certain amount of 
material peculiar to each of them. From its comparatively 
simpler style and a more systematic arrangement, the Kau^J- 
iaki Brahmana appears to be later than, at any rate, the 
older parts of the Aitareya. The supplementary or^^con- 
eluding portions of these Brahma^as are called the Aran- 
yakas and the Upanishads, and bear the same names as the 
Brahmanas. 

The Br^hmanas of the Samaveda have a special character 
of their own as they are not* like others of the same class, 
different versions of the same matter but are quite distinct 
treatises dealing chiefly with the technique of chants. 
Their traditional number is given as eight, but this tradition 
does not seem to be quite correct as the number of worics 
that are found and that certainly once belonged to the same 
class is greater than eight. The Chilndogy^ Brihmar^a^ of 
which the famous Chdndogya Upanishad ioim^ a part, is one 
of the S^maveda Br^hmanas. To the r^n'i/mya S^f^^hiid of 
the Ynjurveda are appended the TaiiUnya Brdimafta 
and the Taitiiny& Ara^yaka, a part of the latter being 
known as the Upanishad of the same namej and to the 
Vdjasaneyi Satkhiia (or the JF/iiVe belongs the 


1 MliUcir, upanishads, SEE.. I, prp. Lxrill-lxl^ Bairtti, Rl. fiff. 
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^atapatha Brihtnatfa, which iacludes the B^haddfs^yaka, 
The M^trAya^ija and the Ka^hata achtiols have also 
preserved Upanbhada of the same names. The Gopatha 
Brabmai^a is the only Brahmaua of the Atkaniaved^ and 
is quite modem and uDtmportaut. 

///. The Sutras 

The third and the last stage of Vedic literature consists 
of Sutras (lit.' thread ') or books which give a systematic and 
connected account of the Vedic ritual on the one hand and cus¬ 
tomary law on the other. Their main object is to supply as 
briefly as possible a connected survey of the whole maM of 
complicated details of the ritual contained in the Brihma^ias 
and the Aranyakas, so that an ordinary Brahmin could per¬ 
form the rites and sacrifices witboat any mistake of detail 
and without learning by heart the bulky Brihnmi;ias. They 
were meant as a help to memory. 

The Sutras are divided into two parts, called the ^rauta 
Siitras or the Sutras based on Stuti (revelation) and the 
Smarta Sutras or Sutras based on Smrti (tradition), The 
Smdrta Siitras are again divided into two parts, via. the Gfhya 
Sutras ('home aphorisms') which contain a description of 
household ceremonies, and the Dharma Sutras (' aphorisms 
regarding religion and philosophy ') which treat of customary 
law of the ancient ludians. 

The Sankhhyana and the . 4 ivalayaua ^raula Sutras and 
also the Gfhya Sutras bearing the same names, belong to the 
Bigveda, while the Srauia Sutras of Maiaka, La ^y ay ana and 
DrShyayana together with the Gobhila Crhya Sutra belong 
to the Samaveda. The Katyayana $ravta Sutra and the 
Katlya or Vajasaneya Gfhya Suita belong to the White 
Yajurveda, while there ate six Srauta Sutras and seven 
Gfhya Sutras belonging to the Stack Yajurveda. The 
Veitiiua is meant to be the Srauta Sifra and the Kauiika the 
Gfhya Sutra of the Athamoveda, though the latter is not 
purely a Gfhya Sutra.^ 

*■ Stacdoaeil. pp, 344-51. 
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3. Vedic Chronology 

Chronologically, however, the whole of this trenaeudous 
literature is * a perfect labyrinth of buildings, involved one 
in another'/ as we find hardly any certaiTi data by which 
we can ascertain even the age of some of these impor¬ 
tant works. This distressing fact is attributed to two 
peculiaTities of the Indian character, viz, a singular lack of 
a historical sense and an uncommon indifference to worldly 
deeds and actions. Early Indians have achieved notable 
results in various branches of science, literature and art/ 
but So far as history is concerned, there is not a single 
fragment which gives us iriformatioa of any value for 
determining the age of Vedic compositions and generally 
for constructing Vedic chronology as a whole^ Under 
such circumstances, scholars were forced to have recourse to 
indirect evidence^ the natural result of which is that andent 
Indian chronology has remained extremely uncertain and a 
matter of very vague approximations. 

Apart from the orthodox Indian view^ which considers, 
as all orthodox people do when the canonical scriptures 
of their own religions are concemedi that the Veda was 
revealed to the aacient seers, and is self-existeat and eter- 


l Borthp RLp p. xxiL 
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nal, coaciusioas with regard to the chronology of ancient 
Indian literature are based on one or more of the following 
considerations: 

(1) Fixing the date of the death of the Buddha, 
which is itself in a great measure based upon 
the evidence of the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, 

(a) Examining the language, literature and civili¬ 
zation as recorded in Vedic literature. 

(3) Astronomical data found in the ^iigveda. 

(4) Comparing the contents of the Sigv$da and 

the A vesta and by fixing the date of the 
A vesta. 

(5) The recent finds in Persia, called the inscrip* 
tions of Boghaz-k§i.^ 

But it should by no means be thought that every one of 
these is of equal importance; as. for example, the finds in 
Persia are declared by some authorities to be of no value iu 
ascertaining the age of the ^igveda.^ 

The chrotiology of Vedic literature given by Max Muller^ 
which was mainly based on the date of the death of the 
Bnddha and the evidence of the Vedic language and LEtem- 
ture is still, for want of any other reliable evidence or a 
more powerful argument^ the most generally adhered to. 
He first distingtiiahed four great literary classes of composi- 
tiouSp corresponding to four great periods in the gto^ih of 
the Vedic religion and of the theological systems of the 
Brahmans. And since several of the most eminent authors 
of works in the Sutra style lived prior to, or contem- 
poraneonsly with, the rise and spread of Buddhism, and since 
477 is the most probable date of the Buddha's death,^ 
he assigns the date 600 a.c. for the beginning of the latest 
development of the Vedic literature, viz. the Sutra period. 

^ They ifm first discovered \n igp?, Por a ^ort aecomu CHI., I, 
pp. ^1-1 and 110-11, 

1 KdtH, CHL, I. p. rii. 

9 MiiUer, ASL., pp. apS-p; OCR., pp, SamMili, IV, p lilL 
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The lower liaiit of this period is taken to be about aoo 
Now the Sutras presuppose the eiristeuce of the BrahiDanas. 
The elaborate details of ritual and sacrifices developed iu 
the Brabmanas, and the literary and theological activily^ 
displayed by them, could uot have extended over less than 
200 years; hence Soo-600 b,C. is assigned to the 
manas. The Brahman as, again, presuppose the existence of 
a complete collection of Vedic hymns and * as several gener¬ 
ations of modem poets and probably two classes of collec- 
tors have to be accommodated in it\ he allows a further 
200 years to the Mantra period (as he calls it), and thus 
arrives at 1000-800 n.c, as the limits of that perio<l. The 
last and the most important period in the history of Vedic 
literature is the one when the Vedic Indians were entering 
the land of the Seven Rivers. Considering the contents of 
the oldest hymns of the $igveda he suggested 200 years as the 
minimum necessary for the composition of those hymns^ 
Thus 1200-1000 E.c. is assigned to the Cbhandas, the oldest 
Vedic period. These dates are now accepted by practically 
all scholars who have contributed to the Cambridge HistBry 
0/ India.^ 

To Macdoneli * this estimate of Max MCiller' appears much 
nearer the mark^ for two reasons* Firstly^ because -a 
period of three centuries, say from 1300-1000 b.C. would 
amply account for the difference between what is old^t 
and newest in Vedic poetry ^ i and secondly * the affinity 
of the oldest form of the Avestan language with the dialect 
of the Vedas b so great, that it is impossible to avoid the 
coQcliisiou that the Indian branch must have separated 
from the Iranian ooly a very short time before the begim 
nings of Vedic literature, and can therefore have hardly 
entered the north-^w'est of India even as early as 1500 bX- 
Thus, Macdoneli uses the fourth consideration merely to 
check the result arrived at by considering the first and 
second ; while Hopkins and Jackson, basing their argument 


»i; p. 0p7- 
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mamly on the fourth, coacludc that the Vedas must have 
come into eristeuce some time between looo b.c. and 600 
B.C.j since the date of Zoroaster is now generally h^ed at 
660-583 B.C. This may also be taken as the date of the 
oldest part of the and since the difference between 

the Avesla and the ^igv^a is one of dialect only, the two 
works cannot be separated from each other by a period 
greater than two hundred years^ Thus they place the bulk 
of the l^igveda hymns between 80O-600 n.c/ 

Professor Keith.* following the arguments of Max Muller 
and relying perforce on the development of the civilization 
and literature of the period as the best criteiioUj thinks that 
the oldest hymns of the Btgveda, such as those of Usas, may 
have been composed as early as 1200 n.c., the 
period may have begun not later than 800 b,c,> and 'the 
Upanishads cannot be dated as, on the whole, later than 55 ^ 

B.C." 

Two of the most important writers who have based their 
conclusions on astronomical grounds are Jacobi and Til^ 
who assign 3500-230O b.c. and 4000-2500 B,c. respectively 
to the compe^itioa of the ^ligvedic hymns.* Most scholars, 
however^ consider these conclusions to have been based on 
‘wholly improbable assumptions'/ and at present they 
seem to have been almost abandoned. 

The opinion with regard to the finds in Persia has been 
already stated^ and most scholars would probably take the 
same view. At any rate, no independent theory, based solely 
DU the inscriptions of Boghaz-kbi, which probably belong to 
1400 BX., has yet been formulated and the discovery has 
not influenced the earlier estimates in any way. The exca¬ 
vations at present going on in Sind and the Punjab arc 
reported to put back the antiquity of the ]figveda at least 
by five centuries, but definite information is not yet 

1 Criswdd, RV„ p. 68. s CHL. I, pp. ut-ij. 

* Cricoid, RV.i p, 69^ 

* KdtHp CHI,, I, p. 111, HSL.t p^ is; Gxlsvcld, RV.p p. 
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availa^ble. If this expectatioo is the whole of the 

Vedic chronology will have to be reconstructed. 

4, Tiffo Divisions 0/ Early Indian Religion; Vedic Religion 
and Brahmariism 

From the point of view of religion, the Vedic literature 
divides itself into two parts, viz. the Big^^da on the one 
hand and the rest of the Vedic literature on the other; and 
tlie two distinct phases of essentially the same religion may 
be called Vedic religion and Brahmanism. This division and 
the above two names hardly need any justification^ It is 
now recognized beyond doubt that, although Brahmanism is 
uotbing but an isolated development of the religion con¬ 
tained in the Rigveda^ yet the two religious are entirely 
different in spirit. White one represents a comparatively 
exalted form of a purer faith based ou nature worship, the 
other ten<L to become artificial, mechanical and hieratic* and 
makes rites and ceremonies its chief concern/ 

The Rigveda is the only book where we can hnd the pure 
Vedic religion. The Sdmaveda and Yajurveda were com¬ 
posed during a transitional period which later led to the 
sacerdotal religion of the Br^hmanas and the Ara^yakas. 

5. Importance of the 

The importance of the Rigveda has by now become so 
well known that instead of describing it we will confine 
ourselves to a brief enumeration of the principal reasons on 
which it is based. Tliey are: 

(i) With the exception of the Egyptian mouu- 
mental records and papyrus rolls aud the Assyrian 
literature, it b the oldest literary document 
preserved. 

(3} Historically! it gives us a clear idea of the civilisa¬ 
tion of a very early age, such as b not to be 
found anywhere else. 


1 MUllcr, PfL, p. 74. 
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(3) Linguistically* it has won the glory of having estab¬ 
lished the science of comparative philology on 
firmer foundations by making evident the unity 
of Indo-European languages and to some extent 
of the Indo-European peoples. 

{4) It gave the first impetus to the science of 
comparative mythology* and to a student of 
retigiou it gives a unique and an unparalleled 
picture of the religious beliefs and practices of 
one of the most civilized ancient races of man¬ 
kind^ at the same time shedding a flood of light on 
Indo-European and Indo-Iranian mythologies. 

(5) Last but not least, it helps to explain 'the 
stupendous superstructure of the later Hindu 
religioQ and institution', in the at^ence of which 
able writers might have sought to prove that 
Hinduism p like other religious* oiigioated in 
nothing else but fetishism, totemism, or ghost- 
worship, 

' So great an influence has the Vedic age exercised upon all 
succeeding periods of Indian history* so closely is every 
branch of literature connected with Vedic traditions* so 
deeply have the religious and moral ideas of that primitive 
era taken root in the mmd of the Indian nation, so tniuutdy 
has almost evtty private and public act of Indian life been 
regulated by old traditionary precepts that it is impossible to 
find the right point of view for iudging of Indian religioUi 
morals and literature without a knowledge of the literary 
remains of the Vedic age that " in the long row of books 
belonging to this period, the first place will belong for ever 
to the ffigveda The ^igveda is " the only real or histori¬ 
cal Veda 

6. How the ^igveda -wa^ preserved 

The ftigveda is a coliectiou (sa^Ai/^) of or hymus 

consisting of yeas or verses, later intended for loud recitation^ 

l Mmicf, ASL.p pw cr. * rbiU., p. aj, » wmier. OGR.. p. 155* 
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The text as we have it coutaiDs 1^017 hymns divided into ten 
(lit.' circles % or books, of uneqtml ske. There are 
also eleven more hymns known as the V^lakhilya hymns, 
but they are not generally included in the collection 
and are apparently later in date* The ^igveda has been hand¬ 
ed down to us in only one recensioTi and it is a practical 
certainty that we possess it to-day almost in the same form 
as when it came into e^stence as a collection, except fora 
few verbal changes here and there. Poets of different fami¬ 
lies had* at different times, going back at any rate to the 
ludo-Iranian period, been in the habit of composing poems 
addressed to the higher natural powers and phenomena as 
gods I and being supposed to be the products of an inspiration 
which was later believed to be divine* these poems continued 
to be handed down among the members of the same family 
from generation to generation by an immemorial oral tradi¬ 
tion. How long this went on we cannot say for certain* but 
at some very distant date a few Individtiab* probably belong¬ 
ing to one or two generations, decided to collect this ^cred 
poetry current among the various priestly families^ with a 
desire to preserve this ancient heritage of the wisdom of tbeir 
forefathers. These compilers of the Sadihita do not appear 
to have in any way altered the diction or character of the 
hymns, except by applying certain rules of Sandhi which pre¬ 
vailed in their The great value these creators of the 

Samhita, and Vedic people of that time in general attached 
to the hymns of the ^igv€da is abundantly cleat from the 
extraordinary and numerous precautions which were employ¬ 
ed to prevent the sacred text from being lost or corrupted. 

The earliest expedient* was the formation of the Fada- 
pl^a or * word-text t in which all the words of the Samhiti 
text are separated and given in original form as unaffected 
by the rules of Sandhi* and in which most compounds are 
dissolved. This was soon followed by the Krama-p^tl^a or 
" step-text" {lit, " sequence text") in which every word of the 
Pada’text occurs twice* being connected with the word which 

i iWd., p. m ; USh.. pp. Si I. 
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precedes and the word which follows. The Krama'patha 
was again similarly treated as the Pada-text, in the Jat&- 
patha or ' woven-text *. The culmination of the whole 
process of preserving texts by giving their words in different 
combinations was reached in the extremely complicated 
Ohana-p^tlia, which subjects the Jati-p&tha to a similar 
treatment. But these by no means exhaust the precau¬ 
tions, There are the Pr&tiiakhyas, which exhibit all the 
rules by which the Fada-text can be turned into the 
Samhita, giving also the euphonic roles observed and the 
rules of the account. Finally, the various works called 
Anukramanis (or ’ indices ’) enumerate the number of 
hymns, verses, words and even syllables of the whole of the 
^igvtda^ giving in the Samtiit^ order the deity to whom the 
hy mn is addressed, the poet by whom it was composed and 
also the metre of the ]]3rmns of the ^igveda. As a result of 
these extraordinarily minute safeguards, the text of the 
which is at least 2500 years old, has been pre¬ 
served to us with an nuparalleled fidelity, 

7. CciUcnU of the ^igvtda 

Out of the ten unequal books in which the fiigveda is 
divided, books II-VII are known as ' family books ’ because 
each one of them is attributed to a family of ancient seers 
iffis). Thus book n is attributed to the family of Grtsamada 
or Bbaigava ; IH to that of Vigv<imitra or Eu^ika ; IV of 
Vamadeva; V of Atri j VI of Bharadvaja; and VII to that of 
Vali^tha,^ These six books are much more homogeneous in 
contents and internal arrangement than the remainingfor 
which reason they are believed to have existed as a separate 
group before the other books were added, and thus formed 
the nucleus of the whole collection. 

Book VIII aud the first 50 hymns of book I are ascribed 
to the family of the Eanvas, and appear to be of later 

I filoomedd, av., p. 18; K«itb, CHI., p. J 7 : Hacdoadl, HSL., pp. ; 
Art 'Soodaft.' EB,: FR,. pp. Sp-Oo, 
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origin thau the second part of book These hymns are 
again, unlike the othcis, arranged sttophically in groups of 
two or three stan^ and form the bulk of those which later 
appear in the S&mavcda as set to music/ It is possible that 
the first eight books formed a collection when all the hymns 
addressed to the deified plant Soma and the drink made by 
pressing it, as somu pavamana * the clearly flowing soma \ 
were taken oat from the previously exbting books and 
collected into a book by itself. 

Book X shows clear signs of being p in some parts, the latent, 
and the second part of book 1 agrees with it both in its un¬ 
systematic arrangement and the miscellaneous character of 
its contents. According to Mas MOller “ and others, book X 
contains whatever was left over of Vedic poetry after the 
collection of the first nine books was complete. It also con¬ 
tains the same namber of hymns as book 1 (191) and like it, 
is ascribed to no particular family. There are undoubtedly 
some hymns which must have been composed as early as 
those of the older books, but there are also others of 
decidedly later origin, which are altogether diGereii.t in spirit 
from those of the other books, and show signs of developed 
forms of language and metre. Some of these are cosmogonic 
and philosophic/ others are addressed to abstract deities 
such as Jiianam^ (knowledge) and ^taddkd^ (faith) and 
Liberality/ while others are meant as spells and incanta¬ 
tions^ of the type found in the Aibarvaveda. Excepting 
one hymn which is addressed to Raii^ {Pleasure} and which 
occurs io the second part of book I, these subjects are al¬ 
together foreign to the older books. 

I Kdtli, ibid. 

* av. acd MacdoudJ. HSL-p Lc, 

■ FR., p. So. 

* c.g., 90, 15Q and igo. 

® 71. 

^ I 5 t. 

T 117^ tad £a mlitlcd —MMkr. th§ 

RV. intht Londcm, 1S7J, p. jjS, 
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S, Indi}-Afyan Seliletnenl in the Punjab 

The Sigveda does not tel! us how and for what reason the 
Aryan iavadens catered India^ and consequently this has been 
a subject of much speculation. But it is dear that the 
Aryans entered India through the passes of the Hindu tush ^ 
occupying the countiy as they proceeded and still pushing 
forward with the teal of adventurers in au unknown land. 
In this we receive the best help from the names of the rivers 
mentioned in the ^igveda. It is not possible, howoverp to 
Identify all the rivers mentioned (about 23. which 

occur in one hymn, X. 75)» but the mention of the rivers 
Suv^stu (Swat) Kubha (Kabul) Mehatnu. Kmrau (Kurum) 
and Gomati (Gouial) can be taken to mean that the region 
through which these rivers flow was the first occupied 
by the invading tribes. It appears very probable that this 
colonization was followed along the banks of the rivers, 
sometimes crossing them but most of the time moving either 
np or down the stream. Even by this simple process the 
invaders were bound to come to the Indus, sooner or later, 
because all the above mentioned rivers arc in fact tributaries 
which flow into the Indus, 

On the banks of the Indus the Vedic Indians must have 
found themselves in a much milder and a more pleasant 
climate and also a more fertile land. They appear to liave 
remained there for a long time, but afterwards proceeded 
still further, gradually crossing all the five main tributaries 
of the Indus, viz. the Vitasti (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chenab) 
the Parusni or the Iravati (Ravi), the Vipa^ [Beas) and the 
Sutudri (Sutlej). Thus, at RV- I. 131. 5 . we find the 
following words: 

' (Cod India) thou didst help thy suppliants; one river 
after another they gained who pursued glory/ 

Thus proceeding, at the end of the Rigvedic period, the 
I ado-Aryans appear to have reached as far east as the 
Canges, which is expressly mentioned for the first time in 
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X, 75, evidently a late bymu,^ Towards the south the 
Ar^'^an settlement had vety nearly readied the sea. Still the 
word samudra has not come to mean * sea*, hut is used to 
denote a hig stream only. 

In this wide area extending from eastern Afghanistan as 
far as the Ganges in the east, and from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the mouth of the Indus in the south, were the 
hymns of the ^igveda composed. Efforts have been made 
to determine the regions where a particular group of hymns 
must have beeu composed and to determine a chronological 
order iu the hymns, but they cannot be said to have been 
yet wholly successful.* 

The composers of the hymns collectively call themselves 
by the name Aryas^ and wme at one time divided into as 
many as sixty-five tribes.® We can^ however, obtain no 
definite information regarding the relations between them. 
The only conclusion that is possible, is that all these tribes, 
though conscious of their racial and religious unity, were not 
always on p^cefal terms with each other. Besides the 
great battle " of the tea kings', conflicts among the different 
tribes appear to have been quite frequent. The battle " of 
the ten kiugs* is, however, one of the greatest fought during 
the Rigvedic period, as it is certainly the greatest described 
and the most frequently alluded to. It was fought ou the 
banks of the Paru^ni, where ' the King Sudas scattered the 
twenty-one peoples who had attacked him through lust of 
glory and where Indra wrought their downfall as the skilled 
priest dips grass 

9. Vedic CiviUmiion and Rdtgion mi primitive 

The word aryan, which seems to be as old as the Indo- 
Itanian period,® was applied by the Vedic Indians to them¬ 
selves, more particularly when they came into conflict with 

1 &«f«entc to tbi! at Vl, 45* \s dcmbtfiUi 

* Kdtb, CHI.; Orisvcild, RV. 

1 ‘ RV., VII. i 3 . ii. 

ft ' Atya or Arya in Sozukrlt, in wbicti moans ^ood family, 
noble CHI., pw 
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the dart aborigines, the original inhabitants (probably of 
the stock as the present Dravidians) wfho occupied 

north-western India before the Aryan invasion. This is 
clear from the fact that, except in the tenth book of the 
the words arya or ary&nt never occurs without 
the word diss or <fnsy*i being mentioned almost in the 
same stanzaIt may also be mentioned here, that racial 
and religions consciousness, which had its beginning in the 
Indo-Iianian period, as indicated by the use of the name 
Afyn for this branch of the Indo-European family and which 
was clearly present among the Indo-Aiyatis in a very marked 
degree, however natural its cause, shows among various 
other things, that the Vedic Indians bad already attained an 
advanced sUge of national and social development even 
though they retained some of the most primitive institutions 
aud characteristics. Neither was the state of the general 
civUizatioD of the Vedic people in any sense primitive. 
They * had already abandoned purely nomadic life and had 
long been living in houses which, though still simple in 
construction, could be closed by a door having a strap with 
which it cottid be fastened. Fences were used for protection 
against wild animals, while earth, mounds and ditches were 
used as a protection from the attacks of enemies. Although 
they had not given up honting, they had made good 
progress in agriculture and cattle keeping; they had learnt 
the use of oxen for ploughing, of horses for warfare and 
chariot-racing, and of dogs for hunting and keeping watch by 
night. They prepared bread from barley (yaun) and used 
milk, ghee and various fruits and vegetables, while the use 
of flesh, as well as of the two principal Vedic spirituous liquors 
somu and sura, was restricted to ceieinonious occasions only. 
They caught lions by laying snares, antelopes by digging 
pits, birds by nets and foils, while boars were hunted with 

t d,, fcg. RV., I. IQJ, J ; II, II- 1?; V. J4. VI. iS. 3 ; Vll, $, 6; til. 34. 

1 xlite ii a skutdi baaed maialy cm Xaegl, RV., pp, lid.; SlocoonBll. 
IISL.. pp. I 4 fr- 5 i. i* 3 -^ 70 - 
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dogs. Although they had aot made Teiy great progress in 
navigation, they knew the ose of boats ia crossing rivenj, 
Neither was their way of fighting with the enenry un¬ 
developed. As is mentioned above, they used ditches and 
earth mounds, and in war the chief command usually belonged 
to the king. There are iudicatioas that riding on horseback 
was known to them, and although cavalry does not seem to 
have been known, chariots drawn by horses were frequently 
used. They were also acquainted with gold and stored it as 
treasure. There were carpenters, joiners, smiths and whed- 
wrights: and women were acquainted with sewing and with 
the plaiting of mats from grass or reeds. 

They also had various arousementa to entertain them¬ 
selves. They frequently played dice, danced in the open air, 
and were well acquainted with different kinds of music. 
Their dothes were made of sheep’s wool of different colours 
and sometimes adorned with gold. So also are necklets, 
bracelets, anklets and ear-rin^ mentioned as ornaments. 

The organization of the family, though in fact a continna- 
tioQ of the old Indo-Europeaii household, was practically the 
same as it exists in India to the present time, which, whatever 
may be said against it, has its o^im good points. Neither 
were they lacking in ideas of government and laiv. They 
had a king, whose office was as a rule hereditary, but he 
never possessed any very great or arbitrary powers; and it is 
possible he might sometimes have been elected, though 
certain evidence on this point is lacking. Adultery and rape 
were counted among the most serious offences, while illegiti¬ 
mate birth and robbery were recognized as crimes aud were 
punished. The standard of morality was evidently com¬ 
paratively high. Mention is also made in the ^igveda of 
paying debt by instalments. 

Although writing came into existence only at the dose 
of the Vedie peritsd, the Vedic people had already developed 
the rich and scientific language in which the ^igveda is written 
and which, from the point of view of phonetics at least, is a 
maivcllotis achievement. 
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SociSilly agaiDj they were in an advanced condition. 
Besides the racial and religious conacionsness which they 
manifested at every step in the flitgrerfa, they were free from 
most of the social blemishes which considerably darken the life 
history of the Indians throughout all later periods. 

Castc-system—although four castes are mentioned by name 

in one hymn {X. which is admitted by all authorities to 
be one of the latest added—in any definite form or shape was 
unknown. It is however probable that both priesthood 
and nobility were tending to become hereditary and that 
these two classes distinguished themselves from the rest of 
the Aryan comniutiity. The priests indeed were receivitag 
definite names, but this only deteTmined their position at the 
sacrifice, and had nothmg to do with their social position. 
On the other hand, the whole of the Aryan community waa 
sharply distinguished from the dark-coloured, phallus-wor¬ 
shipping Dasyus, and prayers for the preservation of the 
Aryan colour {varna, a word which later came to mean a 
"caste") and for victory over the Dasyus are constantly 
addressed. 

The amount of freedom enjoyed by women during that 
time was greater than at any subsequent period throughout 
the history of the Indian peoples estendlng over 3000 years. 
They enjoyed social liberty and equality with men, and 
were barred from neither learning the scriptures nor the 
performance of sacrifices and offering of oblations. They 
did not many very young and had some voice iu the choice 
of their husbands. Remarriage of widows was not prohibit¬ 
ed and if the voluntary burning of the widow with her dead 
husbaud was an Indo-European custom, it appears to have 
been iii abeyance during this period, 

Ideat aud even beef were freely eateu: there was as yet 
no objection against inter-dining and no defilemeut by touch 
existed. A future life was believed iu, but the doctrine of 
transmigration was unknowii and, as has been already 
remarked, the standard of morality was by no means Low. 
There is hardly any black magic to be met with, nor were 
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the self-moiti^'ing practices of asceticism and austerity 

present. 

This sketch of Vcdic civilization, brief and inadequate in 
many respects though it be, amply justifies the condnsion 
that the Vedic people were anything but primitive.* The 
development of culture and civilization goes hand in hand 
with mental devdopraent^ and it is but natural that the 
religion of the Vedic people, as it must correspond with 
the development of their mental capacities* should not be 
primitive but considerably advanced* though it is yet simple 
in its fundamentals. Thus it is quite in order that we do not 
find in the hymas of the ^igvida, * a naive outburst of poetic 
feding/ but a sacerdotal Brahmanism in its simplest begin¬ 
nings* in the process of taking firm root. 

Some thousands of years had passed since the remote 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians had first come to believe in the 
existence of some power or powers beyond themselves* 
through a sense of fear, awe, and need. So far as the Indo- 
European race is concerned this belief was soon associated 
with the higher natural powers* such as the sky, the earth, 
the sun* the moon, fire, etc.* and they were genemlly known 
as " the shin log ones' or " the bright onesFrom this 
belief to invoking their aid and protection mnst have been 
an easy step* as these early people could not have cared 
for anything which was not* directly or indirectly* nsefu] to 
them; but for a long time they mnst have expressed it in 

1 ■ Ftim|tJvc's^ctiArai:t«rlxfd by tbt sLmpUdty of old Umed- ; 

ttpcciaUy, haviqg somcthiag of tbe kind derived from it. but not 

Itfclf derived from utytbJiig of Lbe samt kind; plain: flld-faabioHfflL'—TAr 
Century Dutionary, Nand London, 1890. 

or belon^qg ta the first stage; pcrtaialng to early tim«; topic: 
FUde: roHgb; old fo^hlancd; original aa opposed to derivallvt *—Ntw 
EngSuh DictionaTy, Oxford, igop. 

The word id not med hm la its iragae senie, mcmagg ' peitaimiig to cEuly 
times *. It Id therefore daJmed that tbe Vedic Indiana were neither ori^uLal, 
nor plain, nor btd^nsliloned- cf, FriUGer, R. W.* A Ltiarary gf 

India, London, tftjS. p. 39, And Rnp^on, AI.^ p, 40; Fiirqiihar, J. N.* Okifme 
0/ ike ReUgioui Utiraiare 0/ /fl4fia, Oxford, 19^0^ pp. jiff. 
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tbe crudest language, although very earnestly. The period 

which intexv&ned between the tado-Kiuopean and the Indo- 
1 ran id a periods saw cotiri derabie development of lan^age^ 
and with it the prayers and invocations came to be much 
better expressed. This may truly be called the period of * a 
pritneval, childlike, naif prayer*.^ These powers, however, 
were from the very beginning imagined to have been endowed 
with the hopes and desires, likes and dislikes of human beings; 
and as such, the prayers were usually accam^nied by some 
sort of offering to the "shining one" who was addressed, 
which during the Indo-Iraoian period developed into a 
definite cult of the Soma sacrifice. Thus the Indo-Iranian 
religion consisted, in the mam, of belief in heavenly powers 
as divine and their worship by laudatory prayers and offer¬ 
ings of various kinds, of which the Soma sacrifice was the 
chief. This was, in short, the religion which the Indo- 
Aiyaas brought with them when they entered India. The 
Iranian gods such as Airyaman, Baga, etc. ^ which express 
certain relations of moral and social life^^ although nomi¬ 
nally belonging to the Indo-Iranian period were, in our 
opinion, peculiar creations of the Iranian people: and al¬ 
though these gods existed during the Indo-^Iraniau period, 
the above mentioned "relations' were not then connected 
with or attributed to them. 

Now we come to the chief purpose of this partp via. 
to trace the development of religion during the period of the 
^igveda^ by which is here meant the age during which 
the older part of the ^igvedic hymns were composed. The 
contents of the ^igveda quite dearly show that the redac¬ 
tors lived in a veiy' different age from the composers, and 
the final redaction, when the contents of the $igv^d^ 
were ultimately fixed* appears clearly to fall in the period of 
the Brahmanas. Only thus caa we explain the similarity 
between the contents of the Alharvaveda and the latest 
portions of the ^igv£da. That the Atharvaveda really 

* PaddcTer, O., qu<>ted io Muir. V, p. 445, 

^ Rotli, IL, qudited Ibid., p. 419. 
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belongs to the period of the BrShmanas is held even by 
Bloomfield.^ But ^uce it is not easy to detenniue OEactly 
what is new and what is old in the PigvedA, we will 
consider the idigton of the whole of the Sigveda, but shall 
mark wherever possible what conceptions arc new and what 
old. t ^ I 

1 AV„pp. 3-S. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE VEDIC GODS 

Since we have restricted the term ' Vedic religion ' to the 
rdigion foond in the gigv^da ouly^ we will first trace the 
powers^ ftmctions aad attributes of the gods invoked in that 
book I becattse, excepting a small number of hymns some of 
which are of undoubtedly later origin, and ate secular, magical 
or philosophical in character^ these higher Vedic gods occupy 
practically the whole of the J^igv^a. Excluding the troupes 
of deities, such as the li-Iaruts, the ' storm-gcids% the number 
of gods in the $igvcda is usually stated to be thirty'-three. 
and this number is variously expressed : trayastrifhSul, * 
iritkiaii trayas,^ trayah But although this state¬ 

ment is often found, it is difficult to make a definite list 
of these gods. Nor do the Vedic poets themselves appear to 
have been in any way certain about them* since in some 
passages gods like Agui, the Afivins, and the Maruts are 
specifically mentioned in addition to the compact mass of the 
ambiguous thirty-three gods. Sometimes however, the gods 
are said to be mote numerous. In one passage,^ which is 
repeated in another hymn® identically^ we read: 'Three 
hundred* three thousand, thirty and due gods worshipped 

The classification of the Vedic gods is a matter of some 
difficulty, and owing to the iudefimteness of character and 
obscurity as to the origin of at least some of the gods, no 
dassificatioo^ however ingedous, can claim to be perfect. 
The Vedic poets themselves divide the thirty-three gods into 
three groups according to the three-fold division of the 
universe, into heaven, atmosphere and the earthy as deities 

1 t 45^ 3 ^ ^ Vm. ai. t. 3 IX. 93. 4. 

* nr. 1 X. S 2 .6. 

* Trtmi ia/i iwt taka^ratpi A^im now ea iuapmrytm ^ — 

MiUr> p. ti. 
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of heaven, air or atmosphere^ and earth. Thus, we have the 
words: ■ Ye gods, who are eleven in the sky* eleven on earth 
and who in their glory are eleven dwellers in the (atmospheric) 
waters, do ye gladly enjoy this our offering." ^ It is tine this 
traditional dassiffcation cannot apply logically, since some 
at least of the gods cannot be assigned to any of these 
divisions with certainty® — not to say anything regarding 
the application of the mathematical division of the number 
of gods—but this classiffcatxon has the great advantage of 
being simple aJjd is certainly the one that is * most conve- 
nient", as Macdonell ^ calb it. 

The five-fold division of Bloomfield indeed pays more 
attention to chronology, or historical development and 
the origin of the gods. But the former of these two rea^ 
sons b obviated by our chapters on I.E. and 1 , 1 . religions, 
which will sbow^ however imperfectly, what gods are older 
and what the new creations of the Jtigvedic age; whiles so 
far as the origin of gods is concerned, the classification 
of Professor Bloomfield^ itself throws but little light, ex¬ 
cept to tell us that, owing to the advanced degree of anthro¬ 
pomorphism of some gods, their original natures or physical 
bases have become partially or completely obscured. 

We will thus divide the Vedic gods into three classes, 
viz. : 

(X) the celestial gods^ 

{i) the atmospheric gods, 

(3) the terrestrial gods. 

i 1 . I JI : Muir, V, p» 10, also Lave tht following from 

R V* and Niru^ia rspectirely: 

^uryo ita divai pota Pdi^ 

AgnirnpJ!^ X. ifS, z. 

Ttfrrt rtfa dttaid iti Nairuki^. Agt^ib pTihipisiHaw 
VdyurvA Indwa va finiariksa^han^b 

Nlr. vn, s, by Jlluir, V* p. 
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Celestial Cops 
Dyaus 

Dyaus (Heavea), the otdest god of the I.E, peoples and 
one from whom the Iiaomo ootion of a chief deity was 
derived, is already oa the wane^ and plays but an insigni¬ 
ficant pa rt in the Sigveda. Noindependent hymn is add reus¬ 
ed to him, nor does he appear with any marked prominence 
in the half-doaen hymns* addressed to Dyaus Pritbivi 
(Heaven and Earth). This god is described in the fligveda 
as the consort of the Earth and the progenitor of the gods. 
In ftigveda I. 54, a hymn addressed to Indra, occur the 
words ; 

* Sing forth to lofty Dyaus a strength-bestowing song, 
the bold whose resolute mind hath independent sway/ 

Here Shyaria identifies Dyaos with Indra, who to some 
writers seems, in later times, to have succeeded to the func¬ 
tions assigned to the former god.* 

The word dy<ius is in most ptaca used to mean the sky and 
not the sky-god. He is indeed still the father and some¬ 
times even 'the highest father'* Heaven and Earth being 
referred to as de^iaputre ' they whose sons are gods',* but no 
eagerness or exultation is displayed in invoking him. He is 
once described as ‘ armed with a boltand in another place 
the lightning is spoken of as a smile on hU face.* The dawn 
is also referred to as the daughter of the personified Heaven, 
Dyaos or Dyu/ 
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Varuna 

The next god of the sky is Vanina. By the side of Indra 
he Ls one of the greatest and certainly the most impressive of 
the Vedic gods. It is practically eeitaia that he dates from 
the Indo-Iranian period, but whether he was an Indo- 
European creation is doubthd. His natural substratum is 
completely lost sight of^ but it is probable that he originally 
represented the sky or some aspect of 

In the Pigveda he is the most magnihcent and majestic of 
the gods. Almost all the praiseworthy epithets denoting 
power and majesty are applied to him* and he performs gr^t 
cosmic deeds. He is conceived as embracing all things, " the 
king of al!^ both gods and men"/ " of the whole world"/ of 
' all that e^rists'/ * he is the primary source of all life and 
blessings *.“ Like Indra, he is also called the ' self-dependent 
monarch" sv^rdj, bat more frequently raj the 'universal 
monarch'* e.g. he is said to dwell in all works as sovereign 
ruler/ Besides these* two other attributes denoting 
sovereignty, viz. k^aira or k^airiya and the famous epithet 
asura (applied to many gods of the are more 

especially applied to Vampa. So is the epithet mmyin " one 
possessed of occult power*, ^crafty", chiefly mentioned in 
coanesioti with Varonap^ 

His personality* howeverp is more folly developed on the 
moral than on the physical side* just as his sovereignty is 
more mo^al than temporal. Thus descriptions of his person 
and his equipment are scanty/ As a peaceful, moral god be 
has no need of terrible weapons, and a car which shines like 
the suu“ b bis only pramlnent equipment.^® This car is 
drawn by well-yoked steeds.The sun is often spoken of as 
the eye of Mitra and Vampa*'^ but Varuna alone is said to bo 
thousand-eyed and far-sighted.^* 

1 Btoomicid, RV* * II- 27* JO; X. fji, 4^ 
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*V&nma propped the two nide worlds asunder, pushed 
back the lofty vadt of heaven and spread out the world/ ‘ 

' The Air hath Vanina placed among the tree-tops, milk in 
the cows, and strength in the swift horses, wisdom in hearts, 
and fire within waters ‘ in heaven the sun, and soma on the 
mountaiDS/ * It is by his law that the heaven and earth are 
held apart,* and as a result of his mysterious power the 
rivers Sow into one ocean and yet never fill it.* He made 
the golden and revolving sun to shine in the firmament,* 
and for him Vanina has opened a wide path.* By the 
fixed and unassailable ordinances of Varu^a, the shining 
moon moves at night and the stars placed on high ate 
visible at nigbt but hidden during the day/ The clouds 
fertilise the earth at bis command, the rivers follow 
Varttna's holy orders,® 

As the above passages show, Vanina is the great lord 
of the laws of nature, and his Oidinances which govern gods, 
men and things alike * cannot be tiansgtessed. Consequent¬ 
ly, the epithet dhfta-vrata especially belongs to him. He 
is also called jtasyagopi, * guardian of lawor order, and 
rtavat ' observer of order 

Vamna's power is so great that neither the birds as they 
fiy, nor the rivers as they flow can reach the limit of his 
dominion, bis might and his wrath.He is onmiscient; the 
wbe lord; he knows everything. He knows the flight of 
birds in the sky, the path of ships in the ocean, the course of 
the far travelling wind, beholds all secret things present, 
past or future, and witnesses men's truth and falsehood. No 
creature can even wink without him. He, most wise (sn-. 
kratu] and of fixed laws, sits down among his own people 
in order to govern, and from thence perceiving, he beholds all 
happenings (actions)—both that have been and shafl be.“ 

i Vn. 36 . I. * V. 85. GrisrroM, ft.V^ p- 
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Moral govenunent of tb« world ia indeed the most oat- 
standing characteristic of Vartma, and there is no other god 
of the S^gveda who can be compared with him in this 
respect. Althongh gods like Ago! and Soma* are said to 
possess spies, they {the spies) perform a much more uscfnl 
function in connexion with Vaiuna. The nadeceived and 
wise spies of Vaiu^a behold the two worlds, and knowing the 
sacrifice, stimulate prayer.* This ftmction is also performed 
by the sun, since the all-seeiitg sun rising from his abode 
is said to go to the dwellings of Mitra and Varuna to report 
the deeds of men.* His spies are described as sitting round 
him, when Vamtia, wearing golden mail, has clad himself iu a 
shining robe.* Vamna is again the only god of the ^igveda 
who is so frequently prayed to forgive or destroy the sins that 
men have committed through thoughtlessness, and this 
sentiment is repeatedly expressed in the Varuna hymns : 

' Somehow through weakness of my will 
I went astray, O shining one; 

Be gradous, mighty lord, and spare/* 

The hymns in which this sentiment is expressed are the 
most exalted and ethical hymns in the ^igveda* 

* ' Loosen me from sin as from a bond that 
binds me. May we swell. 

Far from me, Vamna, remove all danger; 

Accept me graciously, thou holy sovran. 

Cast off, like cords that hold a calf, my troubles, 

I am not even mine eyelids' lord without thee. 
Infallible god, thy statutes never to be moved, 
are fixed as on a mountain. 

Let me not profit, king, by gain of others.' 

* ‘ Whatever wrong we men commit against the race 
Of heavenly ones, O Vaniria, whatever law 

» rv. 4- 3; IX, ?3. 4, 7- i VI, 67. 3; VTl. ij. J ; UftcdoneU, VM., p. ^3. 

* VII. 60, j, 3. * I. 13; 3j. t3; V. 6a. 4. 
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Of thine we here have broken throngh tbonghtless- 
ness. 

For that transgression do not punish ns, O God I * 

klercifu] to penitents, he is angry with those who transgress 
his laws/ and his punishment of the sinful is as severe as his 
bonnties are pleutifnl/ Through his grace even those who 
have sinned become his beloved** He hinds witb fetters 
and indicts disease and death on evil doers, while he frees 
those who humbly pray to him for forgiveness not only 
from their own sin but also from the sin committed by their 
fathers,* Every worshipper is Vaxuga's friend, but this 
friendship is broken by sin, which means the transgression 
of the law of Varuna/ The committing of sin also leads 
to another consequence besides losing Varuna’s friendship, 
vis. the physical penalty of disease or death/ In parti¬ 
cular, sin is committed, by killing or cursing (I, 4t, 8.), 
deceiving {II. 27.16 b.c,). by gambling or cheating at gamb¬ 
ling (IL 29, 5: V. 85. 8) and by inordinate indulgence in 
drink, anger or dice : ^ and bis forgiveness is obtained by con¬ 
fession (VII. 86. 6; 88* 6; 89. 3 b.c.), prayer for remission 
of penalty (VII. 86. 5 b.c,), by oblations and sacriEces 
(I* 24.14), and by hymns of praise. 

The ordinances of Vattina arc unchangeable and even the 
gods must follow them.^ Hence, be is often called dhffavyaia 
‘ be whose ordinances are Erced It appears certain that the 
moral law was held to be as unchangeable as the physical, 
although this is not expressly stated. 

Varuna grants protection and happiness to his worshippers, 
* Happy are they who experience the mercy of Varuna' and 
continue in his ordinance; “ for Varuna lias a thousand 
boons to give.** He guards the thoughts of men,** grants 

1 VII. 86. j. 3, 7; I. 34* H, 14: 1- 33. ibc. * vn. SB, I. 
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protection,^ removes fear* and fornishes the singer with a 
wealthy patron.* 

Through the development of Frajhpati as the creator 
and the supreme god in the later Vedas, the indue nee of 
Varu^a waned, and probably through the discovered connex¬ 
ion vari 'water' and 'to rain' on the one hand and 
Vamna on the other, in the post-Vedic period he retained only 
the dominion of waters and became more particularly the god 
of the sea,* 
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Th« Sun^Gods 

There are in the ftigveda a certain number of gods who are 
catted sun-gods, but opinion as regards the original nature 
of all of them is divided. These are Surya, Savitr, Mitia, 
V4nu, Vivasvat and much less certainly Pusan and Bhaga. 
We will treat each of these gods separately in order. 

There are a number of characteristics which are common to 
most of these gods, and identidcatious or inter-relations are 
also frequently found. They all possess great splendour, 
observe and supervise all creatures, lead the dead to where the 
righteous dwell, dispel darkuess, shower blessings and make 
men sinless. Some at any rate like Savitr, Surya, and Pu^au 
are the lords of all that moves or is stationary. They are all 
beuevolent and generous, and malignant traits are altogether 
absent.* As esamples of ideutifications we find that Savitr 
is said to become Fufan in V. 82. 5 , while in HI. 6z. 9'iu, 
they are thought of as being connected with each other. 
Savitr is also said to become Bfitra by his laws* and is some¬ 
times identified with Bhaga, but it is uncertain whether 
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Bhaga here meaas the god Bhaga, or whether the word is 
used only as an epithet.' The name of Bhaga (the good god 
who b^ows benefits, or the liberal god) is indeed often 
added to that of Savitr, so as to form the single expression 
savitabhugah or bkagak saviia. But on the other hand, there 
are tests in which Savitr is distinguished from Mitra, Pusan 
and Bhaga and more particularly Surya.* Still each one of 
these gods possesses some distinctive feature or other. 

Sdrya 

In the ^igveda there are ten entire hymns in which Snrya 
is invoked,* The word is considered to be etymologically 
allied to the Greek word "HAwr’ and since it was the 
commonest designation of the physical sun, the Vedic god 
Snrya has remained the most concrete and transparent of 
the solar deities,* 

He is said to reveal the glory of the gods and especially 
that of Agni* and is often described as the eye of stich 
gods* as Mitra, Vartma/ and Agoi.® In the funeral hymn.* 
the eye of the dead man is asked to go to the sun ; and in the 
great cosmogonic hymn'* the sun is thought of as bom from 
the eye of the world-giant Purusa “ He is again described 
as the far-seeiug, all-observing” spy of the whole world,” a 
witness of the good and evil deeds of men,'* and as such is 
beseeched to declare men sinless to the Adityas and Agni.'* 
Deliverance from trouble and dishonour,'* disease and evil 
dreams'* as well as from guilt is also often begged of him. 
He drives in a car drawn by steeds which vary In number 
from one to seven.'* He is sometimes spoken of as animate, 

I Hepkifw, to., p. 48; RV-* VII. 33. S. 
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wbcn he is called an eagle, a ball, or a steed ; ’ and some¬ 
times as inanimate, when he is described as a wheel, a gem, 
a variegated stone or a bright weapon.* 

'The extraordinarily plastic character of the Vedic mytho¬ 
logy is well illustrated by the fact that Surya is some¬ 
times described as the child of the liawn,* while at others as 
a lover following dawn,' as a young man follows a maiden ' ; * 
and in one place even as Dawn's husband.* 

8urya is also the son of Dyaus, * but he is also described 
as generated by many gods, who having generated him, 
caused him to ascend the sky.* He dispels darkness,* 
illumines the whole world * and measures days and prolongs 
life.^* He is also called the soul {aima) of all that moves or 
is stationary, 
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Saviif 

Savitr is extolled in eleven whole hymns and in parts of 
others. He Is pre-eminently a golden deity, his hands, his 
eyes, his tongue, his arms, as well as his garments and his 
car are repeatedly spoken of as golden.’* This fact combined 
with the fact that * most of the hymns composed for him are 
to accompany the sacrifice, either of the morning or of the 
evening ',** makes it highly piohable that the original con¬ 
ception of Savitf as a separate sun-god was based more 
particularly ou the golden twilights of the morning and the 
evening and it is also probable that his very name Savitr 
which means' the stimulator' was derived from the morning 
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twilight which iisbers ia the day, since it is on the whole 
the more inspiring and impressive of the two, Macdoneli* 
concludes that ‘ Savitr was originally an epithet of Indian 
origin applied to the sun as the great stimulator of life and 
motion in the world 

Savitr is the god of mighty splendour with which 

he illumines the air, heaven and earth.* He drives in bis 
golden car with a golden pole,* drawn by brown, white¬ 
footed steeds* and raising his two golden arms aloft rouses 
and blesses all beings* He observes fitted laws, while the 
waters and the wind ate subject to his ordinance.* He is 
also, like Suiya, implored to convey the dead to the abode of 
the righteous, to remove evil dreams and to drive away the 
demons and the sorcerers.* Like other mighty gods he is 
also called the Asura,* and once, the praj^ati of the 
world • He resembles Soma in bestowing immortality upon 
the gods in general and the ftbhus in particular. 

The most sacred stanza of the fligucrfa,*® which is to be 
recited at the beginning of the Vedic study and in every 
Qioniing prayer by the ortbodojt SrSthman, is addressed to 
Savitr and for that reason called the Slnifrt. It is also 
called the Gayairi from the metre in which it b composed. 
It runs 05 follows : 

» May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitr the god. 

That he may stimulate our thoi^hts.' “ 

Why this particular stanza should have been chosen as the 
most sacred and revered for such a long time is obscure, and 
adequate explanation seems well nigh impossible.** As 

1 'So for <liiwn is conttmcd. S^vilr is a ** ni3?tholo05«l syaonyiii of 
U 9 u'’.’^tUvo 1 <l, RV., p. 
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compared with Sdrya, Savitr is a much more abstract deity, 
■ He is in the eyes of the Vedic poets the diviae power of 
the sun persoaified, while Surya is the more concrete 
deity.’ ^ 
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M itra 

Id the Rtgveid Mitra, like Dyaus, is a waning god. He is 
invoked ladepeadeotly in only one hymn,* but often in asso- 
cUtiou with Varu^a. Although originally Mitra was un¬ 
doubtedly a snu-god, in the ^igveda he hardly seems to 
have retained auy trace of his iudividuality as a sun-god, so 
much so that it is questioned whether he was at all a suu-god 
in the beginning.* But in our opinion there is a very easy 
and natural explanation for this. As we have seen, the 
Iranian god of the same name unmistakably referred to the 
beneficent power of the sun. But the word mifra in both 
the ^igveda and the old AvfsUf (and therefore presumably in 
the Indo-Iianian form of language) meant nothing more than 
a ' friendor at the most ' faithfulness So long as the 
conception of this god was new, his connexion with the 
physical sun was maintained, but since the meaniog of the 
word itself had no definite and direct reference to anything 
physical in the sun, the god began to lose his individuality. 
Now, had this god originated in the middle of the Rigvedic 
period, when the people were capable of conceiving a purely 
abstract deity (since his name meant nothing else but the 
abstract quality of being friendly or faithful) he would have 

» Mtcdoqd:, vn,. p, J4. cf, Blatj OldcBbcrg, iiV., pp. 64-5. 
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probably bccomo a consistent abstract deity Tepresentiog 
friendliness, or faithfulness, because the word mitra. was not 
at all connected with the physical phenojufinon of the sun or 
even with any of his apparent physical aspects such as light 
or heat. But the Indo-Iranian people, as we know, had not 
developed the oapa^ty of fomuog abstract deities. Thus 
the physical basis being tmoertain or forgotten and the time 
not being ripe for a purely abstract conception, Klitra 
began to lose bis individuality as a sno'^od. In the Persian 
religion he regained his original character after a thnej but 
in the Vedic be became, consistently with the meaning of 
his name, a friendly and a gnardian god> In this character 
he was easily likened to Vamna, who in the main possesses 
the Same qualities, and thus became a co-partoer in the 
invocations of the Vedic poets. Consequently, BIjtra retains 
but few individual traits, and when invoked with Vamna. as 
is very frequently the case, he shares practically all his 
attributes and functions. Kor is the case any different in 
the one hymn iu which he alone is invoked. In this way he 
severs at! connexion with the suit and becomes practically 
identical with Vamna in all his c^racteristics. 

In the l^igveda, Mitra is the Aditya who rouses men to 
action and, like Vamna, supports both Harth and Heaven 
and watches the people with steady eye.^ Like Vamtia, the 
law of Mitra is also referred to and like him Mitra protects 
worshippers from death and defeat.* He is also the king 
(rajA), the * disposer' {iuSmatruh), and a desire is expressed 
to be to his favour and grace {(asya vayam 
saunmMase syame).* To him the five peoples yield sub¬ 
mission ; it is he who sustains all gods.* 
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Visnu 

Among tbe sun-gods of the ^igveda, Visna occupies a 
subordinate position, but as one who later becomes one of 
the two greatest gods of modem Hinduism, he is of the 
utmost importance. In the Si§veda he is addr^sed only 
in 6ve or six independent hymns. 

His ‘ three steps or strides' is his chief characteristic. It 
is often referred to and is almost unanimousty believed to 
refer to the three stages of the sun, vir. the rising, the 
cutminatiug and the setting. These steps, two of which 
are visible to men, but the third or the highest is beyond 
the Sight of birds or mortal ken,^ he took for the benefit of 
meu. So also the epithets urugiya, ' wide-spreading ’ and 
urukranui * wide-striding *, as well as the verb vi-kram are 
almost entirely limited to Vi^^u, Macdonell^ remarks: 
' Visnu*s three strides undoubtedly refer to the coarse of 
the son as it passes through the three divisions of the 
world; earth, air and heaven, Vi^nu is further said to set 
in motion bis ninety steeds (i.e. days) with their four 
names (i.e. seasons), in allusion to the 360 days of the 
solar year. Thus Visnu seems to have been originally a 
personificatiou of the sun in its activity of traversing the 
universe.' 

He is constantly associated with Indra and especially in 
the latter's fight with the demon Vrtra, Visnu is expressly 
called Indra's intimate friend.^ They conjointly produced 
Surya, Usas, and Agni,* created the wide air and spread out 
the spaces.^ He also shares the other attributes common to 
the Vedic gods of being a liberal and a bountiful guardian, 
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a generous deliverer and an ordainer/ The reasons why 
VisoQ became so important a god of Hinduism we will dis¬ 
cuss later. 
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Vivasvat 

This god is not celebrated in any separate hymn and his 
attributes have to be collected from passages scattered 
throughout the ^igveda. He is called the father of the 
Alvins, ^ of Yama* and also that of Manu the ancestor of the 
human race according to the sacred literature of the Hiudns, 
but this occurs only in the later Samhitas.* His fatherhood 
of Manu is repeatedly found iu the post-Vedic literature. 
In the ^igveda the gods also are once spoken of as the oS- 
spring ijaaima) of Vivssvat.* Indra is connected with 
Vivas vat and Varan a also is mentioned with him. The 
word is derived from the root u<ts, with vi * to shine forth 
and therefore means * brilUaut ’ when it occurs as an 
adjective in connexion with Agui and Usas,® 

In the Yajurveda and the Biahmanas, Vivasvat is called 
an Aditya and in post-Vedic literature it becomes a com¬ 
mon name of the sun. We have already seen that probably 
Vivasvat otigiaally represented the rising sun, but soon 
became the glorious first man who prepared the soma-driuk, 
aod this position appears to have been attained as early 
as the Indo-Iranian period.^ 
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Pu$an 

Pu^att is celebrated ia eight hymns, five of which occur in 
the sixth book, the book of the Blmradvaja family. From 
this Hopkins thinks that Pusan had become a special war-^od 
of this familyHe also adds: ' Not to speak of the priestly 
view,there are at least two Pusans in the ^igveda itself.' 
One is merely a war-kader (VI, 48. 19)1 while the other is 
' distinguished by all divine attributes' (X. 9*- ^3)** This 
double character appears, however, to be due to the fact that 
' bis individuality is very indistinct and his anthropomor¬ 
phic traits scanty 

TTig name is derived from the root pu^, ' to cause to 
thrive and means a * prosperer ’ or the * bestower of pros¬ 
perity',* personifying probably the bountiful power of the 
snn. 

His chief characteristics are, however, pastoral and there¬ 
fore he may be called a pastoral deity. He is the god who 
looks after the cattle and brings them back when gone 
astray;* be protects and guards the steeds;’ he is the 
strong friend of abundance, the strong lord and increaser 
of nourishment,* and he directs the furrow. 

Other peculiar features of this deity are : his car is drawn by 
goats instead of horses ; ® he has braided hair like Rudra,’® 
and a beard ; “ he is the * deliverer' {vimocana} or ' the son 
of deliverance’ (vfnmeo tuipSt). He Is the special guardian 
of paths and, knowing the ways of heaven, he conducts the 
dead to the abode of thdr fathers.** Like other gods be is 
also described as the asiim,’* the resistless who transcends 
mortals and is equal to the gods in glory,** the powerful,** 
the beneficent bestower of all blessing's.** 

Although it cannot be regarded as clearly established, the 
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condasion that be origttially represented the sun is very 
probable, since he shares a nunrbet of characteristics in 
comicoa with Surya.' He sees all creatures,* beholds the 
universe,* and has his abode in heaven ; * he is * the lord 
of all things moving and stationary',* the wooer of his 
mother and the lover of his sister,* and frequently re¬ 
ceives the epitbet 'glowing' (aghfnt). This is the 
opinion of Macdonell,'' and Hopkins* says, ‘with Fu^an, 
the hestower of prosperity, appears an ancient side of 
suD-woishipOldenbeig* thinks that he was in the 
beginning the god of the paths and compares bim with the 
Greek god Hermes, while Griswold* expresses the view 
that he was originally the countryman's deity and just as 
Agui and Soma were Brahm&H gods and India a Kit^iriya 
god. so Pusan was probably a Vaiiya god, 
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Bhaga 

Wallis^* has expressed the opinion that, judging from the 
Bigveda, Bhaga would seem to be a survival from an ancient 
sun-worship, but most authors either neglect this question or 
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do not agree with WoUis. HopkinSj although he puts Bhaga 
under the beading of the sun-gods, expressly states, that 
* there is in fact no reason why Bhaga should be regarded 
as a sun-god, except for the formal identification of him 
as an Aditya •, but neither 8utya noc Savitr is originally an 
Aditya He thinks that Bhaga was a son-god merely 
because the sun (Savitr) was called, bhaga* Hillebrandt* 
remarks: ' - 4 « einigen Steffen bezeichnet er (Bhaga) den 
Sonneng&U.'* aber ich le&rde mit Bezug auf die weile Verbrei- 
tungdes Wortes in ariscJten Sprachen glauben, dat$ hier kein 
ursprUnglieher Gedanke, sondern tine indische, durch die 
hdufige Sachbarschafi ton Savitr entstandene iSbertragUfig 
vcrliegL* 

The fact is that our ioformation with regard to this god is 
extremely scanty. There is only one whole hytno‘ and a 
part of another* addressed to him. and although the word is 
found quite often in other parts of the it is not 

always clear whether it is used attributively or as a proper 
noun. This being so, we cannot draw any certain con¬ 
clusion from the fact that the word is Frequently connected 
with Savitr.’' Still it must be noted that besides his connex¬ 
ion with Savitr in name, there are passages in which he 
appears to represent the suo. The eye of Bhaga, whose 
sister is dawn* and who possesses a path* (like the stin}, 
is said to be adorned with rays,** and Y 4 ^a actually des¬ 
cribes him as presiding over the foreuooD.** 

The most promineat characteristic of this god is found 
in the meaning of his name itself. Bhaga means a ' giver' a 
distributor’ of blessings but more particularly wealth in a 
general sense. He is also called viihartd^* or vithekta,^* 
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words which carry the same sense of " a distributor" or' a 
dispenser *; and is sometimes invoked as ■ one full 

of bounty It is also noteworthy that Purarndhi, who in 
aU probability was the goddess of abundance, is more 
closely associated with Bbaga than any other god of the 
^igveda.^ Hillebrandt, however, regards her as a goddess 
of activity** 

Adityas 

This is a group of gods invoked in six whole hymns and m 
parts of two others* The number is uncertain, being given as 
7 or S in the Ifigveds {IX. 114. 3; X. jz, 8), but as 12 in 
$alapalha Brdhmana and later.* A list of six* includes 
Mitra, Ary a man, Bhaga, Varan a, Dalsa and Aihia* The 
Safapaiha SrdhffutM * gives the number as twelve and 
identifies them with the twelve months of the year. 
Following this identification, in Later Sanskrit literature 
they regularly become twelve stm-gods, of whom VL^nu is 
one and the greatest.* The others then are supposed to be 
Siirya* Mirtanda {probably meaning the setting sun) Vivas- 
vatp Savitr; and the twelfth was perhaps Indra.^ 

Vamna is the chief of the Adityas and is frequently called 
the Adit yap Whenever two Adityas are mentioned^ Vamp a 
and Mitra are meant excepting once, when Indra takes the 
place of Mitra. Aryaman makes the number three, Savitr 
and Bhaga five and Daksa, occnrring only once* forms 
the sixth,* They are invoked as a group and so frequently 
appear with other group deities, such as the Mamts, Vasus, 
etc., sometimes the word is used in a very wide sen^e, 
meaning the gods in general* 

" In the aggregate sense they are the gods of celestial light, 
without representing any particular manifestation of that 

* fbJd., p. 124, uad refctcjicca. Old^nberg, RV„ p, S3, 
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light, such as sun, mt>oa and starSv or dawn,' h^mg charac¬ 
terized by such epithets as, 'bright" {^HcavisA), 'goldett' 
'pure* (dhar&puia^).^ They hate falsehood 
and punish sin and they can see the good, and evil in men's 
hearts and distinguish the honest man from the deceitful.* 
They bestow many blessings, such as light, long life and 
good sons,^ and ward off sickness and distress.® 

Oldenberg “ had put forward the theory that the Adityas 
originally represented nothing else but sun, moon and 
the five planets, and identified them with the Iranian 
Amesha Spentas. thus carrying the idea back to at least 
the Indo-Iranian period. He had based his conclusion on 
the similarity between the positions occupied by Varuna 
and Ahura Mazda in the two groups, the abstract nature 
of the Amesha Spentas and Bhaga^ Arii^a and Daksa, and 
the supposition that the characteristic number of both the 
groups is seven* The conclusion, which appears to have 
been supported by Griswold,^ does not, however, seem pro¬ 
bable for the following reasons 

(i) There is no commou name between the two groups, 
even Mltra not being an Amesha Speuta.® 

(z) The belief in the Adityas being seven in number is 
not distinctly old or characteristic * 

(3) They ate mentioned as seven only once in Uigvcda^ 

IX. 114. 3,^'' 

(4) There is no real similarity between their natures, 

since it is uot true that the Indian Adityas are 
on the whole abstract as the Amesha Spentas 
certainly are, 

(5) The theory that Mitra originally represented the 

moon is well nigh explcxied,^^ 

I Macdoncl], lac. dt. ^ HAcdosell. Y.M,, p. 45^ 
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(6) Thoagb the identity of the Adityas and Amesha 
Spentas has been genetally accepted since Roth 
put it forward/ it has been rejected by some 
distinguished Avestan scholars such as Spiegel* 
and Hatlez.* 

{7) Lastly, with reference to the similarity between 
Varunaand AhuraMazda, Hillebrandtremarks: — 
’ , , , ieh kann. . . sagettf das$ dU gttnze Argu¬ 
mentation auf schwacken Fu$sen steht. ,, , * 
Die iftdische und iraniscke Religiongeschichte 
haben in diesem Fall keinen BaUhrungspunkt/* 
The name is clearly a matronyinic formation from 
that of their mother, Aditi, meaning the god¬ 
dess of * boundlessness 
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Aryaman, Amsa and Dak fa 

Of these twelve Adityas, those that have not been al¬ 
ready dealt with are; Indra, Aryaman, Am£a, Daksaand 
Maitanda. India will be dealt with later on, while, since 
we know almost nothing about Martanda except that Aditi 
had thrown away and then brought him back, vre may 
neglect him altogether. So we have only Aryaman, Am^ 
and Daksa who need be considered. 

The name Aryaman is Indo-Irauian as it is found in the 
A vesta. In the Rigveda be is mentioned about a hundred 
times, but in the Naighuntaka which gives the list of gods he 
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is passed over in silence. The word is sometimes used in the 
appellative sense of * comrade", and thus the conception of 
him " seems to have differed but little from that of the 
greater Aditya Mitrap Friend * 

The word Arh^a as the name of a god occurs only thrice, 
and as meaning " a share % * portion * an apportioner " or 
* a distributor' is almost synonymous with bhaga. As the 
name of a god the word Daksa occnis less than half a dosen 
timesbut is used more frequently as an adjective meamng 
‘clever", 'de^tterousV We have however much more 
information about him than the above two Adityas. He is 
referred to with other Adityas and in the cosmogonic hymn 
(X. 72. 4, 5)* we find the words: " Dak^a was bom of 
Aditi and so was Aditi born of Daksa. Gods were bora 
from her afterwards/ At X, 5, 7/ again, the existent as 
well as the non-existent is said to be born from the womb 
of Aditi, the birth-place of Daksa, Thus Daks^a and Aditi 
were probably regarded as universal parents/ 

U^as 

the goddess of dawn, is the only female deity of 
the ftigveda who is frequently invoked. She is celebrated in 
about twenty bymns» The physical phenomena being cons¬ 
tantly present, personification is here but slightly developed. 
Although she is not entirely disconnected with sacrifice/ 
she has no place in the soma-^cn&c^ aud she is a poetical 
rather than a religious creation. From the point of view 
of lyrical poetry, there are no two opinions with regard to 
the merit of the hymns, ' Nothing in religious poetry 
more graceful or delicate than the Vedic dawn-hymns has 
ever been written/ says Hopkins while MacdoneU re¬ 
marks that she is *the most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry, and there is no more channing figure in the 

1 VM..P.45. ^ i 
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religioua tyrics of aay other litetatureBloomfield* 
in piDviog his positloQ that the religion of the Veda is of 
a bieratio nature, levels rather strong criticism against 
the U^as-hymns ; but it may still be said that on the whole 
' the brightness of her form has not been obscured by 
priestly speculation, nor has the imagery as a rule been 
marred by references to the sacrifice‘In the laudation 
of Varuna, the fancy of the poet eidiausts itself in lofty 
imagery, and reaches the topmost height of Vedic religions 
lyric. In the praise of Dawn, it descends not lower than 
to interweave beauty with dignity of utterance* 

' * This light has come, of all the lights the fairest; 

The brilliant brightness has been born effulgent. 

Urged onward for god Savitar's uprising, 

Night now has yielded up her place to morning, 1. 
Bright leader of glad sounds she shines effulgent ; 
Widely she has unclosed for us her portals. 

Pervading aU the world she shows her riches: 

Dawn has awakened every living creature. 4. 

Men lying on the ground she wakes to action: 

Some rise to seek enjoyment of great riches, 

Some, seeing Utile, to behold the distant t 

Dawn has awakened every Uving creature, 5 - 

One for dominion, and for fame another. 

Another is aroused for winning greatness ; 

Another seeks the goal of varied nurture. 

Dawn has awakened every living creature. &■ 

Arise I the vital breath again has reached ns: 

Darkness has gone away and light is coming. 

She leaves a pathway for the sun to travel 
We have arrived where men prolong existence. 10. 
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^Looking on all created things, the goddess 
Shines far and wide* facing the eye of Surya 
Awaking every living soul to motion. 

She has aroused the voice of every thinker, g. 

Born newly again and again though ancient, 

Herself adorning with the selfsame colour. 

The goddess wears away the life of mortals 

Like sUkes diminished by a siridul gamhier/ lo. 

U^as is Said to be the daughter boru in the sky,* or simply 
the daughter or beloved priya of heaven.^ The night is also 
spoken of as the daughter of the aky (X* 137. &) and hence 
the dawn is often called the sister of night (I, 113^ 2, 3; 
124. S ; X. 127.3), They also are invoked together/ Thus 
they are spoken of as $amdnei.bandhii^^ or called the two 
divine maidens, the daughters of the sky/ Ou the other 
hand Usas hostility to night is quite clear, since she is the 
dispeller of darkness which is the special robe of night 
(L H3- 14)* 

She is said to possess a brilliant,^ bright,* shining^ car 
and to be borne on one or a hundred chariots/" drawn by 
ruddy steeds ox by niddy kine or bnllSi^* ' probably repre¬ 
senting the ruddy rays of moruing light'/* 

It is natural that she should be associated with the suu> 
Agni and the Alvins. Like the sim, she dispels the hated 
darkness/* illumines the ends of the sky,^^ opens the gates 
of heaven^ and makes manifest alt beings,^" Surya again 
is said to be her lover,^^ her husband/® as well as her son/* 
She brings the eye of gods,*® and has opened up paths for 
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Sarya to travel.' Like Agni, she ^rds off evil spirits* 
and chases enemies away.* Agni is also her lover, 
probably because she causes him to be kindled.* Dawn 
awakens the ASvins. her friends,* who are said to accotn* 
pany her.* They are once spoken of as having become 
her husbands,* pstit bkav^thah spryayalyt 

She is said to have been generated by Xndra or discovered 
by Bfhaspati or the ancient father.* Soma made the 
dawns bright at their birth and the wives of a good hus¬ 
band.*® 

The dawn may be taken to be the unchanging symbol of 
the day of the Vedic poets and hence we read of the dawns 
gone by and the endless number of dawns that ate to come 
hereafter. Her sameness from day to day naturally led the 
poets to think of her as immortal.** 

She the goddess. Dawn has flushed in former ages, 

And here today the bounteous maiden flushes. 

So also may she flush in days hereafter. 

With powers her owu she fares, immortal, ageless. 

She is fftaghojil, the bouatiful goddess, and as such is re¬ 
peatedly prayed to grant wealth.** She also discloses the 
treasures concealed in darkness and. distributing liberally, 
she assigns to every man his share.** She grants protec¬ 
tion and long life.** 

The word dakfina is often found iu the U§as-hymns. 
This fact led Bergaigne and Bloomfield to the conclusion 
that the word even in the ^igvcda meant ‘ sacrificial fee . 
In doing this Bloomfield sets aside Max Miiller's interpreta¬ 
tion 'clever* rather indignantly, and to demonstrate the 
correctness of his position, considers the connexion between 
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U?as and the sacrifice at some length. But Bloomfield 
appears to have gone too far. If Mas Muller's interpre- 
tation cannot be made applicable everywheiEj neither can 
that of Bloomfield be so applied. 

If the word dakfiijd does in many places mean the ' sacri¬ 
ficial feein at least a few passages tu the Usas-hymns it 
must be translated by some such word as 'clever', or 
' ready' or' liberal giverThe whole position is, however, 
obscure, but at the same time an attempt to clear this 
obscurity woiJd be out of place here. 
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The Aivins, the twin gods, occupy a promineut place in the 
Bigveda, being Invoked in more than fifty * entire hymns. 
This name of theirs is usually taken to mean 'those who 
possess horses but Yaska,* besides mentioning this inter¬ 
pretation,* gives another derivation. He says, ' they are 
called Afivins because they pervade everything, the one with 
moisture, the other with light' ^aivimu^yad tfyainuvdt^ 
sarvaA rasena anyo jyoti^d anyal})^ They are also often 
called, as we have already seen, the Nisatyas, meaning 
either 'not untrue' {nti-asaiya )or 'savers' from the »jis 
as found in Gothic nasyan,^ 
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They aie inseparable twins ^ and are thus compared with 
various twin objects such as two vultures on a tree, two 
priests reciting hymns, two women of lovely complexion, 
a couple (i-e. husband and wife), two ships, ducks, dogs, 
deer, falcous, etc,, with the twin organs of the body such as 
two eyes, ears, nostrils, hands, feet, etc * On the other 
hand, there are a few passages which speak of them as 
separate. Thus they are said to be bora separately {fiind 
man),* at here and there ifusha jaia, one being called a 
victorious prince and the other, the son of heaven.* We 
also find a passage iu the where ' one is called the 

son of night, the other the son of dawn' and the Nasayta 
occurs iu the singular in the ftigveda itself {nasatyayd). 
These passages possibly point to their having been ' origi¬ 
nally separate’.* They ate the sods of Heaven," or of 
Vivasvat and Saiaijyu, daughter of Tvastr; * or have 
Siudhu, probably the ocean, as their mother, being once 
called sindhuinaiard.* 

Since the time of their appearance is the early dawn, 
when ‘ darkness still stands among the ruddy cows and 
since U^as is said to wake them up» and they are said 
to follow U^as iu their car,” their time is considered to be 
between dawn and sunrise.** Some passages, however, show 
that it may have been before the dawn or even in the 
evening. Thus Saviti is said to set their car in motion 
before the dawn and they are invoked to come to the 
ofiering in the eveuing or at sunset.'* But tire former con¬ 
ception is of more common occurrence, and in addition to 
their close connexion with Usas. their association with the 
sun and amorous relations with Surya ‘ daughter of Surya 
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the sua. make it very probable that their original bases lay 
in some early momiag phenomena. Thus, U^as appears to 
have been meant when their ' sister' is spoken of.’ Like 
Usas and the sun, they also dispel darkness and are some¬ 
times said to chase away evil spirits.* They are the two 
chosen husbands of the maiden Surya,* who mounts their 
ear;* they possess her as their own.* Of this marriage, 
Sayana* gives the following accounts ‘ Savitr wished to 
g^ve his daughter. Surya, (in marriage) to King Soma. But 
since all the gods wished to obtain her band, they came to 
an agreement, that they should run a race with the sun for 
their goal and that Surya should belong to him who won 
the race. In that race, the ASvins were the victors, and thus 
having won Surya, mounted their car.' There are passages, 
however, where she appears as the wife of another. Thus 
in one place Savitr is said to have given Surya to her hus¬ 
band/ whea Soma was the wooer and the Mvins, the two 
friends of the bridegroom (warn),* while in another, the gods 
are said to have given Fu^au to Surya.* But on the whole, 
the Alvins are much more closely connected with Surya 
than any other god, and it is probably this relation that 
gives them their characteristic of furthering conjugal rela¬ 
tions. Thus, they can give a husband to a maid,’" or wife 
to a man who is their favourite; ” they can also give a 
child to a eunuch and make a barren cow yt^d milk nr 
bestow fertility on a bride.** 

They are frequently called dasfa, 'wondrous*, and like 
the dawu and the sun, they are bright,** lords of lustre, of 
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golden tjrilliancy, as weU as honey-hncdi and led 
The epithets rudrm&rtani ‘ having a red path , and 

• ta™g a golto path • ‘ art patticularl, »P^» 
tham; «.<l tlteir car. all g«ldc.,‘ auahte,* thau^d-rw^.^ 
swifter thaw thonght.* ot a golden canopy {/.iragywlito*). 
has, nnlikc the car of any other god, three "deeK <»' »' 
which was lost aa they were coming to the 

“ They are also themselves very agile, and are 

described as bring swift as thought ot an ei«le.‘ Th^ 
arc mighty, strong," of great wisdom, and pnssess o«nlt 
power (miyn)." Possessing many forms (I. 117. 9 ) «>cy 
L hnndsomn" and yonng:'' hnt like llfas they am both 

Like other gods, the Alvins are also fond of aad 

are often invited to drink it. but their connexion with 
madAn ' honey ’ is extraordinarily close, as many epithets 
formed from the word r^adh» are more or less exclusively 
applied to them. Thus they alone are said to be fond 
of honey^ (mndA«yu« or 'drinkers of honey 

[mudhupd)^^ while their car is described 
Udbuvarna)r or ' honey-beanug' 

• They bestrew the sacrifice and the worshipper with their 
honey;** they poured out a hundred jars oE honey ; their 

1 VIIT ^6 6 * * Pisebdh Vediic^ S^udisn, t. p-SS- 

* vin. $: 1. V. 75. 2 . 3 ^ 

* \MUn 5 , aS; ja. TV* 44 '4. 5J Ir 8 o. i ; I- 47* 9- 

s VlU. fl- 2a ^ ^^-9. i- * 

V 77 T aud also SwryaiBoA : a« Bcri;»aignCp RV,. 11 ., p. 41 ^^ 

nx.8s,.s. "«5' 

» Jm' r, k 4 tvi. 63. s. » VI. 5; * 3 . r. » VU. 67 . lo- 

IH Vu.’6*. s'; U»M nL 61.1. ilncd^U, val.. p. ja 

» 1 , 1 B 4 . 4 : tv. 434: V. 7S. i ; 6S^+, 7 : ri. j- 
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very skins are ^id to be eiled with it^ and sometimes they 
are compared with bees, to whom they give their honey,* 
Although their name implies possession of horses, there is 
no evidence to show that they were so called because they 
were believed to ride on horses.* Even their car, in which 
they are said to come from afar, or from heaven, earth, air 
and ocean,* is not exclusively drawn by horses. It is mo re 
commonly said to be drawn by birds,® such as swans and 
eagles* and sometimes by other animais such as buffaloes 
or an ass.* The car is said to touch the ends of heaven * 
and move round the sun in the distance,* 

By far the most important characteristic of the Alvins 
is, however, their power of heating and helping. Many 
mythological legends of this are found in the ^igveda, and 
the fact that in later literature they appear as the physicians 
of the gods, is but a natural development. Even in the 
Bigoeda they are once called divine physicians {dtdvyd 
hAtja/a)/® who heal diseases with their remedies,** restore the 
sight of those who are blind ** and cure the sick and the 
maimed.** Formerly, they renewed the youth of Kali after 
he had grown old,** and granting him his youth, they also 
prolonged the life of the sage Chyavana.*® They restored 
Vi^napu, like a lost animal to the sight of VUvaka ** and 
bore Bbujju. who was abandoned to a water-cloud in a 
ship.** When Vilpala lost his leg in battle, they gave 
him an iron one instead ** and restored the sight of Rjralva. 
who had been made blind by bis cruel father,** They also 
restored Parhvrj, blind and lame, to sight and power,** 
saved Rebha,®* Vandana** and the sage Atri Saptavadhii** 
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and bestowed wisdom od KaksTvat.^ Besides these helps 
which they are iavoked to graitt, they also bestow wealth 
aad many childrcttj* desttoy the eaemtes and preserve the 
homes and cattle of their worshippers.* They are said to 
be worshipped with hands uplifted. 

The Mvins ' have been variously '* interpreted ", yet in 
point of fact one knows no more now what was the origmal 
conception of the twain than was kuown before Occidental 
scholars began to study them ’»* These remarks were written 
more than thirty years ago, but they are as true today as 
they were then. While Yaska's* own opinion is obscure, he 
informs us that some identified them with ' Heaven and 
Earth '; others, with ‘ Day and Night' and yet others with 
' the Sun and Moon while the atff^stAas" or the writers 
of history say they are ' two kings of holy or rather meritori¬ 
ous deeds, rajdttau The last two of these four 

older opinions have found some support among western 
scholars. Ludwig and Miller,® followed by Hardy* and 
Hillebrandt identified the Alvins with the siiu and moon, 

* I. I r6, 7; for the whole oF thil paragraph, SM V, pp, ; 

MiodmicU., yy[., pp, 51-3; Bet^skigde, k.V,j Xl, pp. 

* Vm, 35, IQ; 1 . ti6, 35; VIIL 8. 13+ 

* VI, 6 ^. J, I Hoplcios, RI„ p, go, 

^ Nir XII. j, 
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while Geldncr* thought that they were simply two 
‘ succouring saints' of purely Indian origin and that they do 
not represent any natural phetiomena> _Roth mterpieted 
Yaska's opinion as meaning Indra and Aditya (the sun], 
but Goldstucket thinks that the pass^e on which Roth 
retied does not bear out this conclusion, ' To Judge ftom 
his wordswrites Qoldstucker,^ ' it is the opinion of Yaska, 
that the Aivins represent the transition from darkness to 
light, when the intermingliog of both produces that in¬ 
separable duality expressed by the twin nature of these 
deities', and adds that' he holds this to be the best inter¬ 
pretation that can be given of the character of the costHicsl 
AlvinsThis view is shared by Myriantheus,® and Hop¬ 
kins* thought that 'they were protobly, as inseparable 
twins, the twinlights or twilight, before dawn, half dark, 
half bright, so that one of them may be spoken of alone as 
the son of bright Dyaus (the sky) Some of the more 
improbable opinions are that they represent the moming 
and the evening wind,® fire of heaven and fire of the 
altar,* or the rain-giving gods {Regengdttef),^ But it ap¬ 
pears to us that neither the ’ sun and moon' nor the ' twi¬ 
light ' theories give any very satisfactory solution. Al¬ 
though the very word ' twilight * seems to suit the twin 
character of the Aivins admirably, the two lights blend into 
one another so inseparably, that the conception of there 
being half-light and half-darkness cannot have dawned upon 
the human mind very early. .And even if this were possible, 
it would be more appropriately used only of the evening 
twilight, because in the morning, the dawn was already lecog- 
niaed as a phenomenon, distinct both from the night and the 
day. With the evening twilight alone, the character of the 
Aivins has, indeed, very little in common, and the same argu- 

1 vs., II, p. 31, 
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ment holds with regard to the hettic and the Greek gods, be- 
cause the evening twilight canuot be very plausibly asso¬ 
ciated with horsemen or healing and sticcouring divinities. 
It would be impossible to maintain this theory with regard 
only to the luoruing twilight, because its striking similarity 
with the evening twilight, which, since it is the begiuniug of 
the hated daikfiess of the night, is far from benevolent, 
could uot have passed anuotlced. 

With regard to the sun and moon theory, the same argu- 
meut which HiUebrandt ’ brings against the theory of the 
morning and the evening stars can be as forcibly applied 
here. The aua aud moon are eternally separate, while the 
two brothers are united aud, on the whole, when the one is 
seen the other is absent. To unite the son and the moon 
would mean lowering the greatness and importance of 
the sun to the comparatively inferior position {except in 
mythology) occupied by the moon among the Indo-European 
peoples. For although Rillebraudt has repeatedly sought 
to prove that the moon was as important an object of 
worship as the suii, it remains a significant fact that the 
moon never attained to the position of a great god iu early 
times, 

Oldenbetg^ following Mannhardt* and Bollenseu,* 
idcutifiGd the Alvins with the morning star, since this was 
the only moruing light besides fire, dawn aud sun, and since 
this identification agreed with what little information we 
have of the Lettic * sons of god ' and the Greek Dioskouioi. 
Against this view it is argued,* that although ' the time, 
the luminous nature and the course of the Aivins round the 
heavens suitthe Alvins arc a dual divinity, while the 
morning star is single. If an attempt is made to overcome 
this diEculty by taking the evening star to form a pair 

1 * Di>Tt stits ssirtnnte Wt»n, kier fiH /ail lUti vfrhmdtnef 

BfUdttpimr; dart titb Eintr mi»4 aitfin; hier tUtt iwi, etc, Va,. Ill, 
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with the moraiog star, it is retorted, that they are eternally 
separate, that only one is seen at a time and that during 
certain periods, one oE them is absent for months.'' 

Finally, Weber® suggested that the Mvins as well as the 
Greek Dioskouroi represented the twin constellation of 
the Gemini. Criticizing Weber, Hillebrandt observes that 
it would be remarkable if out of the whole Indo-European 
mythology only these two stars and no others were to play 
such an incomparably great part in the msrthology of the 
later periods; if Miller was right in remarking that the 
Alvins and the Dioskouroi originally represented stars, 
we shall have to recogDize the existence of a developed star- 
cult among the Indians.* This second objection of Miller 
and Hillebrandt is, however, of no value, because it is possible 
to have only two stars raised to the position of gods, through 
their connexion, real or imaginary, with the lives of men, 
while all the other stars may be entirely neglected It is 
not arguable that merely because the soma-plant receives 
such high worship there was general tree-worship or becanse 
the horse and the piess-stones are celebrated In the ^ygveda, 
a general floiTnal and stone-worship must have existed at 
that time. 

The only nconclusion that one can arrive at, after discussing 
all these theories, is that it seems impossible to determine 
the origin of the Alvins with any certainty. 

Bergaigue, RV„ II, pp. 431-510. 

Grisw'Old, RV,, pp. 254-64, 

Hillebrandt, VM., HI, pp. 379-96. 

Hopkins, RI., pp. So-86. 

Macdonell, Hymns, pp. 41-3. 

Macdonell, VM., pp. 49-54. 

Muir, V, pp. 234-54- 
Oldenberg. RV., pp. 209-15. 
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CHAPTER X 

ATMOSPHERIC GODS 

Indra 

INPRA is the favourite and national god of the Vedic 
Indians and statistically he is most prominent in the ^igveda 
since more than one-fonrth of it is dedicated to him. His 
name, which appears to belong to the Indo-Iranian period, 
as it was found on the Boghaz-kdi inscriptions, is of on- 
ceitain meaning, and Indra has consequently become a 
highly developed anthropomorphic and mythological figure. 
Yet the more important and the major part of his activities 
is connected with the stni^le of the natural force.s. In 
the words of Macdonell/ Indra ' is primarily the thunder- 
god, the conquest of the demons of drought or darkness, 
and the consequent liberation of the waters, or the winning 
of light, forming his mythological essence. Secondarily 
Indra is the god of battle, who aids the victorious Aryan 
in the conquest of the aboriginal inhabitants of India.' 

He is the greatest god of the middle region and pervades 
the air* His appearance is sometimes described as tawny* 
and sometimes as golden,* and he can assume the most 
beautiful forms at will and the ruddy brightness of the sun.* 
He is called sniipra or Hprin, * fair-lipped ' or * one possessed 
of fair cheeks'.® The thunderbolt (vajra) is the regular 
mythological name of the stroke of lightning, and was 
fashioned for him by the architect Tvastf and although 
he is sometimes described as armed with stones and clubs, 
as well as a bow and arrows.* it is a weapon which ex¬ 
clusively belongs to him. 

t MBcdondl. VM., p. 54 * • S?- J?* * X. 96, 
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With Vayu as his chariotcei/ he drives through the air is a 
golden car* drawn by two tawny steeds (Aorl).* It mns 
swifter than thought,* and the epithet rc^he-^tha* *car- 
hghteris exclusively applied to him. His horses ate vari¬ 
ously described and often said to be yoked by the power of 
prayer.* 

Though the gods in genera] ate fond of soma^ India is 
pre-eminently addicted to it.® He even stole it in order 
to drink it* It being his favourite beverage, the epithet 
' soma-drinker' is characteristic of him.*® 
Stimulates ludra to perform great cosmic actions*' 
and exhilarates him to carry out his warlike deeds.** He 
also drinks milk mixed with honey and at the same time 
eats tlie flesh of bulls,*® but soma, given him by his mother 
on the day of his birth,'* is au absolute necessary of 
life. The hymn X, 119 is a soliloquy of India, in which he 
sings his own praise while he was drunk with soma. The 
hymns and praises addressed to India also increase his 
strength and stimulate his cuergies.'® Although he is a god 
of unlimited heroic prowess, the ancient,'® the undecaying, 
yet he is ofteu spoken of as having been born, and two 
entire hymns ate devoted to this subject.*^ His mother is 
once spoken of as a cow and once he is said to be 

the son of Ni^ign, whom Siyana regards as synonymous 
with Aditi.*® From a few hymns,*® it is iuferred that he 
was regarded as the sou of Dyaus. In the Pi(rBja-S«Wn ** 
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he is said to have sprung, along with Agui, from the mouth 
of Puru^a, aad in another place ^ be is said to have been 
generated by sotiia, along with other gods. 

India has Agni as his twin brother* and Pu?an as bis 
brother.* His spouse Indrani is referred to several times * 
and ill one of the hymns * they are represented as couvers- 
ing with each other. 

Indra is associated with various other gods, but the Manits 
are his most constant companions, who in innumerable 
passages arc referred, to as assisting him in his warlike es* 
ploits. His connexion with this group of deities is so 
intimate that the epithet mariUvai ' accompanied by the 
Miaruts >KajrH/gaHO ' attended by the Marut host , arc charac- 
teristic of him.® He is coupled as a dual divinity with Agni* 
V''aruna, and Vayn and less frequently with Soma, Brhas* 
pati, Pusan and Visnu, while in three or four passages be is 
mote or less clearly identided with the sun, Suiya’ and 
Savitr,® 

His gigantic siae is dwelt upon in many passages and 
* bis greatness and power are landed in the moat unstinted 
terms’.* The hymn 11. 12 well describes his heioie deeds, 
one or other of which is almost invariably referred to when 
Indra is spoken of . We will summarize the contents of this 
hymn: 

’ He, a keeu-thoughted god, as soon as born surpassed all 
the other gods in might; before his vehemence the two 
worlds trembled. He established brioly the quivering earth, 
set at rest the agitated mountains, measured out the atmos- 
' pheric region, supported the sky, slew the dragon and freed 
the seven rivets. It was he who generated fite between two 
rocks and humbled and destroyed the dasa colour. He hath 
begotten the sun and the dawn and, gvtide of waters, he 
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controls the steeds, the cattle, village-dans and chariots. 

Without liim men can nevec be victorious. With his arrows 
he slays the sinful^ and pardons not the proud mau^s arro¬ 
gance. He smote Sambara* the sort of Danu and, bolt in 
arm, be spurned the demon Rauhina. Even the heaven and 
the earth bow down before his prowess and the mountains 
tremble at it. But he is the helper ol the rich as well as 
the poor. He aids with his unfailing aids him who presses 
somrt, cooks food (for the offering), sings praises and offers 
sacrifice/ 

The slayittg of the demon Vrtra/ "the obstmcter who 
encompassed the waters', is the greatest heroic deed India 
has performed and so Vftrahan becomes his most character¬ 
istic epithet. This great conflict ia which Indra, with the 
help of the Manits, slew Vftra is very vividly described in 
one of the hymns* and this mighty deed is constantly 
referred to whenever In dr a is spoken of. 

" I will proclaim the brave deeds of ludra, the thuiider- 
wielder, which he performed first of aU. He slew the 
dragon, let loose the waters, and smote the caverns of the 
mountains^ Impetuous like a bnll, he chose and drank 
it in threefold vessels. Then be seized the thunderbolt 
which was fashioned for him by Tva^tr and with it slew the 
first-born of the serpents. Then, while the serpent lay 
stretched out along earth's surface like a broken reed, like 
trunks of trees laid low by axes, the waters like a lowing cow 
rapidly flowed to the ocean. Like a mad weakling (had) 
Vrtra challenged ludra, the great herOi the impetuous 
warrior p * 

' Tndra is king of all that's fixed and moving * of tame and 
homed beasts, the thu uder-victor, He truly rules as king 
of busy mortals; them he encompasses as spoken the felly/“ 
But this deed is not of the kind which is once done and 
finished. ludra is often described as slaying Vrtra with his 

1 Vftrn ifl oUlcd aht ' the serpent * or * the drAgon * I. 
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bolt in the present oi being invoked to let loose water in 
futiirei.^ and heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra 
strikes Vrtra with hia bolt * This appears to be a mythicaJ 
representation of a combat of constant occurrence in nature^ 
What it actnaUy is, and what Indra truly represents, is a 
matter of wide difference of opinionj altbongh only two of 
these opinions can be said to be probable. He has been 
identified with ^he thunder and storm', ^ the lightning', 

* the sky ^ ' the year ns well as with the ^ snn * and ^ fire 
in general** 

It is, however, certain that Indra does not represent 
either the sky or the year. Nor can he be regarded as re^ 
presenting fire In the sense in which Agni represents it, and 
the opinion of those who admit this correction can be con- 
sidered as merging in the opinioo that he represents the 
lightning. For, even when he is said to represent fire, it is 
fire in the lightning and not terrestrial fire, while fire in 
the lightning is only one of the two aspects of the god 
Agni. 

We have already remarked that there are some passages 
in which Indra is actually identified with the snn as Surya 
or Savitr. But these passages cannot be regarded as giving 
any definite in formation ^ since such identifications arc not 
uncommon in the So the theory that Indra re^ 

presents the sun has also to be abandoned. It is dear, 
therefore, that originally Indra was either the god of the 
lightning or the thunderstorm, and the latter appears to 
IIS to be more probable/ Only if Indra represented the 
thunderstorm does the comparison between the stroke of 
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Ughtuing aod the throw of India's bolt becotne ^n^ible. 
It also- affords a much more natural explanation of many 
passages in the Indra-hymns; as for exam pie ^ when Indra 
13 said to have created the lightnings of heaven^ or to have 
directed the actiod of the waters downwards * by destroying 
the enclosure of Vala. 

Besides Vrtrap Indra fights with many other demons, e.g. 
Urana* of ninety-nine arms, and Vyvariipa* of three heads 
and six ejes^ and crushes Arbuda with his foot.^ He also 
sweeps away the Asuras,* consumes the Raksasaa^ and 
overcomes the malignant spirits 

Indra^ the great warrior god of the Vedic Indians as he 
undoubtedly is^ is called upon as the helper of the Aryans 
in theii conflicts with earthly enemi^ more frequently than 
any other deity. He ts invoked to protect the Aryan 
colour,® to subjugate the Dasym and give their land to 
the Aryans.Indra,' the bountiful ' (magAfluflU) , an epithet 
peculiarly his^ is the benefactor and the compassionate 
helper,*^ the deliverer and advocate of his worshippers, 
whose friend is never slain or conquered.'^ He is some¬ 
times spoken of as alone the king of the whole world 
lord of all that moves and breathesthe leader of the 
human race and the divine i the universal monarch; the 

self-dependent sovereign/^ 

nAlthough there are many attributes w'hich are common 
both to Varuna and India, their characters rev^eal striking 
points of contrast. Moral sovereignty of the universe is the 
chief characteristic and the main function of Varuna. He 
is the lord of ethical law who, sitting on his heavenly throne. 
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goveras the no I verse according to fixed roles, while ladra is 
a warrior of irresistible might, who performs many heroic 
deeds and helps the Aryan conquerors in their struggle with 
the aborigines,’ In Indra there are also certain sensual and 
immoral traits, a quality from wliicb not only Varuna but 
almost all the V’edic gods are singularly free* For example, 
he is said to have slain his father,* shattered the car of 
Dawn* and quarrelled with the Maiuts/ They are, how¬ 
ever, chiefly connected with his excessive fondness for sums. 
Macdoucli* remarks that this perhaps is due to bis more 
advanced anthropomorplusin, while Griswold* attributes it 
to his being a practical god of action and not a ' negative 
character ’ like Varuna. 

The view of Roth/ which was later followed by XiTiitney,* 
that the pre-eminence of Varuna as belonging to the older 
order of gods, was in the Rigvedic period transferred to 
Indra, has hardly any supporters today. It was in the 
main based on the fact that Varuna is much less frequently 
mentioned in the last book than in the earlier books ^ the 
Sigveda. But this by itself does not furnlsli a convincing 
proof of the position.* Benfey and Bieal, on the other hand, 
considered Indra to have superseded the ancient god Dyaus, 
but this, Macdonell thinks, may perhaps with greater 
probability be maiutained with regard to the Indo-Iraniau 
Trita-Aptya. In our opinion, however, the changing 
situation of the Aryans affords the most natural explaaa- 
tiou of the change in the pre-eminence of the gods* So long 
as they were not threatened by a powerful and a dangerous 
enemy, so long as they could migrate and expand the tccri- 
tory of their occupation without any great obstruction, the 
peace-loving, law-abiding Varupa was good enough for 

1 cf, MacdoneU, VTU- p. Oj: OttewoW, av,, p, 30». 

* MaCdOMll. VR., p. 604 . • II, IS. C* 

* 1 . 170, 3; cf. alto Crtewold, RV.. p. 201 md Hole 3 . 

i Vil.. p. 63 . * P- »>'• 

T zoua., vr. p, 73, • jAOS., in, p, 3*7. 

» cf. Mttrfoncll, VM., p, 63fl Muir. Y. pp- i3i-6: OWenberg. RV.. pp, 
95 - 7 * 
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them, although fightlog was by no means rare. B ut whe o they 
encountered the Dasyus m India, not only was their further 
advance beyond the Indus checked, hut they were in darker 
of being defeated and driven out of the small portion of 
India that they had already occupied. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances they had to summon all their strength as well 
as guile to conquer their enemies, and thus it is natural 
that they should invoke the patron warrior-god India 
oftener than the passive ruler. In this way, to the period 
of peaceful migration up to the Indus belongs the popularity 
of the peaceful and qnict-loviog Varuoa, but when the 
.Aryans had to struggle hard to maiutaiu their position 
and possessions, Indra became the national hero. 

Barth, RI., p, xaf. 

Bloomfield, RV., pp. 173-B2. 

Griswold, RV,, pp. 176-208. 

HtUebrandt, VM., m, pp. 135-228 304267-^3- 
Hopkins, RI., pp. 91-6. 

Kacgi, RV.. pp. 40-7. 

Macdouell, Hymns, pp. 47~5o. 

Klacdonell, VM., pp, 54-66. 

Macdonelt, VR., p. 604. 

Muir, V, pp. 77 -X 3 g. 

Oldenbctg, RV-, pp. I 34 “ 75 - 
Roth, ZDMG., I, p. 72- 

The Maruts 

This group of gods, which is always mentioned iu the 
plural, is quite prominent in the Bigveda, being invoked in 
more than thirty-three hymns. Their most important func¬ 
tion is to help ludta in his warlike deeds, and they hardly 
attain the position of independent gods of any imposing 
individuality. Consequently their signification from a reli¬ 
gious point of view is not very great.* 

1 rf. HiU«bralldt, or. 111, pp. 
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They Bit sons of Rudra and tUerefote cilled the 
Rodias/ ot sometimes the Rudriyas* They are again 
said to be born of the variegated cow PrSni.* the mother 
cloud, or sometimes even self-bom/ Their number varies 
from thrice seven ‘ to thrice sixty.* They are all brothers 
of equal age’ and of one mind.* They are young warriors 
armed with spears and battle-axes, wearing helmets and 
decked with golden ornaments.’ Their brilliance is con¬ 
stantly referred to. They are self-luminous;" they are 
golden : they have the brightness of the sun or the blazing 
fire.** They drive in golden cars," drawn by spotted steeds 
of ruddy bue,'* who have teeth of gold’* and are swift as 
thought.’* 

'Strong, bom together, they together have waxed great; 
the heroes more and more have grown to majesty. 

* Resplendent as the sun’s beams in tbeir light, O Maruts. 
from the ocean ye send forth the rain, and fraught with 
vaporous moisture pour the torrents down. 

■ Never, ye wonder workers, are your milch-kine dry. 

Neither the mountaius tior the rivers keep 
you back: whither ye have resolved thither ye, Maruts, go. 

Ye compass round about the heaven and the earth. 

O Maruts, lead us on to higher fortune: 

Deliver us, when landed, from afflictions. 

Accept, ye holy ones, the gifts we bring you. 

May be masters of abundant nches. 

The physical basis of these gods being quite clear, it is 
never entirdy lost sight of. As wind gods they are repeatedly 


I IT. W. 4 t ttc. ■* L 7 t ir. $ 4 * lo- 
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associated with lightning^ which they hold in 

hand ;* with raiUp which it is one of their chief functions to 
shed ; “ and last but not least with the god ludra, to whom as 
representing the phenomena of the thunderstorm they stand 
ID the closest of relations. Like other gods they are also 
invoked to grant long life extending over a hundred winters/ 
and abundant wealth and many children* 

They have inherited at least some of the characteristics 
of their father Rudra* Thus like him they are fiercep® has- 
ciblCp* terrible like wild beasts ^ and of fearful aspect.® They 
cause the mountains, the earth and the two worlds to 
quake they rend trees, and, like elephantSp are devour- 
ers of the forests; they roar like lions and all creatures are 
afraid of thenu^^ They are also like Rudra implored to 
ward off the lightning froin their worshippers, not to let 
their ill-will reach them and to avert their cow- and man¬ 
slaying bcilt/= They bring healing remedies*^ in the shape 
of waterSp since they are said to bestow medicine by raining/* 
Their noise is particularly referred to. At one place it is 
expressly called thuiidet/* while in several places they ate 
called the singers of heaven/® Like their leader ludra they 
also drink soma^'^ 

A. Kuhn, Benfey^ Meyer, and Schroder hold the Maruts to 
be personifications of the souls of the dead. Macdonell 
thinks this origin historically possible, but says that the 
ftigvcda furnishes no evidence in support of it. The view is 
indeed based on nothing else but the derivation of the w^ord 
murut from the root mf to die* wdiich is extremely doubtful/* 

1 V. 54, 2, j. It 1 1 . < 4 , * VtIL 7* 25 ; V. 54. n* 

91 (4. 6 ; V, 6 ,10: so. 3 : viir. 7.16. * v. 54. 75. 

9 X. 10. 4, « Vir. 56, s. T IL 34. I; also V. J i 

» V, 56 , 3 ; I, 5 ^ <4, j ; ® 1-39. S : 3 J VJl, 57 , I, 

Ir 30, S : *4. 7 - 1 - S; as-fi+ cf. Muir, V, pp. 150-1. 
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19 I. 33. ri. !■ V, 57, 5 : 531 , 1; etc. i^ IL 36, 3. 

19 Macdoudl, p, S|; far etymology see BTtdke, DA., p. i/jf; 

RV., pr lyG u. I RI,, p, ^2: MacdoueU, VRS.* p. 22 ; Griswold, RV., 
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Mt (rtwr) indeed is the only possible root with which the word 
can he connected, hut whether it is used in the sense of ‘ to 
die*, 'to crush', or 'to shine', it is hard to decide. The 
last meaning, however, seems to accord best with the des¬ 
cription of these gods in the Hillebrandt ^ thinks 

that the name ' rudra$ * combines two meanings, vit„ 
{i)' storm-winds ’ and (ii)' the spirits which cause harm and 
illness *. 

' According to the native interpreters, the Maruts represent 
the winds '* and in this instance, it appears that they are 
nearer the truth than are the modern scholars. It is true 
that the Ifaruts are constantly associated with lightning, 
thunder, rain, etc., but taking into consideration the fact that 
in a storm a fearful vrind is the chief thing, it is not dear 
why the Maruts should be called the storm-gods instead of 
pure wind-gods. Etymology, it is true, does not show a 
clear connexion with the wind, but neither does it any 
better with storm. On the other hand, if we accept the 
native interpretation, Maruts become much more natural 
companions of India, as representing the phenomena 
of a thunderstorm as a whole. The wind should, however, 
be understood as the wind which accompanies a raging 
thunderstomi and not the ordinary wind. For the latter 
aspect of wind we have special gods in the ^igveda itsdf, 
VIE., Viyu and Vata.* 
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Vayu and Vaia 

Besides the Maruts, there are two other wind-gods,V^yu emd 
Vata, Vita is simply the name of the physical pherLomenoix 
of wind, while Viyu is a god proper, being a divine personifi¬ 
cation of wiad. V^yu is very often associated, and several 
times jointly invoked, with India, as Indiavayu, while Vita, 
being less fully personified, is only associated with Parjanya,^ 

Although " Vayu is rarely connected with the Marnts ',*he 
is once said to have generated them from the wombs of 
heaven* and to be accompanied by them.* He drives in a 
shining car drawn by a pair of,'* (or ninety-nine,^ or a hundred 
or even by a thoitsand)^ red or purple horses. He often 
occupies the same golden chariot with Indra, which toucbes 
the sky.® He is the protector of sowa “ and is repeatedly 
asked - to come to the drinking of the iniceHe is also 
associated with the ' aectar-jielding' sabahdnghd cow,** He 
grants fame and wealth,** disperses foes** and protects the 
weak.” 

The description of Vata is much more concrete and his 
name is frequently connected with the root vd *to blow" 
from which it is derived.** 

' Of Vita's car I now will praise the greatness - 
Rending, it speeds along ; its noise is thunder 
Touching the sky it flies, creating lightnings ; 
Scattering dust it traverses earth's ridges.** 

Never on any day he tarries resting, 

The first born, order-loving friend of waters.*^ 

Of gods the breath, and of the world the offspring, 
This God according to bis liking wanders. 
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Hls sound is heard, his form is aever looked on. 

That Vita let m worship with oblation/^ 

He is said to possess healing power aud is prayed to be a 
friend and to prolong Hves,^ The name of Vat a has been 
ideotified with that of the Germanic god of storm and battle, 
Odhin or Wodsm; but this identification appears very 
doubtfuL* 

LlTBRATtrttE; 

Griswold, RV., pp. 286-90, 

Hardy, VBP., p, 8 zL 
Hillehrandt. VM.. Ill, pp, 326-31. 

Kaegi, RV., p, 3S, 

Macdonelb Hytnns^ RV., pp. 61-62. 

Macdonell, VM., pp. Sl-83, 

Muir, Vp pp. 143-6^ 

Oldenbergp R\^. p* 223f* 

R$idra 

In the Sigvcda Rudia occupies a subordinate position^ 
having only three entire bjmms. His physical features are 
very often mentioned^ and his braided hair (like that of 
Pdsan) ^ became one of his chief cliaracteristics in later 
times. He is strong^ mighty^ tawny and of a fair com¬ 
plexion; whose gracious hands bestow health and happi¬ 
ness ; of firm limbs and great strength^ he is the sovereign 
of the world and there is none who is mightier than he; he 
is fierce like a bull, and borne on a chariot he slays like a 
■wild beast of the forest." Bow and arrows are his usual 
weapons, but sometimes he is said to possess a thunderbolt 
and Ughtuiug shafts His relation ship with the Mamts is 
often expressed, and he is frequently called the Maruts' 
father. He generated them from the shining udder of 
Pr^ni^ but he does not fight with the demons as his sous 
do in company with Indra, 

^ Hacdcindil. f/yiHHJ, p. Oi. t X. i8E^. 3. 
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One of the most promioeut peculiarities of this god is that 
two qualities of altogetlier opposite character are a.ttributcd 
to him. On the one hand, he is fierce and destructive like a 
bull.' like the ruddy boar of heaven; * while on the other 
hand, he is wise,* beneficent* and bountiful (mtrfAuas).* 
But on the whole his mallgnaDt nature predominates, for 
the hymns often express fear of bis terrible shafts and 
deprecation of his wrath. 

* May Rudra's imssiie turn aside and pass us. 

May the fierce Rudra's great iU-will go by us. 

Relax thy rigid bow to save onr patrons ; 

Spare. O thou god of bounty, child and gratidchild. 

So bfOWQ-hned, mighty Rudia, widely famous, 

Here to our invocations be attentive. 

As not, O god. to rise in wrath and slay ns.' * 

He is once even called ‘the man-slaying’ 

‘ Rudra is indeed the one malignant deity of the ,* 

a characteristic which appears much more prominently in 
later literature* In the his healing powers ate 

also mentioned with great frequency and he is caUed the 
healing physician of physicians.” 

Neither his physical basis, nor the etymology of his uame 
is quite dear. As usual there axe varions opinions ” which 
try to account for and explain his origin, but' he is general¬ 
ly regarded as a storm-god ' and more especially ' the bale¬ 
ful side of storm in the destructive agency of lightnii^ 
Griswold” thinks that ‘there is no ground for limiting 
Rudra's original sphere and function to the destructive 
agency of lightning'; and says,' if Rudra was at first the one 
who hurls the destructive lightning-dart, later, as the Aryans 
advanced further into the Punjab, he may have been thought 

1 11, Jj. 7-9* I Ip 15- * ^ ^ L 4 ^ 4 - 4. 
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of as hurling the dart of stiastroke—that very real peril in 
India \ This conjecture, however, appears to be qiiite im¬ 
probable, Firstly, because the ^igyeda hardly refers to 
this feature of the sun, even if Rudra may be iregarded to 
have some connexion with it; and secondly, lightning and 
sunstroke, although both arc dreadful things, arc exactly the 
opposite of each otherj the presence of one being a sure sign 
of the absence of the other. 

Sayana derives the word from rwd ' to cry" and hence 
takes it to mean 'a howler' ; Grassmann* from rud, Ho 
shiae % and Pischel * from md " to be ruddy \ thus takh^ it 
to mean 'the bright' or 'the ruddy one'. The word 
iryambaka, which in post-Vedic literature is a common 
epithet, is found once even in the ^igvcdtt^ probably in the 
sense of ""he who has three mothers"** in allusion to 
the threefold division of the universe 

UMKATUEE 

Griswold. RV.p pp. a93-8. 

Hillebrandtp VM,* pp. 179 ^ 203 * 

MacdoncDp Hymns, pp. 54-6' 

Macdonelh VM.j^ pp. 74-7- 
Muir, IV^ pp. ^99-363, 420-3. 

Oldenbeigp RV*, pp. 216—241 etc. 

Parjanyit 

Parjanya the rain-god is a subordinate deity of the 
J^igvcda^ being invoked in three hymns only* The name 
often means * rain-cloud' but the derivation is uncertain. 
Owing to his similarity of character with the Lithuanian 
thunder-god Perkunas, the two are ofteo identified, but 
phonetically this identification is not free from doubt. In 
the ^igveda the word is an appellative of the thundering 

1 ^ cf. Mdc^lautU, VM., p. 77- 

^ =:fnniifa. III. s 6 l 5 . * MaiidoUtOp 74 ^ 
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ratn-cloud as well as tbe proper natae of its persoaificatioa, 
m the sense of a god who actually sheds rain. 

The following passages show his main characteristics:' 

* Invoke the mighty god with songs of welcome, 

Parj any a praise i with homage seek to win him. 

He, roaring like a bull, with streams that quicken 
A seed to germinate in plants deposits. x. 

The trees he shatters and he smites the demon 
host; 

The whde world trembles at liis mighty weapon's 
stroke; 

Tbe guiltless man himself flees from the potent god, 
When miscreants Parjanya with his thunder strikes. 2. 

The winds blow forth; to earth the quivering 
lightnings fall, 

Tbe plants shoot up; with moisture streams the 
realm of tight. 

For all the world abundant nourishment is bom. 

When by Parjanya Earth is fertilized with seed, 4. 

When, O Parjanya, roaring laud. 

Thou slay'st with thunder wicked men. 

This universe rejoices then. 

And everything that is on earth. 9 * 

Thou hast shed raiu; pray now withhold it wholly; 
Thou hast made passable all desert places; 

To serve as food thou hast made plants to flourish: 

And hast received the gratitude of creatures.' *■ to. 

He is also called the lord of all creatures,® the Asuia,' tbe 
independent monarch,® and frequently the divine father * In 
one passage he is called the son of Dyaus or the sky,® and by 
implication he is the husband of the earth. He produces 

1 Quoted froin MacdoiieJI. Hymat* pr * V+ 
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fertlUty not oaly amoag plants and trees’^ but aiuong 
auimals also,* and Is thus invoked for that purpose.* 
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Oihei Atmospheric Gods 

Besides the above, there are some gods of minor impor- 
tanee, who belong to the middle region. These are Apah, 
Apam Xap^t, Trita Aptya, l^tari^van, Ahibudhnya and Aja 
EkapaU; but only the first two are invoked in whole hymns. 

Apafy : 

The Waters, Apah, are collectively celebrated in four 
hymns and parts of others and are invoked along with other 
deities. The meaning of the word being quite dear, the 
personification is not much developed. The name indicates 
sometimes the cdesttal waters,* but at others rain-water 
and water fiowing in channels is dearly meant. Thus, they 
are said to dwell where the gods are,* to have the sun by 
their side,* and to have the sea for their goal.^ They are 
the goddesses who follow the path of the gods' and who 
purify men even from moral guilt.* 

The following hymn is well worth quoting: 

' Ye Waters are the source of Wtss: so help ye 
us to energy 

That we may look on great ddight: i. 
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Give us ^ portion of tke juice, tlie most auspi¬ 
cious that ye have 

Lite mothers in their louging love. 2. 

To you we gladly come for him to whose abode 
ye send US on: 

And, Waters, give us procreant strength. 3. 

The Waters be to us for drink, goddesses for aid 
and bliss: 

Let them stream to us health and wealth. 4. 

I beg the Floods to give us balm. 

These queens who rule o'er precious things. 

And have supreme control of men. 5. 

Within the Waters—Soma thus hath told me— 
dwell all balms that beal^ 

And Agni, he who blesseth all. 6. 

O Waters, teem with medicine 

to keep my body safe from harm , 

So that I long may see the stin. 7. 


Whatever siu is found in me, 

Whatever evil I have wrought* 

If I have lied or falsdy sworn. 

Waters, remove it far from me. 8. 

The Waters I this day have sought. 

And to their moisture have we come: 

O Agni, rich in milk, come thou. 

And with thy splendour cover me.* q. 

The waters are several times associated with honey and 
sometimes they appear to be identified with Soma> both in his 
heavenly and his terrestrial fonns.^ They are the soma- 
bringers; they bear the well -pressed soma-juice to Indra.* 
Soma is delighted, he is enraptured with them, as a young 

1 MoedaueU; VU., pp, Vir. 47. 1* 2j X. 30. 7-9, ij. 

* X. JO. IJ, 14. 
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mao with beautiful maidens, and the youthful damsels bow 
before the youth who comes to them.^ 

Apam Napat; 

This deity has only one whole hymn to himself. As his 
ngmp occuTs iu the A vesia he appears to have belonged to 
the Indo-lrantan period. Whatever he may have originally 
been based upon, and whether he was a snu-god* or a moon- 
god* nr a water-god* in the Indo-Iranian period, it appears 
to us to be quite beyond doubt that in the ^igveda at any 
rate, he stands for nothing else but the celestial form of Agni, 
born in the water-clouds in the forai of lightning,* and this 
for the fdUowing reasons: 

(i) his name means the ' son of waters and not simply 
* waters and a ' son of waters ' need not necessarily 
represent waters; 

{2) Agni is directly called ApStn Napat; * 

(3) like Apim Napit 'the son of waters', Agni is also 

called the embryo {garbha) of the waters;^ 

(4) the third form of Agni is often described as kindled in 

waters, the ocean, the udder of heaven, the lap 
of the waters * For the above three reasons, the 
remark of Macdonell that 'in fact the abode of 
the celestial Agtit in the waters is one of the best 
established points in Vcdic mythology'* is fully 
justified; 

(5) finally, the one hymn in which ApS^m Kapat is invoked 

states it in unambiguous words.'" 

He rises in the clouds and is clothed in lightning:" 
indestructible, he dwells in distant forts where lies and evil 

I X. J«. S-6. * Muller, dipt, TV. p, 410; NR., p, soo. 
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spirits reach him not youthful maidens kindle him whose 
food is oil, and goldea-edoured he shines forth in splendid 
beauty with his bright rays.* * Let us worship him, the 
friend of many, with sacrifices, reverence and oblations; 
providing him with fuel and food I make his back shine and 
1 estol him with f k hymns,' ® 

Trita Apiya: 

The name Trita goes back to the Indo-lranian period, but 
in the J^igveda Trita Aptya occupies quite an unimportant 
position, as he is not invoked independently in any hymn. 
The epithet apiya probably means ' watery' from ap ' water *, 
and MacdoncU thinks he represents 'the third (from tri 
"three", (I'l/ds^Gk, Tpitos) form of fire 

His main function was to help Indra in laying Vrtra ^ as 
well as Viivarupaj the three-headed son of Tva^tr,* and 
releasing the cows. He is also spoken of with Agni and the 
Maruts, while, in the ninth book, he is said to have prepared 
and purified soitiaJ 
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Matarih'an : 

This god is not celebrated independently in any hymn, and 
appears on the whole to be connected with Agni in some form 
or another, although there are passages in which he is distin¬ 
guished from him, as, e,g. when he is said to have brought 
Agni the adorable priest, the dwcUer in heaven.* Oldenberg 
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criticizes the opinion that Matari^van jg nothing but a form of 
Agnii and thinks he is simply the Prometheus of the ^{gv^da} 
Confxised notions about the functions of the gods are not 
rare in the ^igveda^ and therefore there is no reason to hold 
to either of these opinions csdusively of the other. Matari^- 
van may have been thought of as the cdestial farm of Agni 
(thus representing lightning)^ and aJso as a person who 
brought the hidden fire from heaven to earth." HoAveverj 
we feel incUued to favour the view which regards him primart- 
lyp as bis name to a certain extent indicates^ as a semi¬ 
divine being like Prometheus.'’ 

The word appears to be of a purely Indian formation and 
probably means ^ he who is formed in his mother ^ or * grow¬ 
ing in bis mother \ i*e.' the thunderbolt *.* In later litexatuie 
the word is regarded as a name of the wind.^ Say ana, 
however^ interpreted him as wind even in the 

and Hillebrandt supports this opinion.^ 
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Ahibtidhnya and Aja Ekapdd: 

Ahibudhnyap ^ the seq>eiit of the deepand Aja Ekapad are 
very closely connected, and both of them later become tw'oof 
the many names of Rudra or epithets of Siva. Abibudlmya 
was perhaps originally not different from Ahi Vrtra * although 
the former is invoked as a god. He is said to be bom in 
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water {abja), sitting in the bottom {budhita) of the streams 
in the spaces^ ^ and is prayed not to injure his worshippers, * 
Yaska interpretes budhtta as meaning ' air' * 

There are various suggestions as to what Aja Ekapad 
originally represented. Roth and Grassmann regarded him 
as a genius of the storm, Bloomfield and Victor Henry as a 
solar diety, Hardy as the moon, ■ the goat who goes alone 
and Macdoneli as ' a figurative designation of Ughtniag, 
alluding to the agile swiftness of the goat 
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CHAPTER XI 


TERRESTRIAL GODS 

WB iiave tiU now dealt with heavenly and atmospheric 
gods and with them we soared into the ethereal regions created 
by the imagination of the Vedic poets, but with the terres¬ 
trial gods we also come down to the mundane earth. It 
may be true that some of the most poetical hymns have 
been spoiled by the ritualistic turn given to them, but 
the portion of the which supplied ns with in¬ 

formation with regard to the above described gods is 
predominantly poetical. All the above gods are by their 
very nature detached from human esistence. Human 
relations^ powers as well as weaknesses, may have been 
attributed to them, they may have been regarded as super¬ 
vising the deeds of men, as blessing or cursing them, they 
may have been praised for altogether selfish ends, but nuth- 
out the instrumentality of the terrestrial gods, such as Agni, 
Brahmanaspati and Soma, they could never have become 
anything more than pure cieatuxes of fertile imagiuatiou. 

And this instrumentality of Agni, at any rate, is frankly 
expressed in the Bigveda itself, because he is repeatedly 
said to be the messenger between heaven and earth, betn-een 
men and gods. The Agni of the ^igveda is primarily the 
fire-altar on which the sacrifice is ofiered. It was by the 
side of this altar that the gods were invited to come in their 
chariots and sit down on the htia grass. It was through 
the smoke of the fire kindled on the altar by rubbing the 
two sticks that tlie offerings ascended to the Gods and the 
Fathers {pitr^)- In fact, the whole structure of early 
Indian religion was connected with fire and the offerings 
made in it. It was mainly these offerings and the pressing 
of the scma-juice that gave the heavenly gods their lasting 
character and immortality in the Hindu teUgiou. 

Thus, here we enter upon the very' foundation of 
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Brahmanisni and to some exteot even of the Vedic rdigi^n. 
Only 'to some cstenf of the Vedic tdigion, because Vie 
period thiougb which the Vedic religion cjctended consists in 
our opinion of two parts, rhe first one was of pure Nature- 
worship, when sacrifices were offered but were as yet only 
of secondary importance; and the second, when this poetic 
nature of the rcltgion began to diminish and when the 
hieratic religion began to overshadow the whole of the be¬ 
liefs and practices of the Vedic Indians. When the Veda 
was compiled, the balance had already swayed to the side of 
ritual, and this tendency was given.lasting permanence in the 
repeated references to sacrifice that we find scattered over 
the whole of the ^igvedci. 

This would explain the root cause of the two extremely 
divergent opinions held about the nature of Vedic religion. 
Some hold that it is sublime and purely poetical, others that 
it is a product of full-grown hieratic tendencies. Both of 
these can derive support from the same hymns, but both 
represent extremes and are wrong. It is, in fact, neither one 
nor the other. In our opinion, it represents a period when 
the old poetical, and therefore sublime, religion was drawing 
to a close, but when the unseemly sacerdotalism of the later 
time had not definitely appeared. 

/igifj 

Agni, ' fire is by far the most important terrestrial god 
and even statistically he is second only to Indra. The 
physical phenomenon of fire being always present before the 
poets, anthropomorphism in the case of Agni is not much 
developed, His bodily parts are often described, but they 
always have ' a dear reference to the phenomenon of terres¬ 
trial fire mainly in its sacrificial aspect*,^ Thus, he is said 
to be butter-formed,* butter-backed,* butter-haired,* butter¬ 
faced,* as issuing from butter,* and honey-tongued,'^ since 
butter and honey are regularly offered in fire at the sacrifice. 
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Agni is also called gkitanna ^ be whose food is batter ',^ 
and described with the followiag epithets : flame-haired and 
oil-clad;* daik-backed three- or sevea-tongued ; * seven- 
rayed and triple-^headed; ^ of golden or shining teeth ; ^ 
thousand-eyed/ bun died “cyed* and four-eyed; ® thousand- 
horned;*^ snioke-barmered ; etc. He is aU-devouring,** 
but wood, fuel, ghee and honey constitute his special food 
and melted butter his beverage, although, like other gods, he 
is fond of soma also. The poet says, ' I invoke Indra and 
Agni, the chief ^OJKfi^riiikers He is the sovereign of the 
woods,** who driven by the wind rushes through the woods 
like a bu 31 .*^ His bright, dear, purifying^ upward-going 
flames rise like a pillar in the sky and touch heaven with 
their topSn*® Like an elephant he consumes the trees.He 
is fair to behold—fair of face; of beautiful aspect — 
whito-liued, loud-voiced, and multiform.*® 

His brightness and his great power of consuming everj'- 
thing is often described. Resplendent Agni shines far and 
wide and with his gfeatness makes all things apparent.*® 
{Formerly) the world was swallowed and concealed in dark¬ 
ness (but) Agni w^as born and light was manifested. The 
deities, the broad earth and the heavens and plants, as w^ell 
as waters, glory in his friendship.*^ Kindled in the morning 
he rises like the suii, and chasing black night away he fills 
heaven, earth and air s mid-region.*® When the brightly- 
beaming Agni is kindled, the turbid darkness flies, the heaven 
becomes resplendent, up rises the celestial mom, and the sun, 
ascending great heights, beholds the good and bad deeds of 
mortfllsr*^ For his glory he is extolled !n the homes at eve 
and mom, he, whose statute is inviolate; decked with 
imperishable sheen, he shines refulgent like the stm, witli 
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bdlliauce acid fiery He is strong-jawed* as well as 

itjany-jawed and, possessed of sharp biimiog teeth,* the 
great coDSimier invades the forests and destroys them. 
The noise made by the roaring of his flames is compared 
with the roaring waves of the sea,* with thunder,* or the 
roaring of a bull • or a lion.® 

He is borne on a car of Ughtniog. which is shining, golden 
and lummoiis.“* It is drawn by beautiful, active, ruddy 
horses or mares which are butter-backed, wind-impelled, 
raind-yolced.’* A charioteer of the sacrifice, he brings the 
gods to the offering—Varuna from heaven, India from the 
sky, the Maruts from the air “—in bis car. 

Agui’s births are very variously described. He is said to 
be the wisest son of Dyaus “ or to have been generated by 
Dyaus,’* or by Dyaus and PrthivT,** or by the Dawns,'* or 
by Indra and Vi^nu.’* or again by the gods in general.'* 
He is often described as having a triple birth.'* The 
are said to have made him threefold,** with three heads,*' 
three tongues, three bodies and three stations; ** and this 
triple birth is in the itself esplained either as 

meaning that Agui was bom first in heaven, next among 
men and then in the waters,® with which corresponds the 
order of Agni's abodes, heaven, earth and waters ** or that 
he was boro first in houses, then at the base of great heaven, 
and thirdly in the womb of this atmosphere.® The three 
hirths appear to refer to the three manifestations of fire, viz,, 
the sun in heaven, lightning in the atmosphere, and men- 
kindled fire on the earth;® but what exactly was meant is 
not quite clear. One commentator, Sakapnni. holds the 
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above view * and there seems to be some justiGcatioi] for it, 
since Agni is found to be identified with the sun/ aud since 
the interpretation that the son of waters means the son 
of aerial waters in the form of lightning appears probable/ 
although we ate iudSned to think with Oldenberg^ that 
there is no direct and dear proof that in this connexion 
the word ' waters' raeaus aerial waters. Agni is often 
spoken of as bom in the highest heaven; but whether this 
should be taken to mean the sun or the lightning is doubt- 
fal/ If, however, we could maintain that it means the sun, 
the position of Sakapuni would be very much strengthened 
and would probably be accepted ; because in that case, there 
would be some similarity in the frequency with which each 
of the three births of Agni is referred to in the ^igveda, 
a thing which is otherwise wanting. 

The terrestrial form of Agni is referred to in different 
ways. From the primitive method of producing fire by 
rubbing two sticks together, he is said to have sprung from 
two mothers* as a new.-bom infant/and surprise is expres¬ 
sed at the fact that a living being should spring up from dry 
wood/ The two timber-sticks (arsHis) are, however, some¬ 
times spoken of as of opposite sex, the upper being the male 
and the lower the female/ Agni devours his parents as soon 
as he b bom/® He is also said to have seven mothers or 
to have been produced by tea maideos/’ the vigilant and 
youthful daughters of TvasHj” by which the ten fingers of 
the two bands appear to have been meant/* 

Secondly, be is very frequently called the ‘son* (smjiw, 
puira and once yuvan )' of strength' (saAasali). It moat prob¬ 
ably refers to the powerful friction that was necessary to 
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produce fire. Most authors accept this explanatiou* aod 
the passage * that Agni ‘ rubbed with strength * (saftaw) on 
the surface of the earth, is regarded as supporting this 
explanatiou .* 

Thirdly, he is spoken of as the ' son of herbs ‘ (sfirtwift 
* or as born in wood,* or again as the embryo 
of plants.* Professor Blacdonell remarks ' when he is called 
the embr>'0 of trees,^ or of trees as well as plants,* there 
may be a side-glance at the fire produced in forests by the 
friction of the boughs of trees/ * He is in addition called 
the ‘ navel' (JhifrAt) of the earth,'® probably referring to bis 
place on the altar. Since dre was to be produced everi' 
morning before the dawn, Agni is very often called the young¬ 
est," and because he is to be produced again and again he 
is also called the ever-youthful.'* At the same time, he is 
also called the ancient,'* because no sacrificer is older than 
he," and it was he who conducted the first sacrifice,** 

The above described triple character of Agni's birth, says 
Professor Hopkins, ’ is the oldest Indian trinity on which mneh 
of the mystical speculation of the Vedic age is basedand 
Professor Macdonell thinks a historical connexion between 
Agni’s three births in the three divisions of the universe and 
the later Hindu trinity of Brahma^Visnu-Siva probable, the 
intermediate link of devdopmeut being supplied by the triad, 
sun, wind and fire ; or aiiu, lodra and fire.'* 

Sometimes he is said to have only two births {dvijanvtan),^’’ 
the upper which is in heaven and the lower which is on the 
earth,'* thus alluding to the two-fold division of the universe. 
Agni is to be produced every morning, in every altar and in 
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every hotisep and eonsequently lie is spoken of as having 
many birtUs,^ As kindled in many places, he is q^oken of 
in the plural, but that a unity in its physical nature was 
perceived is dear from the passage which states that al¬ 
though "scattered in many places, he is one and the same 
king*.* This may have in some degree contributed to the 
later important ' conception of a unity, pervading the many 
manifestations of the divine 

The importance of sacrifice in the succeeding periods of the 
historj*' of Indian rdigions, makes it almost certain that 
the prominence of Agni in the is due to his most 

iutinxate eonneaioQ with the sacrifice rather than the im¬ 
portance of physical fire to early men. The creation of the 
god of fire and the worship offered to him, was undoubtedly 
due originally to the difficulty of obtaining, and to the ex¬ 
treme usefulness of fire iu pririiitive times j the Vedic Agni, 
however, soon outgrew this natural function of useftilDess 
as fire for ordinary human needs, and by the end of the 
^Ligvedic period became in the main the god of the sacrifice. 

^Epithets like gfhapali,^ lord of the house, which is faimd 
very frequentlyp and damunas^^ * domesticwhich are almost 
exclusively his, are probably the remnants of liis primitive 
significance.® He is called the first guest a 

guest in every house" an inimortal who has made his 
home among mortals" He is also called one or other 
of the following relations^ besides being called a kinsman** 
or the nearest kinsman father, brother,^* sou^^ and 
mother/* This lutimacy between men and Agni and his being 
constantly called a friend is a characteristic pcctiliar to him. 
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Nevertheless, the epithets may not be as primitive as 
they arc sometimes copsideied to fae.^ 

The chief and the most Important foncrion of Agm in the 
^igifsda is to officiate at the sacrifice. This is dearly 
brought out in the very first stanza irith which the first 
book opens, and the whole hymn b very ebaracteristic of 
him. 

Agni I praise, the household priest, i. 

God, minister of sacrifice. 

Invoker, best bestowing wealth. 

Agni is worthy to be praised 2. 

By present as he was by seers of old 
Blay be to ns conduct the gods. 


Through Agni may we riches gain, 3, 

And day by day prosperity 
Replete with fame and maaly sons. 

The worship and the sacrifice, 4. 

Guarded by Thee on every side. 

Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, wise 3 " 

And true, of most re^lendent fame. 

The god. come hither with the gods. 

Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 6. 

O Agni, on the pious man, 

That gift comes true, O Augiras, 

To thee, O Agni. day by day. 7. 

O thou illuminei of gloom, 

With thought we bearing homage come. 

To thee the lord of sacrifice, 8, 

The radiant guardian of the Law, 

That growest io thine own abode. 
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So likf! a father to his 9. 

Be easy of approach to tis; 

Agni, for weal abide ivith ns/ 

He is called the best • and tlie most ddlW ^ priest 
T 44, II. vipra, VI. IS- 4.) with pleasant toague:* but be¬ 
sides this generic designation he is also called the purohiia* 
'“domestic priest' or one who performs the duties that are 
specially assigned to the hoif,^ the * and the femAflwn ^ 

, priests. He is the most adorablCp the most eminent kotf 
* (priest) appointed not only by men but by gods also,* In 
some passages he is said to have been appointed by Manu.* 
As a priest he has to invoke or worship the gods, but the 
gods also honour luni in their turn three times a day/® In 
his power over the sacrificial rites Agni is supreme. He is 
the Idng/^ the sovereign lordp^* the directoTp^* as well as the 
supervisor/* the father*^'^ the charioteer atihvarat^in)^^^ 

aad the * banner of the sacrifice^ yxyAasya}. ^The 

priest, the best worshipper, is to be raised high by men's 
sacred oblations, so tliat he may secure the gracious favour 
of the gods/"* 

Besides being known as the first and the best priest, he is 
constantly called the messenger {duia} or the oblation-bcareT 
or vdhana)?'^ This office has been conferred upon 
him by gods as w^ell as by merip*® because he knows the 
paths between the earth and the heavea>“ the innermost 
recesses of heaven.^ He is thus a swift** envoy between 
heaven and earthp** between gods and men,** who announces 
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the hymns to the immortals and either brings the gods to the 
sacrilice * so that they may sit on the strewn kuSa grass* 
and partake of the offerings * or, receiving the oblations him¬ 
self, transmits them to the gods, who do not get esihilarated 
t'fil ejis they are brought by him. All the guileless immortal 
gods eat the oblations ofiered to them with Agui’s mouth,* 

Agai is specially rich in receiving epithets attributing 
wisdom. He is ‘ all-knowing ' (uthfflwtd)* and possessed 
of all knowledge' [vtivaverfas)* 'wise' (vidnan) ;■ 'wise’ 
{praketa),^ he encompasses all wisdom as the felly of the 
wheel * He is also tlie 6rst, the eminent, and the most 
gracious or 'the wisest’ (iwtifitfsfnfwfl) 'seer’ (ysf)!*' and 
' possessing the intelligence of a sage ’ ** he is him seif a 
great 'sage ' (Aswi) or an A sura among them,** The source 
of wisdom “ the hrst inventor of prayer,’* he is a hymn- 
inspirer,’* a thought-bestower,’’ He knows the rites and the 
sacrihees correctly, and knowing the proper seasons of the 
gods can rectify the mistakes of men.’® He is said to be 
elociueut’* and a 'sitter' ijaritf) who 'utters heavenly 
words ' “ The epithet jStavedat esplained as meaning ' he 
who knows all generations {viiva vaia janimd) is exclusively 
applied to Agni.** 

Attributes of power and victory which are more parti¬ 
cularly chaiacteristic of Indr a are, although much less fre¬ 
quently, applied to Agni also. He is said to be an Asura, a 
mighty 'monarch’ (sitwirJO, as strong as India;** he is 
also the Frfrfl-^ayer,** as well as the ' fort-destroyer ’ ** 
{purathdara}. He is invoked to drive away the Dasyus 
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with hb weajHJD and is said tn be a promoter of the Arya.^ 
Superior to all the gods in streagth** he is worshipped" by 
them, and men ttemble at the mighty deeds wliidi he per¬ 
formed in the days of yore/ Agni measttred out the realms 
of air, made the lucid spheres of heawn, and* keeper and 
guard of immortalityp he spread out all the worlds/ He 
has made the earth, the heaven and the wide hrmament." 
With his Home or his smoke he supported the vault of 
heaven, and with a hymn, heaven and earth/ Besides^ he 
created all that fiks, walks, stands^ or moves:® caused 
the sun to ascend the sky which he adorned with stars/ 

Agni is also a great benefactor of hmnanity, but, unlike 
Indra who mainly grants victory in battles and power over 
enemies, Agni being extraordinarily rich in material blessings, 
bestows all manner of wealth and material prosperity* This 
contrast can be illustrated by quoting the escact words used 
by the Vedic poets themselves, * India, the king supreme 
of earth and spacious heaven, is the lord of true power to be 
invoked in battle / while in a hymn to Savitr another poet 
sings: *Agni I first invoke for our prosperity.'^* The 
worshippers of Agni never lack prosperity. They become 
weal thy,“ since he commands aboudnnt wealth/® both In 
heaven and on the earth ; they live long,^^ because Agni is 
the lord, guardian and bestower of immortality ; and because 
all blessings issue from him as branches from a tree/® his 
worshippers are always blessed. They thus get abundant 
rich^, plenty of food, incomparable sons^® and deliverance 
from poverty, demons and all enemies generallyi whom he 
consumes like dry bushes**^ 
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■ For jatavcdas let us press the soma : 

May he consume the wealth of the malignant, 

May Agni carry us through all oar troubles. 

Through all grief as a boat across a river' 

{naveva sindhum)} 

In addition to bestowing general domestic welfare, Agni 
plays a very important part as a moral purifier and protec¬ 
tor, second only to that played by Vanina.* The eye* 
and guardian of mighty fta, the omnipresent beholder of tlie 
deeds of men, he the wise god can distinguish between the 
wisdom and folly of mortals.'* and so he is very frequently 
asked to keep men sinless, blameless, free from hatred of 
evil-minded enemies. 

' O Agni, whose face is turned in all directions (sifna- 
iomukha)* pardon, we pray, this sin of ours.* Forgive the 
<dn that we may have through thoughtlessness committed 
and declare us guiltless before Aditi.* 

* O Purifier,* may thy light chase our sins away * 

Preserve us, O Agni, from distress : 

Eternal God, consume our enemies with thy hottest 
dames. 

Be thou an tron fort, impregnable and strong, with a 
hundred walls for the protection of men ; 

O Infallible one, protect us eve and morn, day and 
night, from sorrow from sinJ* 

' O Agni, protect us from sinful men “ and bum up our 
enemies whom fiends protect. ** as thy beaming radiance 
boldly slayeth the darkness.' 

Besides these invocations for protection from mischievous 
enemies in general, Agni is often besought to expel the 
Raksases, to attack and annihilate the Yatudh&nas and the 
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MQradevaSp the lifeHiGvouiing monsters. In addition to 
tUe references to these demons—which it is probable thev 
were regarded as — ^there is a whole hymri of as many as 
twenty-five stanzas which is said to be addressed to Agni 
tak§oM " Agni the Rak^as-kUler It is qnite easy to connect 

Yatn with the modem vemacolar word jmdu and thus find 
a fully recognized class of persons called magicians on the 
evidence merely of the word Yatudh^as, In onr opinion» 
howevCTp both the Raksases and the Yatndhanas were evil 
spirits, the former being a genus of which the latter were a 
species,* and thus the latter word should notp in the ^igt^eda 
at any rate, be translated as " sorcerersIf the Yatudhatias 
then meant 'sorcerers* it would have to be supposed that 
the Vedic Indians abhorred and detested them more than 
anything else in the worid. and to speak of human beings, 
however evil-niindedt-along with the demons would be more 
than extraordinary. Then again, they would have to be 
declared as the eaters of human flesh and horses, as they 
are expressly stated to be.* It would be almost impossi^ 
ble to explain their entering the human body and their 
particular aversion for the sacrifice.^ On the other hand^ 
the opinion expressed above would do away with all the 
difficulties. 

Instances of drawing seemingly unassailable conclusions 
by translating a word loosely and sometimes even wrongly, 
are not rare in Vedic controversies. An interesting spechnea 
of this occurs in the book by Dr* Griswold.* Alter remark¬ 
ing that" anthropological researches have abundantly shown 
the large place that magic holds in the life of primitive 
man^* he quotes four passages bom the ^igveda which, he 
condudeSj indicate a strong belief in the magic speU* If the 
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important words in the pass£^es were correct translations of 
the original, the coDclusion would not be unjustifiable. But 
that is not the case- In the first passage the word agha- 
iathse is translated by ' on him of evil spdls but it properly 
means ■ those bent on mischief * or ' malevolent' or ' false ’ ; 
in the second, raksamnah is translated by ‘sorcerers’, 
which is undoubtedly incorrect. In the third passage, the 
word iaHisa which properly speaking means 'a hymn of 
praise ' is translated by the word * curse and io the fourth 
passage the word dttkSamsa is also translated by the same 
word. These translations, to say the least, are misleading. 
If this method were generally adopted, we could probably 
derive any meauitig that suits our argument. What we 
mean to point out here is, however, simply this, that there 
is not sufficient evidence in the Jiigvala to show that fire 
^vas used for express magical purposes. Nor is there clear 
evidence to show that the notion that the kindling of fixe 
exercised a magical infiuence on the sunrise existed in the 
^igveda, although it may probably be true to hold with 
Professor Macdonell, that it does not seem ‘to be entirely 
absent 

Soma 

To the praise of this god are devoted all the one hundred 
and fonrtcen hymns contained in book IX and about balf a 
dozen others found in other books. He forms a pair with four 
gods, Indra, Agni, Pusan and Rudra, and is thus invoked as a 
dual divinity in half a dozen more hymns. The number of 
hymns in which he is invoked gives Soma the third place in 
the ^igveda, the first two places being given to Indra and Agni. 

His physical basis, which are the soma plant and the juice, 
being always clear, anthropomorphism in the case of this 
god, as in the case of Agni, is not much advanced. We have 
already seen that this god seems to have belonged to at 
least the Indo-Iranian period, and his importance in the 
^igveda is due only to the importance oi the somu-sacrificc 
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itself > Soma was thus regarded as the ‘ soul of the sacrifice 
StmS yajnasyaJ 

The sacrificial importance of the plant soon gave it a high 
place in the vegetable kingdom and esficdally among herbs^ 
Soma is therefore said to have been born as the lord of plants.® 
or the plants arc said to have Soma as their king.* He is 
the * lord the wood ’ * {vanasptUi), as well as the generator 
of all plants.* The original home of the plant is said to te 
both on the earth and in heaven | but its celestial origin 
is particularly emphaazed. With reference to his terrestrial 
origin he is said to be lumjavata (produced on Slonnt 
llujavat}* or generally as 'growing or dwelling on the 
mountains *, parvaiapfdh or giriffU.’’ His place is also said 
to be in tbe highest heaven* from where he looks down on 
earth and regards all beings.* or from where he is spoken of as 
having been received by earth.^* The intoxicating juice is 
often called the * child of heaven He also occupies.^ or 
is the lord of/* or is purified in/* heaven and stands above 

all w’Orlds like the god Surya/* 

Soma is said to have been brought to the earth or 
given to Indra by an eagle, and this myth is frequently re¬ 
ferred to. The eagle or the falcon, iyena, swift as thought, 
going to heaven pierced the iron fortress, brought down the 
plant and gave it to tbe thunder-widder Indra/* 

Soma is also called a king in general, a king of the whole 
earth, of the gods and mortals, or of rivers only.*^ He is 
the lord of strengthening food, who swims in water ^^d 
roars in wood j the god of lofty ordinance, dear to the deities, 
friend of the gods.” the father of the earth and heaven.** 
Most of the description of this god, however, refers to the 
juice as it is being pressed out of the plant, and still more 
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particularly to its being Mteredj caised and poured from one 
vessel into the other, and to the eshiteating and stimulating 
effect that it produces in the drinker^ and especially in Indra, 
who is the greatest soiufl-drinker, 

IX. I- ^In stt'eetest and most gladdening stream flow i. 
pore, O Soma, on thy way. 

Pressed out for Indra, for his drink- 
Fiend-queller, friend of all men^ he hath with 2. 
the plank attained unto his place, his tron- 
fasliioned home. 

Flow onward with thy juice unto the banquet 4. 
of the mighty gods: 

Flow hither for out strength and fame/ 

IX. 61. 'Flow ouward then, who streiigthenedst Indra 22. 
to slaughter Vrtra, who 
Encompassed and stayed the mighty fioods, 

O Favamaua, hither bring great riches* and 26- 
destroy our foes: 

O ludta. grant heroic fame. 

Glorify us among the folk.^ 28. 

IX. 63. ‘ Drii.dng the Kaksases afar, O Soma, bellowing ^9* 

pour for us 

Most excellent and splendid strength. 

Soma* do thou secure for us the treasures of 30. 

the earth and heaven, 

Indra* all boons to be desired. 

The broad-based stone® is raised high to press the itdee 
out of the plant, and women learn its liring and falling 
motiotis. The churning-staff is bound with cords as a horse 
with reins and, tesontiding like the drums of victors, the mortar 
is prayed to press the sowu-juiee for Indra/ It was probably 
to be fotmd in every house, as a thing useful for domestic 
purposes.^ - The stones {gfdvdi^ah or mightier than 
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hcsivcns, press out the sowHiJj they milk the juice of the 
cows.“ 'With their grecu tinted mouths, the stones cry 
aloud to tis; they taste the offerwl food even before the 
kotar.'* ‘These stones, unwearied, uodecaying (ajflra^f), 
eternal {am/tyavah}, with ten conductors ten-fold girt, the 
well-pasttiied bulb, devour the branch of the red-coloured 
tree and bellowing loudly they call on Indra to come to the 
strong exliilarating drink which they have now found and 
effused in copious strcaxns,’ * 

The stones are said to be yoked by the two amis, or 
guided by ten reins, meaning the ten fingers/ 

'Pressed by the stones, with hymns, and graciously 
inclined, illuminating both the parents, heaven and 
earth, 

He flows in ordered season onward through the flceoe. 
a current of sweet juice still swelling day by day.'* 

The pressing, filtering and mixing were indeed the three 
stages in the preparation of the sacred drink which were 
supposed to be ritual istically very important. 

During the time of the ^igveda at least two distinct 
methods of pressing the juice out of the soinn plant appear 
to have been known, viz., with the ‘ mortar ’ {uliikhala or 
uUikhalaka) and with tiie ‘ pressing-stones ’ tgravanah). Both 
of these sets of instruments are considered important enough 
to be independently invoked like the gods. The former is 
invoked in part of the hymn I. 28, and the latter in three 
whole hymns, all of which, however, occur in the last book.* 

The juice—as well as the plant—Is said to be ' tawny' 
(Wi), ot 'brown' {babhru)^ or 'ruddy' (arttua), and is 
described as purified with the bauds, or by the ten fingers or 
by prayer or sometimes by the daughter of the sun/ The 
' sweet ’ [madiinfnat) * juice is either said to be pressed 
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or 'makcd' {dugdha).^ and the priests who press 
soma are called the Adhyar^-us* 

The soma-juice which is only just pressed, is consideted 
to be impure, since to be worthy of gcung to the feast of the 
gods it must be purified by filtering through the strainer of 
sheep’s wool.* This juice is then said to be * pure ' (ifwfdfta) 
or ‘blight’ {iud or iuJtra).* The drops falling from the 
strainer are often graphically described. Thej’’ are called the 
thousand-streamed Soma and are compared with race-horses, 
racing cars and armies moving in battle; * * with his thousand 
currents he speeds to the reservoir passing through the 
filter bellowing like a bull.’ ’ He is repeatedly asked to flow 
on; ■ on to Indra as a gladdening juice, most sweet, intelli¬ 
gent ; * ott to the realm of earth, on to the realm of heaven 
in thy righteous ways, on to win us strength.’ * 

IX, 106, O Indu, with thy streams, iu might, flow for the 7. 
banquet of the gods; 

Rich in wealth. Soma, in our beaker take thy 
place. 

Thy drops that swim in water have exalted India 8. 
to delight: 

The gods have drunk thee up for immortality. 

Stream opulence to us, ye drops of soma, 9. 
pressed and puiifled, 

Pouring down rain from heaven in floods and 
finding light. 

Soma, while filtered, with his w*ave flows through 10. 
the long wool of the sheep, 

Shouting while puiifled before the voice of song. 

These words are of very common occurrence and ate character¬ 
istic of the hjmos to Soma Pavamana. This epithet 
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* pAVdinitttt ’ is coosta ntly appli sd to SonB and probably 
means, * flowing clear' * or ■ cleansing' purifying ’ or ^ self* 
ptiiifying' as Dr. Griswold* takes it, and refers undoubted¬ 
ly to the process of filtration, 

Thiough the filter the soma flows into vats (droifa) * or jars 
(kafah),* where the juice is mixed with other things and thus 
formed into different nuxtures. It is muted with water as 
well as ghee, but the three mixtures to which the term 
tryaStr* refers are formed with milk, sour milk and barley, 
from which they are called the gaTijSir, dadhySUr and 
yavaiir.^ 

Soma's inBiuate cownesion with water in the form of 
rain, and with streams and oceans, is probably due to the 
fact tliat the juice is sometimes mixed with water. He is 
said to be the lord and king of streams,* or an oceanic 
king and god.^ ^iV aters are Soma s sisters, who 
follow hig ordinance.* He rules over rain, which he strives 
to win for men and which he actually streams from heaven.“ 
He is also said to dwell in the stream's wave.“ He is a 
youth among waters, their child, their embryo. He, the 
thousand-streamed increaser of water, was the first who 
spread the sea to the gods.'* 

Wlicn the immortal stimulant,'* is thus pressed by 

men and mixed with milk, all the gods desiring exhilaration 
drink it to gj^ln strength and become eihilamted.** All the 
gods love it.'* even the Fathers'* were stimulated to action 
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by drinking it, but of India it is the soul.^ Soma exhilarates 
Varuna, ViaoUi, Mitra, the Maruts, Viyu as weU as Heaven 
and Earth,* but he is repeatedly asked to Sow for India's 
sake. By drinkliig soauL, India gets intoxicated. In this 
intoxication he becomes irresistible* and slays all foes, 
but especially Vitra,* It was in the companionship of Soma 
that India performed most of his great deeds.* Through 
this constant assodation with India, Soma leceives some 
epithets which are peculiar to liidra and becomes a warrior 
to a certain extent.* Thos ho b called the Vrtra-slayer 
{vftrahan), or the fort^estroyer,* or a victor, unconquered 
in fight, bom for battle,* who had caused the sun to shine,* 
generated the two worlds and supported heaven,“ He is 
ever victorious and conquers every kiud of gift for bis 
worshippers.** With his sharp weapons'* be drives away 
and slays the goblins (hence called rak^ohan )—and other 
foes.** The epithet' slayer of the wicked ’ ts almost exclusive¬ 
ly hb,** Like India, Soma b also attended by the Maruts, 
who are said to milk the bull of heaven and to adorn the 
child when bom.** Himsell the best of charioteers, Sotaa 
drives in the same car as India. 

The medical properties of herbs were known to men from 
very early times, and Soma, tlie king of plants, was naturally 
thought to possess medical qualities of curing dbeases. A 
poet says: * When the sun rose up, 1 took some soma, the 
sick man's medicine';’* and another: ‘Soma doctors all 
sickness { bhi^akti ), the bl ind man sees, tfa e lame walks ’. ** The 
juice is also said to stimulate the voice, which Soma impels 
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as the rower his boat*‘ The juice is called amfia 

(thedraught of immortality) * and the gods drink it to attain 
immortality * He confers mnnortatity on the gods as well 
as men* 

The following passages * dearly bring ont the benefits 
that were believed to resntt from drinking soma : 

VTtL 48. 'I have partaken wisely of the sweet i, 
food 

That stirs good thoughts, best bauisher of 
trouble. 

The food round which at! deities and mortals, 

Calling it honey'inead, collect together.' 

' We have druiik Soma and become immor- 3, 
tal: 

We have attained the light the gods dis^ 
covered. 

What can hostility now do against us ? 

And what, immortal god, the spite of mor¬ 
tals?' 

■ Thou, as the guardian of our body, Soma, 9 a-b, 
surveying men, in every limb hast settled.’ 

' These glorious, freedom-giving drops, when 5, 
drunk by me, 

Have knit tny joints together as do thongs 
a car. 

May these protect me now from fracturing 
a limb. 

And may they ever keep me from disease 
remote.’ 

'The drop drunk deeply in our hearts, O iS a-t. 
Fathers, 

Us mortals that mortal god has entered.’ 
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• Away have fled those ailments and diseases - ii. 

The powers o£ darkness have been all 

affrighted. 

With mighty strength in ns has Soma 
mounted: 

We have arrived where men prolong exist¬ 
ence,* 

* King Soma, gracious be to us for wel- 8 a-b. 
fate: 

We ate thy devotees; of that be mind¬ 
ful.* 

Soma is many-eyed* and farseeing* and surveys aU ma¬ 
tures.* He knows the generations of the gods* and, priist 
among gods,» he assigns to them their portions in the 
sacrifice.' He is also called the * soul of the sacrifice *,^ he who 
protects wisdom or 'poetry* (* 5 ny«), n leader of poets, a 
seer among priests * * a protector of prayer'' The epithet 
vacaspaii'^ the * lord of speech *, is probably due to the beUef 
that Soma stimulates the voice.** He declares the law , be 
is true of speech as well as true of action,’* He is the 
wise seer,** the kavi, vipra, fsi, vicaksana and wondrous 

{adbhuta)}* 

Accoidiog to the sowie? w^is to be pressed thre^ 

times a day, and each pressing was allotted to a different god 
or gods. Indr a having, however, the liberty of monopoliEing 
all. The morning pressing belonged to Agni,** the one at 
noon to Indra *' and that in the evening to the H.bh us.” But 
the soma-offering was not either compulsory or fixed. It 

could be performed by anyone at his own free will, but 
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probably it was already so complicated atid espesslve that 
only the rich could aiford it* 

The word somat ia the BrahmanaSp the Upaaishads, and 
ip latex Sanskrit Uterature regiilatly means the moon. From ^ 

thiSp and from the fact that in some of the passages in the 
^igv^da itself the word signifies the physical mooDp 
HUlebrandt* had powerfully argued that s^ma meant the 
moon everywhere in the ^igvcda. This view was opposed 
by most Sanskrit scholars^ and in the extreme form in which 
the author had put it forward it appears to have been almost 
unanimously abandoded. It is now held that except in a few 
passages^ remfl everywhere in the fiigved^^ dearly refers to 
the plant and its juice and that its later identification with 
the moon was to a certain extent due to the belief in 
the immortality-bestowing quality of the juice, and to 
the belief that the juice which bestowed immortality (i.e. 
nectar) was found in the moon. It might have also been 
due to the fact that the soma plant was believed to be of 
celestial origin, but brought down to earth. 
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Bfhaspaii 

Brbaspati, who is invoked alone in eleven whole hymns and 
with Indra In tw^o others^ has already attained a prominent 
position in the Sigveda. He b dosely connected with 
prayer, ox rather with hymns, and is often invoked as Brahma- 
naspati, ' lord of prayer, (or hymns) '* He b also called the 
^ sage of sages- the supreme lord', ^ the controller', * the 
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leader' and tlie generator of hymns*^ From this conaes- 
ion with hymns he is naturally called a bmhnuin, * praying 
priest But he h also called pi 4 rohiia^' a " domestic priest 
a term which is more particularly applied to Agui, His song 
goes to heaven/ or he hlnisdf pronounces the hymn in which 
ludra, Varuua, MitiUp Aiyaman and the gods rejoice/ 

Through this connexion with the composition and the 
recitation of hymns which themselves formed an important 
part of the sacrifice* Brhaspati is associated with sacrifice and 
often identified with Agni. Thus the gods are said to have 
obtained their share of sacrifice from Brhaspati/ Brhas- 
pati again promotes the yoking of devotion* and without 
him sacrifice does not succeed/ Like Agni, Brhaspati is 
called the "son of strength*/ the AngiraSp^ and is said to 
bum the evil spirits or to ascend to the upper abodes^ 
to heaven/* In many passages, however* be is dUtingnished 
from Agni/* 

Brhaspati has also another and a totally different aspect. 
Here he appears as a great hero and a fighter^ described in 
the same terms as Indra, He is said to be great: and 
possessed of strength,*^ he is scatheless }* Mighty 

like the bull ** he cleaves the mountains/^ He roars like a 
lioiip^^ he roars loudly like a bull/* Thundering like heaven 
he discovered the dawn* the suu^ the cow and the hghtning.^* 
He bowed down the things that should he bowed down, 
stormed the forts of Samba ra and entered the mountain full 
of treasures,*” He was girt by frieuds, who cried in swan¬ 
like voice when be cleft the stony barriers and found the 
cows.** He thtis receives the epithets adribbii ** or durgahi ^ 
* monntain-rcDder *p and the ' cloud-god/« A 

victor* he is extolled in battle.** 

^ ri. I, 3, |6, 1^; I. t. 
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He is said to possess a ' sword of gold ’ {kitanyavaiii ^ and 
his terrible shining car is said to slay the foes, destroy the 
demons, bre^ open the stalls of cows and find the light,* 
He is also said to be armed with swift aod truly strung bow 
and excellent arrows * and with an iron axe.* But he can 
accomplish equally great deeds by means of a hymn. With 
a hyuiD he cleft Vala and drove the cows forth; dispelled 
darkness and made heavenly light manifest.* He is also 
said to be borne by strong horses of tawny hue.* 

He IS pure, holy, the first-born * a ‘ leader of riches' {rt- 
vatiya'i, healer of disease, possessor of wealth, tnereaser 
of store,* a good protector and kind prosperer.* He is also 
called lord of cattle and preparer of paths.** 

He chastises the spiteful,” but, possessed of all boons,*® he 
IS a friend ** and father to his worshippers.” A liberal ^ver, 
he is repeatedly implored to enable the worshippers to over¬ 
come aD difficulties, to prolong Hfe and grant other rewarda” 
He leads people with his good guidaiioo and protects them.** 

' He whose fire is kindled, whose prayer done and oblation 
offered shall conquer bis enemies.* *’ ‘ Thegodly shall subdue 
the godless, the worshipper shall share the meal of him 
who worships not.’ ’* ‘ He who worships the lord of hvmn, 
the father of the gods, with a faithful heart and offers an 
oblation obtains many blessings for himself and his clan.** 
There is hardly any other deity of the pigueda so 
obscure with regard to its original nature and so difficult 
to explain as Brhaspati. Although Hillebrandt *“ put for¬ 
ward the view that Brhaspati was the lord of planets and 
a persooification of the moon, which was also the view of 

Hardy,** Brhaspati does not appear to have had any phvsical 
basis.** ■ 
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But even if he represejated no phenomenon of nature, 
there must have been some idea behind bis formation into a 
god- It is, however, very difficult to determine this- I£ he 
shares some epithets belonging more particularly to Agni, and 
shows a close connexion with the sacrifice by being the 
* lord of prayer as attested by his second name Brahmanas- 
pati, almost ail the great deeds of India are attributed to 
him aod are described as having been performed by BThas- 
pati. Thns, on the one hand he appears to be a priestly 
god, and on the other like India to be a god of warlike 
strength- This confusion has aaturally led to different 
views- Thus Max Muller^ and others* considered him to 
be a form of Agni, Oldeobcrg^ and Kaegi* as an abstrac¬ 
tion of priestly action, while Hopkins * ioterptetiug him as 
the 'Lord of strength^, follows Weber and regards him as 
"a priestly abstraction of IndraOne of the oldest views 
was that of Roth, according to whom Brbaspati is a sacerdotal 
god and a direct personification of the power of devotion: 
while the most recent view is that of Professor l^facdonell 
who, calling him an abstract deity , regards him as an' indirect 
personification of the sacrificial aspect of AgniBut to 
regard him either as a direct peisonificatiom of prayer or 
devotion or an abstract deity representing prayer or 
' spell' ^—two views meaning very nearly the same thing— 
is to assign an exceptional position to Brhaspatt, since he 
would then be the only important abstract deity found in the 
oldest as well as the newest parts of the ^igueda. Prayer, 
or to be more accurate a well-composed hymn of praise, is 
undoubtedly regarded as both important and powerful but 
its personification to such an extent appears improbable. 

Nor can we believe that Brbaspati was from the beginning 
an indirect personification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni- 
This would be firstly to overlook many passages in which 

1 Vtdic Hymnr, XX-XII* p 94* 

X H. H. WiUou: Macdoii^lJH p. i04* 
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Brhaspati is distiaguisbed from Agni. secondly to leave the 
fact that he appears as a warlike god usaccowited for; and 
thirdly to take the improbable position of deny mg him an 
originally distinct and definite fnaction. But the third 
objectton will not be applicable if Professor MacdoneU’s 
view refers only to Brhaspati as he is found in the ^igveda 
and not to his original character. 

In our opinion, Brhaspati is an Indra-i^ed sacrificial deity, 
or a sacrificial deity made warlike on account of the looseness 
with which the Vedic gods are generally praised. Originally, 
he was a god who supervised the compo^tion and recitation 
of hymns. This being an important function in the sacrifice, 
he became connected witli the sacrifice, and also with Agni 
who was the chief sacrificial deity. This view is different 
from the view of Professor MacdoaeH, in that it does not 
make Brhaspati merely an aspect of Agni but an indepen¬ 
dent deity. He came to be associated with and to share the 
epithets of Agni, because the functions of both related to the 
same ^here of action, viz. the sacrifice. 
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Other terrestriat deities 

Pfthivl: 

Prithvi, the goddess of Earth, is not very important in the 
pigveda, and whatever importance she bad has been already 
dealt with in Chapter V. 
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Rivers: 

Among: other phenomctia of nature the Vedic poeta invoked 
rivers also. The hjinn X. 75. is said to be dedicated to 
rivers, aad the first stanza refers to them coUectlvely as 
sttpia sapta iriihd, ‘ triply seven and sevenwhile the fifth 
and the sixth mention the tributaries; but the rest of the 
hymn is really an invocation addressed only to the Sindhu. 
' Slndhn is said to surpass all streams In power, to whom the 
rivers run, as mothers to their calves, and who leads the 
streams as the king his army. Beaming with her might, she 
is rich in good steeds, in vigorous mares, in cars and robes 
and gold; she rushes ou roaring like a bull, like fioods of 
rain that fall thundering from the cloud.' ’ 

^ In another hymn (III. 33) the sister streams VipM and 
Sutudii are extolled. This hymn is in fact a dialogue 
between the two rivers and the sage Viiv5mitia.* The 
waters of the two rivers issuing from the bosom of the 
mountains hasten downwards; they, fiowing together, speed 
to the ocean as if on chariots. The thtinder-wielder India 
smote V'rtra and dug out channels for these rivers, and the 
deft-handed Savitr, the god, led them. Issuing from him 
they flow expauded.’ 

Although Sindhu is often mentioned in the hymus of the 
Rigveda, the river which is raentiooed and invoked of tenet 
is Sarasvatt.* The personificatiou also is more advanced in 
her case than in that of any other river, including Siudhu. 

' Among the rivers Sarasvsti stands alone in purity: surpas- 
siag others in greatness she goes from mountains to the 
ocean as if on a car.' * ' I will sing a lofty song to Sarasvatl, 
the diT.Tne among streams; I wifi exalt her with hymns and 
praises.’ ‘ ' Accept with gladness, Sarasvatl, these ofierings 
and this praise of ours, which we offer with adoration; 
placing us under thy dearest protection, may we approach 

' X, 7 $. 1-4* 7-*. 
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thee as a tree for shelter.' ‘ She is a purifier as well as the 
bestower of wealth, progcHy, protectiou aad liumortatity.’ 
She stimulates, dirsets and prospers the devotioos ot her 
w'orshippers, coaquers thdr enemies and destroys the re viler s 
of the gods.* The sevea-sisteied goddess {iaptasvasa devi), 
SarasvatT is said to have discovered the rivers; shining with 
might among the mighty she has made the five tribes 
prosper.* 

SarasvatT is often invoked with other gods such as Pusan 
aad lodra,’ but more particularly with the Maruts* who are 
said to be her friends; ^ and several times associated in the 
dpri or apra hymns with the sacrificial goddesses l|a and 
Bhfiratr, and sometimes also with Mahl and Hotia. In the 
Brihmanas she is identified with the goddess of ^eech, and 
in later Sanskrit literature she becomes the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom in general. 

Of what particular stream SarasvatT was the personifica¬ 
tion, is not certain. According to some® it may have been 
the Avestan river Haraquaiti ia Afghanistan, since the name 
Haraquaiti is identical with Sarasvati; or according to 
others® it may have merely meant a mighty stream, Max 
Muller,*® on the other hand, identified it with the small river 
SarasvatT, and Oldham ** considers it was originally a tribut¬ 
ary of the Sutudri (Sutlej), 

Hillebrandt ** on the other hand says SarasvatT in the 
Bigveda has three siguifications: 

1. Name des Flus$e$ in Amchoiun, 

2. Name des Flus$tt im Aladhyadeia. 

3. Sirom der itfaiicNs Vaitarani (i» einigen Fallen), 

‘ Vll. 9 S. i. * X, 30. 1*: Vir.95. a; r. 164. 40, 
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It is probable that tbe original persomfication was based 
on the liver in Afghanistan but later, when the personthca- 
ticm was slightly advanced, and its terrestrial counterpait 
was forgotten, Sarasvatl was considered to be a goddess 
representing a mighty streara. 

Later still, since SaiasvatT was, in tbe ^igueda, never 
completely dissociated from a river, the small river tn the 
MadhyadeSa was named after the goddess and was conse- 
qaestly considered sacred.^ If we accept this, most of tbe 
above views would be partially true. 

r A reverse east js atiio pfobablc, Tbe river 10117 hove been first 

nemetl and then tbe goddess sometbnea IdcnUfied wltb It. 


CHAPTER XII 


OTHER GODS, DEIFICATIONS AND DEMONS, 
AND ESCHATOLOGY 

and group ditHniiics 

Over axty bymn& of the ^igveda ate devoted to the 
praise of dual divinities forniiDg a group of some twelve gods 
as described above. These formations a re considered to have 
been based on the pair Dyav^ Prthivfp Heaven and Earth, 
the pair which to early thought appeared so indissolubly 
connected in nature, that the myth of their conjugal union 
is found widely diffused amoug primitive peoples and ba^ 
therefore probably-come down to the Veda from a period 
anterior to that immediately preceding the separation of the 
Indo-European races. Besides DySva edebrated 

iu six entire hymnSp the most importaut pairs are* Mitra- 
Vamnap India-Varuna and Indra^Agni. The names are 
combined as dual compounds. The characteristic feature of 
these hymns is, that the epithets and functions more properly 
belonging to one god are applied equally to the other. For 
example, although Indra is the chief Vrtra-slaycr and s&ma- 
drinfcer* these epithets ate applied to Agni as well as Varuna 
when they are associated with India. This custom of 
inviting gods in pairs must have considerably helped to 
render indistinct the powers and functions of the different 
gods, as well as advanced the conception which ultimately 
led to pantheism. 

There are again h3rmns in which more than two gods are 
invoked.^ They are not however, in this case, invoked 
collectively- The different stanzas in the hymn have differ¬ 
ent deities. These hymns were probably formed out of the 
remnants of half forgotten hymns. Otherwise it is difficult 

I I. n. 3J, 41; ni, 6 ^; VlH, go and imim, e.g. 113. Ijidrip 
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to understand why such unsystematic and arbitrary com¬ 
binations of gods ^ould be formed, although there exist¬ 
ed the conveiiieut practice of invoking any gods and any 
number of them, under the loose title of ‘all gods' {Viiv^- 
devas). 

Some forty hymns of the ^igueda are addressed to 
Fifycir&as* It appears almost certain that this device 
was suggested by the necessity of invoking all the gods 
to the sacridee.' By this means, the n ami ng of every gexi 
was easily dispensed with. But the VUvedeva-hymu^ do not 
show that the term was always used as comprehensively as 
its meauiiig indicates. The alidads are somethues couceived 
as a uanower group, being iavoked with other groups^ such 
as the Vasus and Adityas.® The gods ate sometimes invoked 
collectively, no particular name being meutioued : ' O ye all¬ 
gods, come hither and Listen to this mine invocation^ Be 
seated on this strewn grass. Approach all ye gods to him, 
who adoms yon with oblations full of oil+ May the sous of 
the iimnortal (or immortality] duly hear onr songs and may 
they show good favour towards us.*^ In other stanzas 
only a few definite gods appear to have been addressed. 
Thus in the same hymn quoted above (VI. 5:3) we find the 
words : * May Indra with the Marut bost^ with Tvas^* Mitra, 
Aryamaa, accept our laudation and enjoy these offering ol 
ours ; * and in stanza ifi, only Agtu and Parjanya are invoked+ 

AVe have already dealt with such group deities as the 
Maruts, sometimes called the Sndras and a few times invoked 


with their father Rudra ] and the Adityas, which in fact form a 
more or less compact and definite group of independeut gods^ 
Besides these we have the Vasus* who in the ^{gveda are 
specially connected with Indra, but in later literature have 
Agni as their leader-^ The ^Ibhns constitute a somewhat 
independent and an important group, but are really not 

I MacdancU. VM.p p. I^Q. Hcrpldn^, Rl„ p_ 
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higher gods. They are number of mythical beings not 
regarded as having the divine natiire flilty and originally 
Their most noteworthy characteristic appears to be their 
skill in fashioning {taks * to fashion 1 various things, such as 
a car for the A^vtns * the two bay steeds for Indra.’ an aU- 
stimulatiag, omniform and nectar-yielding cow for Brbaspati,* 
and the two worlds,* as well as prayer* and sacrificed 
They are thus the rivals of Tvastr* 

Goddesses 

We have already mentioned such goddesses as Prthivi, 
U^as, Sarasvatl and Edtrl, and of the remaining Vac is 
the only one of any importancei She is the personidca- 
tion of speech and is celebrated in one late hymn,* where 
she speaks highJy of her own greatness. There is also an¬ 
other hymnp* which Max Muller gives as being nominally 
dedicated to ^knowledge' but which Professor 

Macdouell rightly takes as an invocation of Vsacred speech as 
that of the Veda aud of Brahmins, not that of men in gene- 
lal But on the whole the goddesses play an insignificant 
part, and although we have some goddesses of the sacrifice 
such as IJa and MahT or Bharatl. they occupy no promineut 
place in the sacrifice and have hardly auy share in the 
government of the world. 

In addition to Puramdlil, we have three other goddes^s 
of plenty* vw, Dhisani, Ra^ka and Sinivill; while ArauyauT 
is the goddess of the forest. Some of the Vedic gods are 
supposed to have had wives, but beyond this we have no 
inform a ti on about them- The names are formed by adding 
the femiuine suffix -ani to the name of the god. Thus, 
Vatuna's wife is Varupani, India's, Indra^I- Agrti's wife 
is called AgnayJ aud that of the Alvins Aivin! (i.e. Sfiry^). 
The ^ wives of the gods' palnth) are also 

^ ibid, p. ijn * 1. fdi, j* rV, s. * 13. 10. 
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coUectively referred to. They have a promiDent place in the 
cult of the Bithmanas apart from the gods. 

AdUi :~There is however one goddess in the Bigv^da, who 
although not separately invoked is often incidentally cele¬ 
brated.^ It is difficult to class her in any of the divisions 
into which the Vedic gods are divided^ because she neither 
appears to have originally represented any physical pheno¬ 
menon, oor was she originally a purely abstract deity. She 
seems a singular instance of a purely mythological creation/ 
first conceived as the mother of the gods in general but 
later as the mother of those gods who received the metro¬ 
nymic epithet Aditya. The peculiar characteristic of freeing 
from sin and bondage may also have been early associated 
with her namep which appears to have meant ■ unbinding * 
^bondlessncss' {a-dUi from di-H [dd ^to bind '] * bhidiugl. 
and it is perhaps because of her name that she became the 
mother of those gods who possessed this quality of forgiv- 
ing, e.g. Vamna and Ihlitra. 

The motherhood of the gods and the quality of destroying 
sin and breaking bondage are in fact her tw'o most prmntnent 
characteristics. As the name shows, Adityas iu general are 
her sons (once however^ she is said to be their sister*), but 
she is also expressly spoken of as the mother of Mitra and 
Vanina/ and of Aryaman* and thence probably the mother 
of kings." Her sons are once spoken of as eight ^ and are 
said to be exceUent and powerful/ 

There is no doubt that she is younger than many of her 
sons and as such it is not to be wondered at that some 

1 SlllcddtlclJ, VAI.. p. T20. 
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epithets, ^hich more particularly belong to her sons, especially 
Vamtia and Mitra, are applied to her, Thus, like Mitra and 
VatTjria, she is bright, lurainous and a supporter of creatures; * 
and just as Varuna is the kiiig of all *, who encompasses the 
two worlds • so Aditt is extensive, a mistress of wide stalls * 

Varuna unties his penitent worshipper like a rope, and 
removes sin,* So Aditi also is implored to forgive sin,* to 
loosen the bonds of sin' or to release the worshipper like a 
tied thief* Like the luminous Adttyas. she is also eounected 
with light. Dawn is spoken of as her face, and her light, 
which is said to be Mmperishable ‘ {avadhra), is asked for. This 
more or less exhausts her description in the older parts of 
the 

In the later part of the I^igvcda, owing to the indefinite 
connotation of her name and the lack of physical basis, she 
becomes an object of mystical identifications and thus is 
made into a great cosmic deity.* Her motherhood and her 
being extensive like Prthivi had probably already prepared 
the ground for her identification with the earth, a thing of 
common occurrence in the TitUHtiyit Sathhitd and the Sata- 
patha Brdhmatfa}'* The gods again are said to have been 
born from Aditi, the waters and earth.“ She is however, 
mentioned with heaven and earth, which indicates that she 
was also distinguished from them both,''* Her identidcation 
with the sky at X. 63. 3. as hdd by Professor Macdonell, 
seems to be doubtful.” 

The culmination of Aditi’s identification with cosmic deities 
is, however, reached in the following passage, where she 
is a personification of universal nature ; ' Aditi b the sky ; 
Aditi is the atmosphere; Aditi is mother, father and son; 
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Aditi is all the gods and the five tribes; Aditi is whatever 
has been bom, Aditi is whatever shall be boru/^ 


Abslraci deities 


There are some deities which are generally known as 
abstract deities, and these can be divided into three classes. 

(i) First, the deities whose names are formed by adding the 
suffix if or iar and who, therefore, merely denote agency. As 
compared with the deities of the other two classes, the con¬ 
ception underlyiag these deities is much simpler and their 
abstract character much more elementary. It is much easier 
to attribute a certain act or function to some su|>erhumati or 
senu-hunjan power and, designating this power by a name 
which dearly indicates the perfO'rnianoe of that particular 
function, to form that power into a divimty, than either to 
separate and exalt to the position of an independent god a 
name which was originally only an epithet of some other god, 
or to personify a purely abstract quality. For this reason’ 
tte deities denoting agency may have preceded the coming 
into ezisteuce of the other two kinds of abstract deities. The 
same may be said of the gods whose names end in and 
have no connexion with any phenomenon.” 

Of these gods of agency the following names occur in the 
Bigveda, but excepting Tvaafr none of them holds a position 
of any importance : Tvastr, the 'fashioner' or * artificer *: 
DhStr, the ‘ creator'; VidhStf, the * disposer'; Dhlirtr, the 
■ supporter'; Tratr, the ' protector ’; and Netr, the • leader *. 

Although Tvas^ is not celebrated in an independent hymn, 
the name is often mentioned. It occurs about sixty-five 
times, about thirty times in books 11—IX and about thirty- 
five times in 1 and X. 

Thinking that, like other gods of the aigveda, Tvastr also 
may have onginally represented some phenomenon in nature, 
Kubn^ put forward the view that he was the sun, since 
he was called Savitr.^ With this view Hillebrandt^ agreed. 


^ L S9. 10. 

* Kahn's Zfilsckrtfi, p. 44^, 

B VM.. I. p. 517. 
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Imt it appears to faave been later abandoned Kuhn. 
Hardy * also regarded him as a solar deity , and Macdoitell ® 
does not think it ' unlikely that this, in a period anterior 
to the 9 igveda, represented the creative aspect of the sun's 
nature \ Ludwig* on the other hand, considers him to 
be a god of the year, while Oldenberg regarded him as a 
pure abstraction denoting a patticniar activity. In oilr 
Opinion, it is vain to seek for a phenomenon from which the 
conception of Tvastr was derived. He was from the begins 
ning an imaginary divine power, possessing great artistic 
s yin His greatest deed was to have fashioned a golden, 
thousand-pointed, hundred-edged bolt for India, and this is 
often referred to in connexion with him.* This making of 
the most powerful weapon of the most powerful god of the 
Bigveda was probably the primary reason of his coming to be 
regarded as a god. There is nothing in the Bigveda to prevent 
the assumption that TvastT was originally one who formed 
the bolt for Indra. To extol his wonderful craftsmanship still 
further, he w-as made the author of a new cup,® which con¬ 
tained the food of the aswi-as* or the beverage of the gods; * 
and he was said to sharpen the iron axe of Brahmanaspati.* 
He was thus called a skilful worker (sukjrt),^ possessing 
beautiful and skilful hands.'* The Vedic poets, not 
content with making Iiim the forger of inanimate things, 
made him the generator and nourisber of a great variety of 
creatures,'* He also begot Brhaspati ** and produced Agni ** 
as well as Indra.'* He adorned all beings with formand 
is often himself said to be omuUorm.** He develops the 
germ in the womb, is the shaper of human and animal forms 
and presides over generation.** Through his daughter 

r TOP., p. jQf, * VM., p. (17- » RV., «i. pp. jjjff. 

♦ 1 . 3a. a ; S 3 . 7; ej. 9: V. 3(. 4: VI, 17* 16: s. 4s. j; «tc. 

»i.sS.& *1.110.3. T I.iSr. sj nr.sj, s. 

® X. S3.9. " tU- > 4 - 13 . *® M- 13 : VI. 49. 9, 
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Saraiiyii, who with Vivasvat is the parent of the primeval 
twins Yams and YamT, he becomes the ancestor of the 
human race.^ It is probably for this reason that he ia 
called the first* or the first-born,* who knows the region* 
and goes to the place of the gods.* 

Somd is described as * the mead of Tvastr Like other 
gods Tvastr is also besought to grant wealth to his worship¬ 
pers, to delight in their hymns’^ and to confer long life." In 

later mythology he comes to be regarded as one of the 

Adityas, 

(2) The second eJass of abstract deities contains names 

which were originaUy epithets of other gods. Thus the word 
vUvakaritta^t occurs twice as an attribute, once of Indra * and 
once of the sQn,« but in the last book two whole hymns are 
dedicated to Vi^vakarman’s praise.” These hymns, which 
are doubtless of later origm, describe him as the all-seeiag 
generator of the earth aad the sky, who has eyes, arms and a 
face on every side. He is wise, energetic, the creator tdMiA) 
and the disposer ^ {vidMtS), He is also called our father, our 
generator {janitd) and disposer, who knows all places and 
^1 worlds, and who alone is the giver of names to the gods. 
He IS again the lord of speech (vSeaspaii), and a priest who 
ofifered all the worlds as a sacrifice. He is one who is swift 
a^hought,** 

y/ The word prapipati also occurs twice as an epithet, but 
later it becomes the name of the supreme god, Thus Savitr 
is descried as the supporter of heaven and prajapati of the 
world {divo dkarti bimvatmsya prajdpaHh) ” and in another 
place Soma is called prajapaii ^avamdnah prajspati^).^* Iq 
the font places in which the tvord occurs in the last book, it 

tie aome iXiftr is deriviNj. I» ouly w fomi of tht nmc iml Tkia fact 

nay to » cenaia extmt support the abo^c nsaumptliin, 

1 X, jy. I, j. t I, ,3. ,0 4 j ^ 

* 17 ^. 9 . * 11 . 1 . 9 . M.,r7,s,. 

*X,S. 6 . •vUl.Sy.a. »X, 170^ 4. 

i* The eoamolpt^cal oad philosophical iinport of ihi 
disciissed later. 
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lias dearly attaiaed to the position of the name of a god. 
In two of these, Prajapati is invoked to grant offspHng,^ 
while one passage speaks of him as making cows prolific.® 
Lastly be b invoked in the last stanza of the hymn, X. 121: 

* O Prajapati, none bnt thou is the lord over all these created 
things f may the desires with which we have invoked thee be 
fulfilled; may we be lords of riches 

(3) The third da^ of abstract deities consists of personi- 
ficatioas of abstract qualities. These in our opinion are the 
only proper abstract deities and they presuppose an advanced 
stage of thinking It does not appear probable that the 
creation of these deities had begun much before the end of 
the ^igvedic period. One of the reasons for holding this 
opinion is that they are found only in the last book of the 
J^i^veda and even here they do not attain to a position of 
any great importance. The fact that Aiamati, meaning 
‘ devotion ’ or ' piety occurs in the Jdiigveda as a personified 
deity, while in the Avesta we find Aimaiti as a genius of 
earth as well as wisdom, does not guarantee the condusion 
that the personification of abstract nouns goes back to the 
IndO'Iianiati period.* 

Of these Manyu (wrath) is the most important, since he 
is invoked in two whole hymns,* But here he represents the 
wrath of India in particular, rather than the abstract quality 
of anger. Indeed, he is the personification of Indra's con¬ 
crete wrath, aud not of all wrath in general. Thus he not 
only receives many of the attributes of India, but is actually 
said to have been India, He is the conqueror with whose 
aid the worshippers hope to conquer the Arya and the D^sa. 
He is the slayer of foes, of Vrtra and Dasytt; the wielder of 
thunder, he is girt by Maruts, He is also called the victor, 
the subduer, the queUer of foes and one possessed of perfect 
^lendour, Uigbtier than the mighty, he is worshipped by 

> X, 55.43 *X. n^. 4 , 
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tribes of men and invoked to bring all kinds of riches and 
distribute enemies’ possessions. He is once called the thunder¬ 
bolt, vajra. 

With Sraddha, who is invoked in one short hymn,’ the case 
is slightly dtfierent. She is iu fact a pure deification of the 
abstract quality of faith. * By Faith is Agni kindledj by 
Faith is oblation offered,’ by Faith one obtains wealth. 

■ We invoke Srnddha in the morning, Sraddha at mid-day as 
well as at the setting of the sun. O Sraddba, may we be full 
of faith t Guarded by Vayu, even the gods offering sacrifice 
worship Sraddha,* 

Other unimportant instances of this class arei Anumati, 

* Favour ‘ (of the gods) : Nirrti, * Decease' or ' Dissolutiona 
personification which appears to preside over death; Asuniti, 

‘ Spirit-life *, invoked to bestow long life, strength and nourish¬ 
ment ; and Aramati, * Devotion' or ‘ Piety 

Other Dsijicationi 

The Rigvedic Indians also had a few deities of the tutelary 
order, ^ guardians watching over the welfare of house or field 
like Vasto?-pati, 'Lord of the dwellingK^etrasya-pari , 

‘ Ixird of the field and Slta, the ' Furrow ’. 

The poets of the deified not only the things and 

phenomena of nature, but equally welt men, auimals and 
inanimate thio^. The deification of men, however, was limited 
to ancient seers and sages, among whom the foUowing names 
occur; Manu, son of Vivas vat, the institutor of sacrifice ; 
Atharvan, the ancient fire-priest ; DadhyaSc, Atri, Kanva, 
Kutsa and Kavya The Angirases and Bbrgus, on the 

other hand, ate more frequently referred to iu the plural as 
denoting families or groups of aucieut seers, Professor 
Macdouell's remarks on this point are worth quoting ; 

Most of these deified ancestors ' seem,,.. to have been ei^er 
actual men of bygone days or to have been proiected into 
the past to represent the first progenitors of actually lii^ng 
men. The deeds attributed to them are partly historical 

* Hacdooett, VR„ p. fioS* , 
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re mnisceoces, partly s^tiolo^cal myths, aad partly poetical 
creations. By association with the gods they axe often drawn 
into participation in the mythological actions — ^such as the 
winning of the sun—on which the order of natttre is foimded. 
Most of what is told about the priestly ancestors is intended 
to furnish evidence of sacerdotal art and power, which are 
therefore treated supercaturaUy. It is not likely that they 
represent powers of nature and are faded gods come down to 
earth/* 

The deification of the horse as a separate divine being 
occupies a prominent position in the ^igt;eia, and we have 
as mauy as four concrete examples of this: viz, Dadhikia, 
Tarksya, Paidva and Eta^a. Dadhikrg is sometimes called 
Dadhikravan and is invoked in four hymns/ All the good 
qualities of a steed, such as swiftness and lustre, are attri¬ 
buted to him, but he also performs heroic deeds, such as 
destroying the Dasyus-* He is invoked with the Dawn* to¬ 
gether with the Alvins and Agni, but he is invoked first/ 
The view of Ludwig, Pischel, von Bradke and Oldcnberg, 
according to which ‘ Dadhtkra was not a deity, but an actual 
horse, famous as a racer ox charger which received divine 
honours' , is pr^erabte to that of Roth and Grassmanu, ‘ who 
think that Dadhikra represents in the form of a steed the 
circling ball of the sun'/ Hymn X, 178 is dedicated to 
Tarksya, and bis might and speed are praised. Naighantuka 
gives both these names, viz. Dadhikrh and Tarksya as syno¬ 
nyms of ‘ horse */ 

Paidva is a mythical steed, so called because the ASvins 
were believed to have brought it to Pedu/ He is said to be 
praiseworthy • and is called abihan}^ 

In the Rsgvciia the word elaia is sometimes used as an 
adjective, mcanitig ■ swiftand sometimes as a noun, 

1 Macdo&ell, VM.. p. J47; 01 dcDfaeT]g espressed the inioe optnlOD, RV,, 
PP* 

« IV. 39-4OJ Vir, 44. • IV. 38, 1-3. 
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meaning ' horse When used in the pltual it denotes the 
horses of the stin>^ On the whole he appears to be connected 
with the sun. ' The swift god Ktaja draws the bright form 
of the sun; it is he who brought the wheel of the sun • 
Some passages* show that 'horse* was considered to 
be symbolical of the sun and fire, which is more especially 
the case io later literature* 

Although a number of gods (and especially Indra) are 
often called bulb, in order to describe their powerfulness and 
impetuosity, aud although a bull plays some part in the myth 
of Mudgala and Mudgalanl,* it does not appear as a god, and 
the case b not much different even with regard to the cow. 
The cow certainly plays an estraordJiiarily important part 
in both the life and mythology of the Rigvedic Indians, but 
direct d^cation appears wanting. And indeed, there seems 
to be in the ^igveda no trace of the worship of animals 
as such. We certainly have horse-gods, but this does 
not mean that the worship of any earthly horse was pre¬ 
valent, but that some horses were considered to be gods 
simply because they were associated with gods. There is 
not only nothing unnatural in regarding things or animals 
which are connected with or belong to superhuman beings as 
divine, but it is a logical nec^sity, at any rate at that stage 
of mental development. If the gods are divine beings, 
the animals which are associated with or belong to these gods 
must also be divine. In the I ado-Ary an religion, the worship 
of animals, like that of idols, is deetdediy a later innovation. 
The horse and the cow may have been regarded with respect, 
since they were useful and are noble but this 

respect did not amount to attributing that degree of sacred- 
ness which is necessary for worship,’ Nor is there any 
trace of serpent-worship in the ^igveda. Other animals, 

I V11.6».3;S. 37.j:4?,7. * va,«. 14 . 

» I. Ml, ij:V. jr. []. * vn. ??. 3; i.fij.3. 
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such as the go&t, the ass, the monkey, the dog. the boar and 
the eagle stand in more or less the same position. 

They are all of them creatures of poetical fancy, created 
for the sake of mytholc^y^ From the evidence of the 
^igv^da it appears that the gods were on the whole an- 
thropomorphiCp and esseepting the two doubtful names, Aja- 
ekapad and Ahibudnya. the notion of gods possessing animal 
or senit'-ani mal forms ts absent This is even true in the 
case of the deification of inanimate objects, e.g* mountains 
as we shah see below. 

But although animals do not seem to have been wor- 
^bipped, there are in the a few tribal nanies which 

are derived from the trames of animals and plants- VVe have 
the Matsyas {fishes), the Ajas (goats) and the Sigrns (horse¬ 
radishes) :* and Ka^yapa (a tortoise)* occurs as the name 
of a seer. The conclusion has naturally been drawn * that 
these are possibly the survivals of totemism or the belief in 
the descent of the human race or of individual tribes or 
families from animals or plants V, It was* however, seriously 
cjuestioaed by Hopkins,* and Professor ICeith*^ after prov¬ 
ing that the theory of the esdstence of totemism is un¬ 
necessary to explain the facts of the Soma sacttfice, sums up 
the whole position as follows t 
^...in the Vedic rdigion totemism has very little to 
adduce in its support. The use of beast or vegetable names 
for people is valueless as evidence, since the names may be 
in some cases mere nicknameSj in some derived from the use 
of a symbol of a terrible or cunning or a useful animal or 
plant as a badge, to impart the peculiar quality it pf}ssesses 
to the wearer, without implying any blood relation.* 


1 The mon-ijgera u«nr in VS, XXX. 8; Klllr 2. 4. a. cf. 
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He further adds : ' The late meution of the ^atap&lha Brah- 
matia (\TI, 5, i, 5) m coauexion with Prai3.pati's form as a tor^ 
toise, that men say that all beings are the children of the tor^ 
toise (Raiyapa, which is identlhed with Kurma) is a mere piece 
of priestly speculation, and gives no trace of a real descent, 
even if descent alone were valid evidence of totemism. We 
do not hear that Rg^yapas worshipped tortoises or ate them 
sacramentally 01 did anything special with regard to them.* * 
We have nest to deal with deified terrestrial objects. The 
powers and attributes of personified rivets have already 
been described. In addition, mountains {parvaia) are con¬ 
ceived as divine powers and are invoked as manly, firmly 
fixed, rejoicing in plenty.* Parvata again forms a dual 
divinity with Indra himself (ladrgparvatg) * and they who 
drive iu a great car are prayed to come to the offering.* 
Professor Macdonell truly remarks; ' Here Parvata seems to 
be a mountain god, conceived anthropologically as a com¬ 
panion of Indra.'* This opinion seems equally true iu 
the deification of plants (f^adhi), large trees (Vauaspati, 
' lord of the forest' but more probably * lord of all vegeta¬ 
tion 'J, forests (Aranyini), as wdl as the sacrificial post, the 
pressing stones and weapons; and this is dear from what is 
said of these deities in the Bigveda. Thus O^dhi are called 
mothers and goddesses;* AranyfiuT invoked at X. 146 as 
an independent jungle goddess, is in her deification in no 
way dissimilar to other goddesses of the (ligveda, e.g. F^ivi 
or U;as; the sacrificial posts* are themselves called gods, 
and as gods they are said to go to the gods;* while the 
pres^ng stones fgravan or ain'*) described as immortal, 
unaging and more mighty even than heaven, are invoked to 
drive away demons and destruction and to bestow wealth 
and ofispring.'* 

I TS., loc, D- 4 * where Lhc author rematki Ehut ' fonnei" 

view tlwt the Greek traces totemum prove it fdt aa^ Avya.n race 1^ no 
Soever cogent *, * III. 54. so, 
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D^monohgy of ihi ^tgvcda 

The demons of the ^igv^da include the enemies, of gods 
as wen as of men. The Panis and Vrtms aie for esampLe the 
enemies of the gods in general, but more paxticulacly of 
India; while the dark aborigines and terrestria! gobiius 
are the enemies of men. Owing, however, to constant 
invocations of gods to come to thdr aid and destroy the 
foes of men, there has come about a cnrions interchange of 
terms between the enemies of gods and those of men. Thus 
the word Dasa or Dasyu, which properly denoted the human 
foes of the Vedic Indians, comes to signify aerial demons, the 
enemies of gods, while the term Vriras comes to denote the 
Dasyus who waged constant war against tb<^ Aryan in¬ 
vaders, 

A sums 1 —"This class of demons is historically the most 
important I but in the ^igveda the word occurs in the sense 
of a demon only a few times. In the great majority of 
cases the w^ord is used iu the singular and means a great or 
supreme god. It appears that the chauge of meaniug took 
place when the period of the was drawing to a 

close, but how the change came about is almost impossible 
even to guess* SimilaT difficulty is esperionced iu the case 
of the word rfaffra, which comes to mean a demon in the 
A v&sia. 

The passages in which the word is used in the siugular 
and means a demon, are where the epithet &sum/mn 
' Asura-sJayer * is applied to ludra, Agni, and the sun.^ Iu 
four passages/ the word is used in the plural and denotes 
the enemies of gods in general, as is the case throughout the 
later Vedic literature. 

Pattis :—The Fanis were a group of demons of the upper 
air, enemies primarily of Indra, bat secondarily of Somip 
Agdi, Brbaspati and the Angirases also. The word is 
oftener found in the plural but sometimes also iu the 
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singular, as representative of the gtotip. The Paais are very 
tntimatdy connected with cows, which arc espiessly men¬ 
tioned or implied in nearly every passage where they occur, 
and which are spoken of as their wealth or treasure,^ These 
cows refer either to the rays of light or streams of water 
which fall in the shape of rain. Hymn X. loS is a i^aloguc 
between Sammli, the bound of the gods, or of India and the 
Pams. 

Dasai or DaryusThese are primarily the foes of men, but 
the words are also used to denote the atmospheric demons, 
as, for example, wheu they are contrasted with the foes of 
the gods,* or when they are spoken of as cast down by 
India while endeavouring to scale heaven.’ On the other 
hand, the epithet dasyuhan * applied to India refers to the 
aborigines. 

Besides the group of demons called Dksas or Dasyns, there 
are individual Dilsas who appear as powerful enemies of go^ 
and men. Thus Sosna, who has horns’ and strong forts,’ 
is the chief enem3' of Kutsa. India, however, conquers him 
for the sake of Kutsa,’ In bis conflict with Indra, Su^na 
moves in darkness,’ but India shatters his forts and releases 
the heavenly waters ’ 

^amhara :—^The DSsa Sambaia is said to have ninety, 
ninety-nine^* or a hundred” forts, and to dwell in the 
mountains.” Indra discovered him and struck him down 
from the mountain,** Once Bibaspati also b said to have 
deft the forts of Sambara and then to have entered the 
mountain fnll of treasute.*’ 

Pipru \—The Dasa Pipiu, or the wily Asnra Pipm as he 
is once caUed,” was the enemy of ' Indra's prot^e ^Ijbvan, 

I X. 10#; vr. J9. s; II. i4 6; IX, iii.i. 
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who offers to India and is aided by him in tbe 

conflict India shattered his forts * and conquered him.® 

Namuci :—Indra is also several times said to have slain * or 
struck down* the wily Dasa KTamuci.' There are several 
other names of demons found in tire ^igveda. such as Dhuni 
and Cumuri, Vardn, Drbhlka, Rudlukr^, etc, 

The earliest Rigvcdic notion of a conOict between gods 
and demons appears to have been a kind of a duel between a 
single god and a single demon. It, however, became usual 
for India to have some other god, or the Maruts, as hb com¬ 
panions in ihb light. Then, besides the individual demous 
there were groups of them such as the Fanis and the Dasyus. 
These two things probably led to the later view found in the 
BrShmapas according to which the gods and the demons 
formed two opposing hosts and fought as such. In the 
^tgveda there are about half a dosen individual atmospheric 
demons against whom India, or much less frequently some 
others, waged war and whom he vauquished. 

V^tra: —-Vrtra. the chief adversary of ludxa, is by far 
the greatest aad the most importaut of them all. The 
slayiug of Vrtra is the greatest deed of Indra aud hence 
‘ Vrtra-slayer t/firafiatt, becomes his most distinctive epithet. 
Vrtra is believed to have the form of a seipent 
to be without feet or hands,* and hb head b said to be 
pierced by Indra," He has thunder, lightning, haU aud 
mist at his disposal.** Uke other demons Vrtra also has 
ninety-nine fortresses ’* which Indra shatters when he slays 
him.“ Vrtra’s chief evil deed is to encompass and prevent 
the waters from flowing, and it is by slaying Vrtra, that 
Indra releases the waters** or the rivers” that were thus 
encompassed (u/fdM).'* 

Vrtra has a mother named Danu and she is compared ^vith 
a cow,** The word Dauaya, which is clearly a metronymic 

) »*cdoatil. V 3 J., p. jf)i. t tv, js. 13. 
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fotTtt from Danu, therefore refers to Vftra.’ In later m^'- 
thology, however, it comes to denote a demon in general. 
Thus we often find the Devas fighting against the Da»avrts, 

As remarked above, the word Vrtra sometimes denotea the 
terrestrial foes, just as the word DSsas or Dasyus is used in 
the spmse of aetia] demons, IlUistrations of the former are 
found in passages where Atyas and D^sas arc distinguished 
as two kinds of Vrtras.* Illustrations of the latter have 
already been given. 

Vula :—Vala is said to be the protector of cows (raAjtlarsrt 
dugitamti(\ and to possess castles which were forced open by 
India, In hymn X. 68, which is dedicated to Brhaspati, 
Vala is referred to as many as four times. Brba^ati is said 
to have deft through the weapon of Vala with fiery lightning 
and to have gathered the cows of Vala as wind gathers the 
clouds. For these cows taken by Brhaspati Vala tnoumed, 
as trees whose foliage is robbed by winter.* In certain 
passages the word appears to mean a ' caveFor example, 
when Indra is said to have driven out the cows, and opened 
the vala' or the aperture of the vala containing cows.* Indra 
is once called valamrttja the 'breaker of Vala',* in the 
^igveda, while in the post-Vedic literature the epithet 
valabhid is frequently applied to him.^ 

Other demon foes of Indra are: Arbuda, described as a 
wily beast,* who was cast down or trod down with his foot 
or pierced with ice by India;* ViSva-rupa, a three-headed 
demon, son of Tva^tr, who was slain by Indra and Trita 
together;** Svarbhanu the 'demoniac being' {asura) who is 
said to have eclipsed the sun with darkness; “ and Urana, a 
demon of ninety-nine arms who was stain by Indra.** 

Lastly, we have the evil spirits which surround the every¬ 
day life of man. They are as a whole unconnected with the 

1 e.g. V. 39.4: II. II. 10. 
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phenomena or forces of nature, seeming partly at least to be 
derived from the spirit of dead enemies.^ 

Raksases :—The Raksases are terrestrial goblins which 
haunt places and torment mankind. They are veiy fre¬ 
quently referred to. and gods are invoked to destroy them, 
Like ghosts they were creatures of darkness,* and since Agni 
was the only effective dispeller of darkness at night, he was 
regarded as a protector from the Rak^ases* and was given the 
characteristic epithet of Raksohan, the 'slayer of Rak^ases'. 
Agui is often invoked to burn the evil spirits. But this is 
only a poetic way of saying that Agni is the enemy of the 
Raksases and destroys them. 

In two hymns [Vir. 104: 10. 87) we find another term 
used, Yktu and VltudMua. Sometimes it appears to be co¬ 
extensive in meaning with the word rak^as. It is also 
probable that here rak^AS expresses the genus and yatu the 
spedes.' but in later Sanskrit literature denotes evil 

spirits in general. The word yaiudhatta could not have had 
any connexion with magic. We do find words like yaiutnat, 
yatumdvat, but here yitu probably meant nothing more than 
'evil power*. Yatu indeed comes to mean *a magician ’ or 
‘ sorcerer * in the Aveita, and we have the word^ddn * magic * 
in Indian vernaculars, but this was not in our opinion the 
original meaning of the word. Originally it meant the oppo¬ 
site of nwya,* the wondrous, mysteriously great power posses¬ 
sed by a god, and^since the gods were always regarded 
as benevolent—used for good purposes. Yatu on the other 
hand was the power possessed by demons or evil spirits 
for troubling mankind. The change of meaning from ' evil 
power ’ to * magic ’ does not appear to be improbable. 

These demons are believed to be capable of assumiag the 
shapes of human beings or of animals. They eat the fiesh 

\ p. 164, > Pdl 4 >dHfi 104. iS. 
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of men and horses, drink up the milk of cows and destroy 
offspilag- They also enter mto the wotshlpper and Agni is 
prayed to prevent them from doing this. They are parti¬ 
cularly inimical towards saciiHce^ They throw the offering 
into coufttsioD ^ and are haters of sacrifice.^ Agni is be¬ 
sought to consume them and thus protect the sacrifice 
from curac*® 

PiSacas :—These constitute au important class of terrestrial 
fiends in later literature^ but in the ^tigv^ia the name occurs 
only once.* Here India is invoked to crush the ydlow- 
peaked {piiaf^abki^lim)^ watery (amAAfwm) Pi^cL and to 
strike down every Rak;as.'^ 

There are in addition two other groups of demons which 
are much less promineut, The ArAtis are the demons of 
"illibeiality* (A-rfi/i] and the Drubs axe the 'injurious' 
demous. The latter group goes back to the Indo-Xrauian 
period. 

1 VILi04,2», 
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CHAPTER sail 


VEDIC GODS GEISTERALLY: COSMOGONY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

I. Thi Vedic God$ ggiMratty 

Tbm above description of the gods of the Sigi’edit shows 
that they are, like the gods of the preceding periods, afoiple 
deifications of the natural phenomena, and on the whole the 
degree of anthropomorphism to which they have attained is 
incipient and their physical bases in most cases apparent. 
The powers and functions attributed to them arc merely a 
poetical lepresentatioa of the activities and manifestations of 
the physical phenomena for which they stand. Thus Profes¬ 
sor BJoom£eld ' correctly observed, that ' many of the gods 
of the Veda ate scarcely more than half persons, their other 
half being an active force of nature *. 

The older conception with regard to the origin of gods 
appears to be that they were the children of Heaven and 
Karth, but in general the ideas concerning the origin or birth 
of gods are lacking in consistency and definiteness. Thus, 
Usas, the ’ Dawn is also called the mother of the gods 
' devinatii maid ’* and Aditi and Dak^ appear to have been 
regarded as universal parents in two passages.* Brahmana- 
spati again is the father of the gods, ' devdndih pitaram ‘ *; 
while Soma, the skilfui generator of the gods,* is expressly 
mentioned to have prodnced Agni, Surya, Indra and Vifpu, 
as well as Heaven and Earth.* The relationship of a father 
and son between the different gods is also frequentty estab¬ 
lished, while many gods are believed to have been produced 
by gods in general,* 

t RV.,p.S9. 
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In the Bi^veda, the gods are often called immortal 
[amriih),'' httt passages, such as 'the gods drank soma for 
immortality*,* 'Soma confers immortality on the gods*,* 
show that they were probably not always regarded to be so. 
They are also said to have received immortality as a gift 
from Agni* or Savitr,* or attained it themselves by some 
means,* The fact that almost every god is said to be born in 
some way or the other, and born of or generated by some god 
or gods, probably indicates that, originally at any rate, the 
gods were not regarded as being without beginning or self- 
existent.* Max Muller* remarks, that 'passages in which 
the birth of certain gods is mentioned have a physical mean¬ 
ing: they refer to the birth ol the day, the risiDg of the sun, 
the return of the year'; but it is impossible to make this 
explanation applicable everywhere; for example, when Soma 
is said to have generated Heaven and Earth. The truth 
rather appears to be, that the early gigvedic poets had no 
dear and definite notion on the matter. 

Once the gods are ^ken of as great and small, young and 
old,* and the phrase purvi dtvd^ (former gods) occurs a few 
times,** This seems to indicate that all the gods were not 
conceived as having come into existence at the same time 
and that different generatioos of the gods were believed iu.’^ 
In one passage however we read: 

m hi VO asti arbhako divaso na kufndrakalifvihie tato- 
ma}$aniafi it 

'Amongst you, Q gods, there is none who is small or 
young. You are all (equally) great.* “ 

nsuolly t]]« WMtS of UitdTq, bie olio tojd to IwTe boEa bBfotteu bjT Ayiil 
( 1 , 71 , 8 ). 
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The character and powers of these gods, as wc have seeri, 
vary considerably, but they are almost exclusi^^ely bene¬ 
volent.They receive the praises and worship from their 
worshippers, while they ruie the world and control the pheno¬ 
mena of nature* When they are lauded in well-fashioned 
hymns or when sacrifices are offered to them, they shower 
blessings upon those who offer them. They can grant aU 
manner of material prosperity, plenty of cows and many 
strong sons ; they can avert sickness and disease that infest 
mankind, and thus prolong their lives to a rhundi^ auttimas\ 
They govern the whole world, regulate the order of natuie 
and spy over bad and good deeds of mortals. The order set 
by them no one, however skilful and wise, can violate ® not 
even gods themselves. They drive through the heaven in 
bright, swift cars and come to seat themselves Oii the grass 
spread by the sacrifidal altar. Their dwelling place is the 
highest heaven, the third step of Visntt. and there they dwell 
—on the whole—amicably * and in bibs. They drink soma 
and eat the same food as men. One who offers libations and 
sacrifices always gains their favour, while those who are 
sluggish and do not sacrifice are hated by them and perish. 
They are also moral and are described as * true' and ' not 
deceitful'/ but it is rather their power and brilliance that 
dominate and not their moral character. They protect the 
honest and righteous, reward the hberal and meritorious, 
but punish the sinful. Nothing can hami those whom they 
befriend. They utterly destroy the enemies of their wor¬ 
shippers, upon whom they confer the boJongiugs of their 
enemies* All the gods are endowed with beauty, brilliance 
and power* 

The word pantheon in its literal Greek sense cannot be 
tised to denote the gods of the ffigveda. For not only do 
they have no acknowledged head* but each one of the 

^ Rudfii i3 tlie only god who mimlf^sts it Mia, 
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gods is on the whole regarded as quite independent and 
not in any way subordinate or Inferior to any other god.* 
But nor are these gods heuotheistic or kathenotheJstic in 
character, as Max Miiller had suggested. According to him 
Henotbeism or Kathenotbeism, i.e. ' the belief in individual 
gods alternately regarded as the highest', is a stage of 
development previous to poli-tbeian, and is an important 
feature, not only in the religion of the Veda, where it 13 
much more prominent than anywhere else, but in the deve* 
topQient of all religious thought.* The Vedic poets are, 
indeed, ia the habit of attributing the highest traits of 
divinity to a god they happen to be invoking, but this is 
now almost unanimausly regarded as being due to a tendency 
to exaggerate while praising, and does not constitute a dis¬ 
tinct type of religious thought.* 

The main purpose of the hymns was to please the god 
invoked by praising his power and greatness, and in doing 
this it is but natural that the Vedic poets should endeavour 
to flatter the god as much as they could, by showering 
upon him every epithet and attribute of which they knew 
and which their vocabulary permitted, without any regard to 
propriety or consistency, in order that they might win the 
best rewards. Thus treated, every god became mighty, 
benevolent, full of lustre aud wisdom: every god propped 
asunder heaven and earth and held them apart; every god 
discovered the sun, established him in the sky or made a 
pathway for him ; every god let loose the waters; every god 
protected his worshippers from his enemies and granted 
unlimited wealth* But when every god became equally 
great aud was described by more or less the same attributes, 
individual gods failed to have any distinctive diaracteiisti<3 
of their own except their physical substratum r aud even 
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that was not always dear. Thus ideatiacations became 
common, and ail the gods came to be placed more or less 
on the same level. This was again greatly helped by the 
practice of invoking the gods in pairs, as well as by the 
practice of invoking all the gods coUectively.* The fotwer 
practice brought the two deities invoked more dosely to- 
getter than they ever were, and the latter established the 
principle that ail the gods were equally important for iavoca- 
rion and sacrifice. This stage appears to have been reached 
in the Rigvedic period quite early, and once it was reached it 
could never have led to anytlung else but Pantheism, When 
every god is considered to be as great as any other, it is bat 
natural that any one of them should be taken to represent 
all or to regard all as but difieient manifestations of one. 
Thus, from naki vo a%ii arbhako devaso na kumarakahfvih>e 
satomaiiantah it* (amongst you, O gods, there is none who 
IS ^aU or young. You are aU [equally] great), to Inira^ 
Mxtra^ Vafunam Agnim ahuratho iiVya^ sa supar^o garut- 
waniEkath sadvipra bafiudha vadantyagnim Yamath Mdfani- 
vdnatnahuk * (They call him Tndra, Kitra, Vaniija, Agni, who 
IS the divine winged Garutman [the Sun], That which is 
but one the sages call variously : they caQ him Agni, Yama, 
MatariSvan), was but a natural tr.ai^tion. This idea ttgt- 
the various gods are but difieient forms of the same divine 
being, however, never undermined the tufitience or import* 
ance of the individual gods and consequently they never 
merged into one god, so as to develop a mouotheistic belief. 
More or less equal importance and independent sovereignty 
of each was, indeed, one of the most fundamental ideas 
of the ^igveda from a very early period. Some gods arc 
Said to be the greatest of the great or the mightiest of the 

* e-8 • V, 3, j, t. 
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mighty or worthy of being worshipped by sages, past and 
present; but comparisons between the powers or praise- and 
worship-worthiness of any two definite gods are very rare 
from the beginning. Comparisons on any scale naturally 
give rise to some sort of favouritism, and from favour- 
itism to fanatical sectarianism is but a question of time. 
This is well iUtJstrated by the history of later Hinduism itself, 
viz. the two rival sects which worship Vi§nu and Siva; bnt 
in the Bigveda consistent and well sustained favouritism is 
almost entirely absent,* 

Thus calling a certain god the greatest or invoking him 
oftener than any other god or godSp did not, in the mind of 
the Vedic poets, involve any attribution of Inferiority or any 
slight to the other god or gods^ and should not be interpreted 
as such- This characteristic of favouring oue god unduly 
and at the cost of another, saved the gods from being regarded 
as subordinate to either Varuna or ludra or even to Prajapati, 
who was the mythical father of all creation. The fact also 
that this Prajapati never became an object of any extensive 
worship, while his chlidTCrt continued to be worshipped with 
an undiminisbed, although much less intense fervour, may be 
taken as a further illustration of the same characterisriCi 

This explanation again makes it needless to suppose that 
a certani deity was replaced or ousted by any other ^ 
e.g. Dyaus by Vanina* and Varuna by Indra. The ludo* 
Iramans probably^ but the Vedic poets certainly* never 
knew any such thing as replacing one god hy another. 
Vamiia and Indra are in the ^vgveda indeed invoked much 
ofteuci than Hyans^ but this does not mean that Dyaus was 
given up as inferioi or useless. It appears to us that iuvok- 
lug this or that god in many more hymns than any other 
was never considered by the Vedic poets to affect or alter the 
positioD of the other god or gods in any way whatsoever.* 
Unconscious neglect must be distinguished from deliberate 
rejcctioa. Moreover* for any replacement as alleged, there 
must be some similarity iu their chief functions^ otherwise 

1 1. 46 , I OldcnbcTig, RV,, p. 97, n. 2 . 
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there can be no rivalry and therefore ao ousting of one by the 
other. Now, if the chief function of Dyaus was his father¬ 
hood, that of Vaiuna morat govemment of the world, and that 
of India giving victory in battle, it becomes dear that any 
replacement 01 ousting is altogether out of the question. 
The fact that all are called ^suia is Immateiial, because that 
attribute does not indicate or signify any definite fuuctiaD or 
quality.’ 

In our opiaion, monotheism, truly so called, has had no 
great chance at any time in the history of early Indian 
religion, The naturalistic and chaotic polytheism of the 
Indo«lianiau period was followed by the pantheistic polytheism 
of the ^igveda. as Hopkins fitly terms it, to be succeeded 
in its turn by pantheism pure and simple. Oldenberg says 
the same thing rather differently : ' Das Detiken des ZeUaiters. 
mii dem mr utts hier beschaftigin, hat cben die Idee eincs 
fiddistm Weltregiertrs mtr obirfidchlich gesiteifi; ihre voile 
Tiefe zti erfasscn fsi dan indi&chen Geisl nichi gegsben 
gsieeunJ * 

In the case of Varuria we have Indeed the nearest approach 
towards monotheistic belief that the Vedic poets were capable 
of, but it was stU] a mere unconsdous tendency and nothing 
more.* Seeking philosophically the origin of the world, the 
Vedic poets of the time when the Rigvcdic period had already 
drawn to a close, were led to the conclusion of there being 
the One, unborn, unagiug, existing before time and beyond 
space. But this again always remained a philosophical 
theory, and however much it may have influenced religious 
belief io India, the One, Unborn, Unag^ng, was never actively 
worshipped under any name. Thus, even here, Indian 
religion remained as far from monotheism as ever.* 
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We consider the above to be a suffident justificatioii for our 
view and therefore refraia from entering upon any moi:e 
detailed examination of the question. But before leaving 
thb subject we must briefly refer to the opinion of Professor 
Radhakrisnan.* This scholar in his recent work puts forward 
the view that the Vedic poets were led to monotheism^ since, 
he remarks* ‘ monotheism is inevitable with any true conception 
of God * and since ' the supreme can only be one", He finds 
this One supreme god in Prajapati, also called Viivakarmau 
or Hiranyagarbha. It h however difficult to agree with this. 
In our opinion, the eonceptiou or conceptions underlying the 
names Praj^pati^ VL^vakarmau or Himuyagaxbha were the 
groping^ of the Vedic poets for a philosophical principle* 
which became the Absolute (Brahmau) of later Indian 
philosophy and was not a belief which can be called mono- 
theism^ As a matter of fact* this conception has hardly 
assumed auy definite shape in the Rigv^Uf even without 
distinguishirig between the older and the newer portions 
of that book. In the Brahmanas as well as the later Samhi- 
tas he indeed appears veiy prominently. He is the creator of 
everything that exists^ and is said to be the first born ; etc. * 
He is, under the name of Skamba, even called the Supreme 
Lord Divine.^ But in spite of all this, he does not appear to 
have been regarded as Ihe only God, The very fact that he is 
regarded as the creator of other gods shows that he was only 
one of the gods. He may have been believed to be greater 
than all the others, but the existence of others is never 
denied, expressly or even by implication, aud as long as other 
gods are allowed to exist, no true monotheism is, in onr 
opinion^ possible. 

The promineut place which Prajapati occupies in the later 
Samhitas and the Er^manas appears in a great measure to 
be due to two reasons^ Firstly* because he was identified 
with sacrifice, and seooudly, because he came to be identified 
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mth the Brahmao (n,). Thus he obtaiaed a place in the 
ntoal and ritualistic eipoaidons. as well as philosopliical 
discourses.^ But these very reasons at the same time pre* 
vented him from becoming the one and the only God if at 
all there was any possibiUty of that. He could not become a 
supreme god m ritual, because the sacrifices were always 
o to many gods jojntly and never to Prajapati alone 
Neither could he have any place in philosophy, which was 
always tending to become monistic. Because although he 
was identified with the Brahman fn.). his name always showed 
Him to be a divine creator and lord, while what Indian philo¬ 
sophy was clearly tending towards was an impersonal Abso- 


2 . Cosmogcny ami Philosophy of the ftigveda 

In the $igvida we find more than one view of the origin 
of the universe. The oldest, however, appears to be one 
according to which the world was regarded as built like a 
bouse, and this metaphor was applied in all its details. The 
first step in the building of a house is the measuring of the 
site. Coirespondmg to this we have the foUowiug passages : 

‘ Varana. standing in the region of the air, measuieth out 
the earth with the sun as with a meastiring-rod/* 

'Indra measured the sis regions, made the wide expanse 
of earth and high dome of heaven.' * 

• Vi^iiu measured out the terrestrial spaces and made fast 
the abode od high/^ 

The act of spreading out the earth, which is often referred 
to, and attributed to many gods, e.g. Agai, Indra, the 

Marnts, etc., seems to be dosdy connected with the act of 
measuriug,^ 

The next step in the building of a house was obtaining 
rimber from the forest, dace the houses in that period were 
built of wood. The Vedic poet, however, was at a loss to say 
defimtdy what was the timber ased by the gods in the building 
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of the world. He thtis coatents himself with askiag the 
question, which he leaves uaanswcred; ' What was the wood^ 
what the tree out of which they fashioned heaven and 
earth? It is in the Tsiiiirtya Bmhmana that this query 
is answered : Brahma vanam Brahma $a urk^a asidfyato 
pfihivi nhtaiak^uh Brahma was the forest^ Brahma ’ivas 
that tree from whidi they Fashioned heaven and earth *) 

The doors of the cosmic house are said to be broad as 
earth, extending wide^ and many in number.^ Sometimes 
they are described as the portals of the cast through which 
the morning light eritets into the worlds ^The dawn shone 
with brilliance, and opened for us the doors/ * 

The sky/ or the region of aiT,* is supposed to constitute the 
roof and it is considered to be both supported with posts as 
weQ as beamier. "Indra spread out the broad earth and 
supported {stabh or skabh)’’ the sky, erect and mighty";* 
while in another place we have the words ; * He was a clever 
w'orkman in the w^orld who produced this heaven and earth, 
and fixed the xegions of air in the beamless space/^ The 
following passage appears to have been meant to express 
the conviction of the security of the cosmic house: ^ Savitr 
made fast the earth with bands, Visnu fixed it with pegs, 
while Brhaspati supports its ends firmly/ 

In one of the latest hymns of the B^gveda we have a 
purely mythological account of how the universe ^me into 
existence* The hymn may be summarized aa follows t 

'In the begitmiug there was Purma and Purusa alone, 
because as yet he was all that existed/’ Thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, thousand-footed, teu-finger-hreadths [of 
Purusa body] remained ovcTp even after he had enveloped 
the earth from every side or had filled it completely* Such 

1 X. SI, 7 =X. 8i. 4 , ■ n, fl. s. ax. 5, 

* MI4: IV. SI. 1; V, 45, I. » VI. 7. « v. 85. J; 1.56. 5. 

I Vi^kam^thayoi^ 4, 1 Vi, 17.7^ 

rv, fS, j; XI, 2 ; X. 149. 1. 

10 X. 149. 1 1 VII* 99- J; tv* 50, I. II X. 90 . 

11 PurV^aik yauftlam Sarvam yadth^am, X, 90. 2. 
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15 his greatness. From him Viraj was born ; and from Viraj 
the primeval ^Can {adhi puru^ah). When the gods prepared 
the sacrifice with Puru^a as the ofiering, the spring was 
the sacrificial butter, summer the fuel and autumn the 
oblation. The gods, the Sadhyas and Ri^is performed the 
sacrifice with that first-born Puiusa. The dripping fat of 
that sacrifice formed the beasts of the air, and of the 
forest, and of the village. From that general sacrifice 
were the ^ics, the Siimans, as well as metres and the 
Yajus born. From it the horses, kiue, goats and sheep 
[and indeed] all cteaturea with two rows of teeth, were 
prodnced. The Brahman stood in his mouth, out of the 
arms was R^janya formed; from his thighs came what is 
known as the Vaifiya, and the Siidra was bom from tlie 
f«t. The moon was born from his mind, the sun from 
bis eyes, Zndra and Agni from hia month, and Vajm was 
born from his breath. From his navel came the air; from 
his head arose the sky, from his feet the earth, from his 
ear the regions; in this way they formed the worlds.’ 
Although this hymn is undoubtedly one of the latest hymns 
of the fiigveda, the idea of accounting for the formation of 
the world from the body of a giant b supposed to be very 
primitive.^ 

Prof^ssofs M^cdond] * and WaJliSp* from vaxiotts passages 
ia the ^(gvcda, think that " iq the oosmological speculation 
of the Sigvfda the sun was regarded as an important agent 
of generation The sun is glorified in X, i3i as the' golden 
embryo * {hirai}ya-giirbim) and in the last stanza of the same 
hymn he b called the Prajipati. It is noteworthy that the 
epithet prajapati was applied to the sun * under the name of 
Savitr, and he is described as the ruler * and the soul ^ of alt 
that moves and stands. These passages and ‘statements 
sneb as that in which he b called by many names though 
one' * are taken by the above named writers ‘ to indicate that 

* ilacdoncll, VM., p. ijf, i op, ejt., p, ij, t Wallis. CRV., eh, ll. 


« MaoloiieU, Ibid. 

» r. ns. 1. 


siV, sj.i. (IV.5J.6. 

8 I. 1(14.45; X. ti4. S; cf, Vjf. 1. j. 
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his (the son's) oature was bemg tentatively abstracted to 
that of a supreme god, nearly approadiiug that of the later 
conception of Brahma 

According to the hymn X. 121. Hiraiiyagarbba' arose in 
the beginning. He was the one lord of creatures, two-footed 
and four-footed. He who is the giver of breath, the giver 
of strength, whose command all the gods revere, whose 
shadow confers immortality as well as death, by his might 
became the sole king of the breathing and winking world. 
The one god above all the gods, he through bis greatness 
generated sacriace. He was also the generator of the earth, 
the measurer of aerial space; of truthful ordinances he pro¬ 
duced the heaven and the great and brilliant waters. When 
the great waters pervaded the universe, bearing an embryo 
and generating fire, there arose the one spirit (asm) of the 
gods.* All the stanzas, excepting the last, of this hymn end 
with the words; ‘ To which (^asijtdii=^ lit, to whom) god 
shall we our oblation offer ? ' The first half of the conclud¬ 
ing stanza reads; ' Prajapati, no other than thou is lord 
over all these created things.' This is probably meant as 
an answer to the refrain of the hymn. At any rate the 
Indians of a later period not only definitely took this view, 
but interpreting Aasinat as the dative of ka, identified Ka 
with Prajapati.* 

On the other band the cosmogonic hymn X. ys states 
that the world was produced first, then the gods, and that 
the sun was produced last. Here Brahmanaspati is said to 
have forged thb world like a smith. In the first and the 
earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non- 

1 iAfucdoiicu. rbJd. 

* =VS., XIII. 4. MahldliKrm tEila a* follows: 

^TlstbiE to Eraltmfl’i jjoJdcn to Un* to™ of a golden 
Purnf*, U an emlifyo sprang into beliig before all living creatunsi. He 
liimseU wuiDod a body before the production of bU Ijvtos creatored' *m 
MbIt. IV, p, 15, II, 41, and TB.. HI, ii. 9, 7. 

» The siune laea is expressed at X. fia. 6; The waters conutoed 
that earliest embryo to vhlidi all the gods were tound ' (viiini itvoi misu- 
fiai)ianta vilw) :.^X. »a. S. 

* See comm. 00 Vdyoraiwyt' Samfiiti, Kill, 4 Sat.. Vli. 4, t, rp. 
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ezistetit. Thereafter^ the earth sprang from Uttanapida^ 
the regions from the earthy Dak^a from Aditi and Aditi from 
DaJcsa^ and after Aditi were bom the gods^ The gods then 
disclosed the sun which had been hidden in the ocean.^ 

VV^e have already remarked that the mechanical production 
of the universe may have been the earliest guess to account 
for the origin of the world. Just as the gods were modelled 
on human personahty, so were the cosmic actions of the gods 
supposed to be only ^magnified copies of human actions 
So far as this view b concerned, the Rig vedic poets do not 
attempt to discover the motive with which the gods created 
the world. They were probably content with the thought 
that a building of a house was as natural to a god as it was to 
a man. 

The hymns which more or less wholly deal with cosmogony , 
are undoubtedly late and do not belong to the ^igvedic period 
proper. They display an advanced stage of thinking in the 
abstract^ and this stage was not reached till the end of the 
period of the J^igvcda and the beginning of the period of later 
Saihhitas and the Brihumnas, The myth that the human 
race was produced from the body of a giaut may be very old^ 
but the form in which we find it in the PHm^a-srtkla shows 
dearly that it was the product of an age when sacrifice was 
being considered important aud when the priests were 
busy finding divine sanctions for the perpetuation of the 
cult of the sacrifice, the theory bdug that sacrifices must be 
performed to sttstaiu the world as well as the gods, because 
it was from sacrifice that both the world and the gods were 
produced.* 

i d, ftbo X. 149. 3 . * W^s, CRV., p. 27. 

* Tbe Pvnts^-SOh^A 'wu cvldetilJy prodticcd at a pertod when c«r&- 
QiQoJali of sacrifice bad becotue dcvelmpnl, when great Ti^t^e wjuv 

Biippcscd to THJdfr in its pmpcr cdcbratloa, and wbcq n mT^tJcfd meaning 
bad come to be attached tp the tuiocu matertois and fnstraments of ibe 
ritual Ai well aa to the diSerciit memb^re of the victim- Feaetrated with 
the Sanctity and c^cacy of tbc rite, and familiar with oU Its dclolls, the 
pjicTtJj poet, to whom we owe the hTinn, hu thought it no profanity to 
represent the supreme Fam^i himself as fotmhig the viothn. whose licimola^ 
tiou, by the agency of the gods, gave Mrlh, by its txooscefideQt power, to 
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We have still, however, the hymn X. 139 to consider. This 
hymn like other hymns above referred to has the origin 
of the world as its subject, but unlike them it b not mytholo¬ 
gical but highly philosophical. In X. 72. 2 we have the 
words; 


Brahmatjaspaiirgfa sa^ kartadrafy ivddhamat \ 
Devdndm pine yuge asatah md ajayaia || ’ 

While the hymn X, 129 begins as follows : 

Na asad dsid no sad iaddnim 
Na asid rajo no vyonta paro yat \ 

Kim dvariira^ kuiia fuisya iarntan 
Ambhah fdm asid gahanath gabhiram || 

Na mflyur dad rnttritath na tarhi 
Na rdtryah ahnafy dsU prahetak \ 

' Non-being then existed not, nor being : 

There was no air, nor heaven which is beyond it. 
What motion was there ? where ? by whom directed ? 
Was water there, and fathomless abysses ? 

Death then existed not, nor life immortal ; 

Of neither night nor day was any semblance.’ 

The poet then offers a dehnite solution of the problem, 
‘ What was the origin of the Universe ? ’ 


The One breathed calm and windless by self-impulse, 
*rhere uas not any other thing beyond it. 

Darkness at first was covered up by darkness \ 

The universe was indistinct and fluid. 

The empty space that by the void was hidden. 

That One was by the force of heat {tapasah) engen- 
dered. 

DesiT^ Hieo at the fif^t arose within it^ 

Desire, which was the earliest seed of spirit. 

{manaso tetah prathamath yad ast/.) 

The bond of being in non-being, sages 
Discovered searching in their hearts with wisdom.’ 

Hu. vJifHe uuiviw and oil 1(4 Inhatltanto.-^MuIr. V, p. 3^3, S« ul»a the 
{KUAji^ 4 ]ooted by Muir In r. pp. [jg. 

1 rf. AV., xvn. t, ip. 
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But of the correctness of this solution the poet himself is 
by no means certain^ However daring, it is merely a philo¬ 
sophical speculfttioti, and happily the poet does not ciaitu to 
have perceived the ultimate principle. Its rationalistic 
spirit, expressed in the last stanzas^ is indeed the most 
charmiag feature of the hymn. 

' Who knows it truly ? who can here declare it ? 
Whence was it bom ? whence issued this creation ? 
And did the gods appear with its production ? 

But then who knows whence it has arisen ? 

This world-creatioa* whence it has arisen. 

Or whether it has been produced or has not^ 

He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 

He only knows or even he does not know it/ 

(yo *syddkyak^ali parame vyoman so vcda yadi vd na 
ved^,) 

The aggregate of these cosmogonioil hymns forms the tap¬ 
root of later Indian cosmogony and philosophy, and the 
hymn we have just mentioned is of the greatest possible 
importance. We repeatedly hear of how^ Prajapati genera¬ 
ted the worlds how the universe is the product of the sacri¬ 
fice of Purus a performed by gods^ bow the worlds as well as 
the gods were born from the golden egg, which was itself 
produced out of primeval waters. But the discussions on 
the philosophical question: 'What was in the beginning?% 
are much more prominent in the Upani^ads and are impos¬ 
ingly dealt with. If the religious thought of the ffigtwda 
led to pantheistic polytheism, its philosophical thought led 
to monism, as surely and as inevitably. Of the latter» 
hytnu X. 129 ts perhaps the earliest specimen. 


3. 0/ GQd$ 

Just as all worship is divisible into two parts, viz. wor¬ 
ship by words and worship by acts, so the worship of the 
gods of the ^igved^i can be divided into two parts, viz. 
prayer and sacrifice. 
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(a) Prayer. The Rigvedic prayer can be divided into two 
parts, non-ritunlistic and rituaJUtic. This division La not 
only possible but important, since it further tuakes it consi¬ 
derably easier to undeistand and appreciate both the rdigioo 
and the poetry of the ^igveda. We have not found this 
distinction in the works of any other author and thus some 
remarks in jostificatioii of it may necessary** 

But before doing tbis we must make clear what lueaut 
by uon-rit uaJistic and ritualistic prayers. By uou-rituialistic 
prayer we mean those hymns of the which show no 

defillite connesion with the pcrformauce of a sacrifice. It 
is probable a gift or an offering of food or a drink may have 
accompanied the redtatiou of this kind of prayer, but in 
this case praising the powers of the divine being and asking 
him to grant some blessings constituted the chief part, and 
the gift or the offering occupied a secondary place* In the 
case of rituohstic prayers ou the other hand, the case was 
reversed. It was the performance of the sacrifice and the 
offering that was all'importaut, and the hymins were used 
only to invite the gods to come down to the sacrifice. For 
the sake of brevity we might use the term laudations to 
denote the former class of hymns and invocations to denote 
the latter.® 

The former class is illustrated by many hymns addressed 
to U^as* and to the Alvins* but instances of hymns addressed 
to other gods, la which no reference to sacrifice is madep aie 
by no means rare. We will mention only a few i X. 42 ad- 
dres^d to Indra; I, 50 and X. 37, to Stirya; VUI. 47 to 
the Adityas; I, 154 to Vi^nu; VI* 71 to Savitf; V. S3 to 

1 cf. liowevtr* RV,, pp. 4jcFfl, 

* I>bciissleHi tm tb* arfgla ajjd dcvdopicLftit of prater will be fonad in Uie 
chapter tm tlje rndolrartlaa rctiginn. It i* to Justilj sUU furtb^t 

the diatiuctiaii here made, 

a Althoa^ wt may not agis™ with Bloq™firi<l fu all he laya abdut ihe 
HoificfiJ chawtet of U« U|as hyaiM. It ja a fact tliat some rf thede hymos 
pftiSwBti-ntlT riti^latJc, *.g, I. 48; 45; etc, la hymi, I, 91, wWth U an 
the Whote ptvaly laudatory, the one eompafUan of the Dawn's spreading 
Inslie with the anointing ei the poat at the sacrifice should not, bewerei. be 
taken to give a sacrtfidol character to the whole hymn. 
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Parjanya; X. i6S to Vita ; VI. 64 to In tlieae and in 

many others,^ the deity or ddties Invoked, are not prayed 
either to come to the sacrLfice, or to bring the other gods to 
It. Nor IS it an invitation to the gods to sit on the strewTi 
kuia grass and to drink the pressed snisa-joice or to partake 
of the sacrifice, and so far as the evideoce of these very 
hymns goes, they are not meant to accompany the pressing 
of the sawa-juice or the offering of an oblation in the fire- 
altar* The main constituents ol these hymns ate : the praise 
of the might and mighty deeds of the god; exhortation 
to the hymn to go to the god; and asking for blessings in 
general^ such as prosj>erity or increase of wealth. To bring 
out the characteristic features of this class of hymns we 
%vill quote here hymn VL. 71 as metrically translated by 
Professor itacdonell.® 

I* * God Savitar* the de^erous, has stretched aloft 
Hb arms, that he may stimulate all thing to life. 
Young, vigorous, most skilled, with fatness he 
His bands besprinkles in the wide expanse of air. 

2* May we possess god Savitar*^s most excellent 
Impulsion^ and enjoy his lavish gifts of wealths 
Thou art the gcxi who sends to rest and wakes in turn 
To life the whole two-footed and four-footed world¬ 
s' With guards that never fait auspicious, Savitar^ 
Protect our habitation all arotind today* 

God of the golden tongue, for welfare ever new 
Preserve tts! let no plotter hold us in his gra^. 

4. Like one who rouses, Savttar has stretched out 
His golden anus that are so fair of aspect. 

The heights of heaven and earth he has ascended^ 

And made each fijdng monster cease from troubliDg^ 


I Other Instances are: 1 . 90, an god*; VTt. 69^ to watcra; I, 90, to 
Agtii: X. ild* to Vayn; jay, to NSglit: 1 . to AA-vitu: 9^, to 
«ptia£ 6}. 
t Hymnt, pp. J3-4, 
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5. Today wealth, Savitar, and wealth tomorrow * 

Bring wealth to us each day by thine impolsiDD ; 

For over ample wealth* O god, thou rulest i 
Through this our hymn may we of wealth be sharers," 

Certain hymns allude to the sacrifiee or the sacrtficer or 
something connected with the sacrifice, but still show no 
signs of being inseparable from those which are mainly and 
dearly meant to accompany the sacrifice in some form or 
other* In the hymn L 5^ addressed to India, the exhilarat¬ 
ing effect of the s^™a-jt^ice on India ^ is described and his 
gift to the s<»fjia-pfesiser, Kaksivan, is mentioned.^ In one 
stanza be is asked to become the stroi^ impeller of the 
saciificer (yajamBna) but still* so far as we can see. there is 
no clear hint that it was meatit to accompany any kind of 
offering. The hymn concludes with a prayer to be under 
Iadfa*s protection* as a result of the adoration addressed to 
that mighty monarch. Them are, again* certain hymns 
addressed almost exdusiivcly to Varunaj in which only 
forgiveness for sins committed through weak-mindedness or 
thoughtlessness or inadvertanee is asked for, and nomentiou 
of even a gift offered to the god is made nor the deity^s 
connexion with the sacrifice indicated.* 

Judging from the use to which these hymns had been put 
in the later Samfaitas and the Brahman as, urhere each one of 
the hymns was to be utUisEed in the or other sacrifices 
and offerings by cutting them into parts in an arbitrary 
manner* which completely destroyed their original character 
as laudations or invocatJons* Sanskrit scholars usually describe 
the purpose of these hymns to be ^to propitiate the gods by 
laudations that accompanied offerings of melted butter 
poured on the sacrificial fire and of the jnice of the sofl'i^-plaut 
deposited in vessels on the sacrificial grass*** Now, this 

1 ], 51.7* 11. 12, 1 I. 51, 13, i 1, 

* VJI, 8^^ S^; lu fart are muby hTmita iiddr»5«J lo VAnipa 

TThicih arc more ot less, i30tt-&aciificlal ivL eba^ACter. 

* M^qdcU, ffyjMw, p. 7 and tUS,, p, idi. In bU HSL. (p. he dfci- 

clfbeft the u * a body of itUfoUy cchmpQwd kymns .produted hj a 
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is certainly and undoubtedly true of a great number of 
hynmsj e.g, almost ail tbe hymns addressed to Soma PaTa- 
m£na and Agai, and many addressed to the Aivins, the 
Manits, India, the Viivederas, and some addressed to U^as 
even, but fortunately not of all. It does not appear possible, 
either that the only odgiual motive behind the compomtion 
of all the hymns of the ^igveda was that they should accom¬ 
pany either the fire-offering or the pressing of somu, or 
even, that ail the hymns were used for one or the other of 
these two purposes at any time during the Rigvedic period 
proper, t.e. before those hymns of the ^tgveda which are 
clearly contemporaneous with the composition of the later 
Samhitas, were composed. For these reasons we have found 
it needful to make the above mentioned distinction, 

On the other hand, there are the ritualistic prayers, which 
we have here called invocations, because, besides a^ing 
for certain blessings, they contain nothing else. These in¬ 
vocations again are of two kinds; (i) those that invite a 
god or gods to come to the sacrifice, in company with the 
other gods and sitting on the straw to partake of the offering 
or drink the soma-juice; and (a) those that call on Agni, the 
divine messenger between gods and men, to bring the gods 
hither or to take the offered obladon to the gods In heaven. 
Invocations of the former class are more numerous than 
those of the latter. 

VUI. 8, to the Ajvius: 

‘With all the aids that are yours i. 

O Asvins, come hither to us 
Wondrous yc and of golden paths 
Drink this sowa-juice sweet. 


Aacerdotal desk and t*) iMMOipfuiy the Mwa ohlatlnn and the fire 

of mdted 13 utte^^ In his imiete on Vedic Rellgron in the ERH. 
p. dioh} agalu, UacdoacU remarks thnt sprayer tn thi Vtdas U almost 
entire^ cif the dtuai lutended to occompaiiy, or at Least to fomi part 
of ft UtDxg^'. lhi£ is ft general ttatemcal with regaxd to prayer in all 
the Vedas, hut judgfn^ finin Mft opinion of the purpose of the 
hymns, which we haye just referred it seems that his opanfou cbout 
prayer ±u the Is not very mneih different froin ours. 
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Aivitis come hither to us z 

Id a chariot of sim^bright covering, 

Patrons, decked vrith golden ornaments 
Sages of great and generous hearts. 

Come away from the Deighboimng hosts 3* 

Uiged by good h>"mits from mid-air 

nAivins, drink this juice sweet 

The Kanvas have tn their festwal pressed it. 

Invoked ^ with fair hymnSp O Vayii> come, 9. 

To om sacrifice that reaches heaven. 

Poured through the straining-cloth and mixed 
This purified drink is offered thee. 

By the most direct paths^ the ministering priest 10. 

Comes to the sacrifice to accept the gifts 
Then, Lord of harnessed teams I do drink 
Our twofold soma-draught, mixed with 

III. 40* to ludra r 

" When the scma b pressed* we call 00 thee. i. 

O India, the Bull, drink this sweet juice. 

Oft-invoked India> accept the strength-bestowing jiuce: z. 
It is pressed, driak. Pour down the pleasing drink. 

Gracioiis Lord, O Indra, these bright drops of soma 
pressed 4* 

Proceed to thy dwelling-place. 

Indra, take the excellent sowta-juice in thy beUyj 5, 

These drops of heavenly spleodour belong to you*' 

III. 41, to India: 

' According to rules the priest is seated J 
The grass well strewn and the pressing-stones are set at 
morn. 

These prayers, O worthy of prayers, to you are offered, 

O Hero, seat thee on the grass and eat the oblation/ 

1 VTTL tch Toriaus gexb: the above tTitO aUdzoA art, luddrtiacd 

to Vlyri. 
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We also quote some passages from hymns to Agtii: 

* We have chosen thee, most skilful god in sacrifice, as the 
immortal, divine priest of the gods^ as the wise performer of 
this sacrifice; * ^ may he win for us by sacrifice in hea^neo 
the good grace of Mitia, Vanina, and the waters." ' We 
choose Agni as onr messenger, as a priest who knows every¬ 
thing i the wise periomier of this sacrifice* O Agni, bora for 
him who spreads the grass, bring the gods hitherward ; tlioa 
art OUT praiseworthy invoker. * * " Send forth an oblation to 
the lord of forests, to the gods, and let Agni, the immolator, 
dress it; because* as he knows the generations of gods, 
he would worship like a more truthful priest. Come, O Agiri, 
to us, duly kindled, bearing Indra and the swift gods on the 
same car. Let Aditi sit on this our grass and let our Had ! 
gladden the gods immortal/ * 

' Agni is Lord of great sacrificOp 
Of oblations ofiered of ever^-^ kind. 

The good gods in his skill delighted. 

Wherefore they him oblation-bearer appointed, 

O A^ni* bear oblation to the gods to eat* 

Led by Indr a may they here rejoice; 

Place this sacrifice in heaven among gods. 

May ye (gods) protect ns ever with blessings/ ^ 

There certainly is a difiereace between these two kinds 
of hymns. It would be meaningless to recite the hymns 
of the second dass, without ofering the oblation or the 
sacrificej and equally meaningless to recite the hymns of the 
first dass when au oblation or an offering was being presented, 
but of which no mention whatsoever is made. To say that 
the hymns of the first dassj l.e. simple Laudations, which 
contain no invitation to gods to come to the sacrifice^ aocom- 
panied a sacrifice and were put to pnrdy sacrificial purposes 

1 VTII. (to AgnJ j. ■ VltL ig, 4, * 1 .12. i, ^ 

* m, 4. to, fi: flee ilio, h 26. t, 3. 6, 10; J; lil^ 6; Vm. 19. j, 4; 
IV. 2-1, +; VIII. 23: X. ija ; I£ 3 , 

ft VII. 11. 4. J. 
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m the Rigvedic period^ would be to bring a charge of 
mechanical repetitious against the creative poets of the 
Rigvfidic age. In our opiuioti^ this distinction existed not 
only in that age, but for a considerable time afterwards. 
Of this the repetition of Gdyatri in India affords a concrete 
example. Muttering of this most sacred staura to Savitr is 
an important feature of the everyday w'Orship offered by a 
Brahmin up to the present time. This muttering is never 
accompauied by any oblationp far less the pressing of the 
soisa-jmce* and there is absolutely no evidence to show that 
it ever was ; at leasts so far as the daily ptayer^offering was 
concerned. This prayer-offering is known as sandkyA^ 
becanse it was customary to perform it in the morning and 
evening, the two junctnies between the day and the nighty 
Nowadays however a Brahmin performs it at any time 
during the day that is convenient to him* but as a rule after 
his bath and before taking his first meal. It is by no means 
improbable that in this practice of performing sa^iiAyd is to 
be recognized a very old custom of praying in the morning 
or in the evening by loudly reciting the ] 5 tigvedic hymns, 
unaccompanied by any oblations of food or sojwu- juice. 

The non-ritualistic prayers appear to ns to be a survival 
of the bardic age, when poetic compositions originating in 
the praises of kings and nobles formed a very important 
part, and the chief means of worshipping the gods. The 
hymns of the ^igveda show that the standard of poetic excel¬ 
lence was considerably high ; and those who composed such 
pieces of poetry must also have been able—■according to their 
own standard and ideas—to judge which hymn was wdl com¬ 
posed and which was not. Thus, composing a faultier hymn, 
to which repeated references are found m the Jfigveda^ could 
have meant nothing else but a hymn which possessed a high 
degree of poetic beauty* It is probable that sometimes 
the hymns composed by a particular person may have been 

^ c£. Mouitr-WnUams, J’lau of in Sandhya, dddms dclirered 

before tlielntcmiiUcnidlCocigTess cf OrlentiUi&tJ A t Berlin, publJih^ Londoo, 

[SSi, p, S* 
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regarded as more powerful in winning the favoiix of a god or 
gods, irrespective of their poetic merit *“a belief induced by 
accidental coincidences. But this could not have been the 
rolCp because that would hardly justify the keen desire for 
a good composition. As a mJCj an irresistible hymn of 
this period mu^t have been one which landed the god or 
gods in the most pleasing words and not one which was 
believed to potsscss magical power^ 

Nor are direct indicatioas of the existence of worshipping 
Tivithout sacrihee altogether wanting, The foliowi ng passages, 
occurring in the first book.^ support t h t s statement: 

Agnim sukicblnr vacebhir hnahe [[*, 
tarn Agfdni^ vardhayammi ]]^ 

Sfl id vaw nanmsyubhii^ vacasyaU || * 

Mpusidann abhijfit* | 

PaimvaiUo namasyanm^mu^an f| * 

The importance of the non-ritualistic prayers, howeverp 
may have rapidly diminished owing to the growing import¬ 
ance of the sacrifice* and the whole body of hyraus of the 
J^igveda may have been regarded as serving the purpose of 
only the sacrifice as early as the latter half of the Rigvedic 
period. 

( 5 ) Sacriji^c, The ^igv^a itself supplies ns with scanty 
infonnation of the actual forms of sacrifice current in that 
period. It is* however, very probable that the various soma- 
sacriSces of the later times, together with the production 
and the estabhshing of fires (^gnyd the offering of 

oblations {kaviryajtJa^), the ^ fonr-moutbJy * or seasonal offer* 
ings {cdfurmdsy&s), the evening and morning rites {sdyaffi^ 
prdiarAumias), the animal sacrifices and the 

horse-sacrifice eidsted in a comparatively simp¬ 

ler foim.* 

* e.g. VII. 8j. 4, ■R'liisfB pray«rfl etc to have come true. 

>1. jie. I. *Ls5.4, 

^ I. 72. 12, u, naviy^a^ 

The exlatcnee dl bqiDaii socriEc^ Is net proved beyond 

doubl (d. Mactloneil, VR., p. According ta HUJcbraadtf boweTCf^ 
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The Vedic sacrifice coasisted. in the maia, of the offer¬ 
ing of oblations lu the sacrificial firep ’ tbe mouth of the 
gods*, by which they were believed to be conveyed to the 
gods. This fire was either produced froiu the two fire-sticks 
or obtained from some traditionally sacred source 
{e,g, the house of a great sacrificer), aud then established in 
a sacred place chosen for the purpose. The Siauta cere¬ 
monies required the use of three fires^ viz. the G^rhapatya, 
the Ahai'^auiya and the Dak^ina. while the Gthya (domestic) 
ceremouies required only one. By the side of the sacrificial 
fire, a litter of grass was spread. This was meant to be a 
soft seat for the gods to sit upou and partake of the offer¬ 
ings. 

Exceptionally, however, the use of (ire was dispensed 
with. Thus 'oblations to certain aquatic deities were cast 
into water, those to the dead were placed in small pits at 
the funeral sacrifice^ Tvhile offerings to Kudia and demons 
were thrown into the air, hung on trees, buried or disposed 
of in other ways 

lu the soma-sacrifices, the three pressings, at luorniug^ 
noon and night, were known. The was first pressed 

and then purified. It was offered to the gods, but was also 
ceteinonioudy drunk by priests. The moruiug pres^g be¬ 
longed to the Aivins and the midday pressing exclusively to 
Indra. but ludra in addition had a share in the other press- 
ings. The preliminary rite of initiatiou which was 

intended to make the sacrificer and his wife fit to perform 
the sacred ceremonies^ as well as the rite of purification 
may go back to the i>criod of the ^igvcd<tJ 

In the ^igved^ we also bear of the measuring of the fire 
altaii^ the anointing of the sacrificial pole {yupanjana)^^ 

' thm werdn {tudeat IcidiA tven bumiii] cctebrAti^l with same 

pciiur And scjtrly the a^ime ntuiU u the horM-sacrifict, till they 

were gTQilually by the qulder priwtlce of otciinfity 

—'W'oTigJilE> (HLBdu)V p* 797^1 al*n ^ Huinikii Sacrifice 

(lodlaii]|-, URE.. \T, p. «49f. 

1 ^acdoncll, VR^ p.dllK t ibid., p. 
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the redting of the Saslras and the samans^ etc,^ The nhids^ 
which play au important part ia later ritual, were already 
used/ and the difference between the offering of oblations 
with svfl/id and the va^afkira recognized.’ Among the 
saciidcial implements dr&na^ juhUf^ srudj 

cffmasap* etc. ate mentioned* The objects of sacrifice were 
the various articles of food used by the Vedic Indians them¬ 
selves. Thus the oblations were prepared from barley and 
rice I and the various dairy products, such as milk^ curds^ 
ghee, etc., and the animals that were offered in the sacrifice 
were cattle, goats, and sheep. * On the other bond^ animals 
the flesh of which was not eaten at all or only exceptionally 
eaten, such as the pig, dog, deer* as well as fish and birds, 
were not sacrificed to the gods/^ In the sacrifice of the 
horse we have an important e£ceptioa^ since 'its flesh was 
never a regular article of diet 

Since the $^a-sacriiice^ which required the largest num¬ 
ber of priests, was the most important sacrifice of the 
period^ division of functions among the priests bad gone a 
fair way. Indeed, as Professor Keith observes^ ^ the speciali¬ 
zation of the ritual i$ as old as the Indo-Iranlan period 
We thus find the following names: hoif, polf, 
dhra, praia^fd^ odhvaryH^ brahman.^* The Hotr^ with whom 
the Pra^str was dosely connected in the ^igueda, was 
the invoker of the gods by redting the hymns.^’ The Potr 
and the Agnldhra attended the sacrifidal fire^ the Adhvaryu,^ 
even in the Rigyedic period, as later^ was probably the chief 
of officiating priests ^ the Ne^tr may have been connected 
wnth the rites to be performed by the wife of the sacrificer; 
and the Brahman of the I^igvtda may have been^ as Professor 

i V, j 3 , 4 ; XI. 4; VII. jj. 14: VIII. 3. 14; [. rOf. 3 ; IV, 4, 15. 

3 r. iSp 15^ 11 ^ I; HI. 4p 11; V- 5, ii. 

3 1.14, : jj. 5: 13 ^- 4; -J®-1; vii. 15.6. * ix. j. i. 

fr I. TCi. S j 145. J: H- J?- 1 ; VIII. 44.5. * I. iifip 34; 131 . G. 

3 1.110.6. 1. 54.9; VIII. 71./, 

* MacdoBrn, VR., p. i*> UrfJ+ 1* op. dt,, p* 

II. I, 3 ; X. 91. 10; mlio, I\'. 9. 3, 4: 1^. Sr 

It T, 14. 9; 13. 1. 
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Keith conjectures, the oame of the priest later called 
Bribmaiiacchatiisin, an assistant of the Hotr.’ An indirect 
reference to the Biahmanacchaihain b also found in the 
following passage of the ^igseda \ 

bra/iTnapuira iva 

Mention is also found of the Udgrabha and the GtUvagr- 
abha,* probably the drawers of water and holders of the 
presslng-stooes, and the Samitrs,* the slayers of the sacrihcial 
victims. In the later ritual, the former two disappear 
altogether, while the latter become merely attendant priests.^ 
There were also the samart-singers who, instead of simply 
repeating the hymns, sang them.* 

It is, however, un probable that this division of functions 
was rigidly followed. This is clear from what is said of the 
functions of the Adhvaryu and the Brahman. The Adhvaiyu 
is said to offer the sawjjj-juice ^ and the oblations of food,* to 
spread the sacrificial grass, to make the fire blaze up * to 
press the S£Mjia,“ etc, while the Brahman is said to ledte the 
hjTnns,*' to wield the pressing-stones, and offer the soma- 
juice.’* 

In the ^igveda itself there is hardly any trace of the 
Grhya-cetemomes, and it is extremely likely that certain 
customary rites were current even then; rites which are 
described in the Gfhya Suiras in a modified form. These 
again may have been, as Oidenbeig remarks, not yet' decked 
out with the redting of the poetic texts, which we find later 
on connected with them, and which in the case of the somn- 
offering came to be used early.’* 

' ERE., op. dt. I II. 43. a, II. |. 

* 1 . ift). 10: V. SS. 1. » KdUi. op. dt. 

* V, 7U *1; n.43.i. ’ II. t4:37. (i Vti.pe. 1 . 

S u, (4- s: VII, 2.4; vm. go. (0. « rv. a. 4. 

>9 V. 37. a; vni, 4. XI: S. 17. XI; IV. si, 1. 

tamwi btahm^am^vp uktko-idtamn 

X. 107^ e, 

I* V1II.32.16; 17. J, 

1 * introduction to iht Gfbja Sytraa: SBE.. XXX, p. 9, 
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As has becD rcuiaTked above, the sacrifice ia the ^ijgveda 
was int€Dd(?d to wia the favour of ^ods and thus galo some 
worldly benefit. The offering of sofwa-juice was believed to 
gladden and streugtheo the gods, but especially Indra. It 
was indeed thought, that just as a well-composed hymu 
could not but please the god laudedp so a well-performed 
sacrifice was also considered to fulfil the worshippGr*s desitei^ 
That the worshipper had but rarely any misjpviags as to the 
effect of the prayer or the sacrifice, was due to the fact that 
bis attitude towards the predominantly beuelicent gods was 
one of unswerving confidence* This confidence« however, 
undergoes a degeneration even in the period of the 
Thus, as Professor Macdoneil remarks: * Traces of the 
notion that the sacrifice esercises compiilj^on not only over 
gods but also over natural phenomena, without requiring the 
co-operation of the gods, are already to be found even in the 
^igvcda 

4. Estimate 

We have already sketched the religious beliefs and practices 
as they existed at the end of the Indo-Irauiau period. The 
immediate gene rations of the separated group of the Indo- 
Aryans continued to compose poems in praise of the Nature- 
godSi which were meant to be sung with the sa»iJ-sacri£ce. 
The need of these praises and sacrifices so far as they were 
the product of the feeling of dependence on, and fear, awe^ 
and reverence of the uncontrollable natural forces had, with 
the milder dlmate, begun to decrease, but ou the other hand 
it was felt more keenly because of the human foes with whom 
they now came into conflict, uamety, the Dasyus. This 
necessitated the mvocatlotis as a means of self-preservation, 
and thus the bspired character of the poetry begun during 
the late Indo-lranian period was maintained. The whole of 
the ^igveda is full of invocations to gods to destroy the Dasas 
or to give more pOAver over the daJk-skinnedH or to bestow 
Avealth and strong sons. These prayers are espedally and ia a 
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way exclusively to Indra, who is the most important 

god of the \'edic paatheon. Without this extertial dangeip 
it is not unlilcely that the pure nature-rcjigioti o! the Indo- 
Iranian and the early Vedic periods would have begun to 
degeoerate mtich earlier than it actually did. For, in our 
opinion, the sort of sublime natUTe-religion which consisted m 
believing that the natural phenomena alone were the gods, and 
in which the pressing of the soma and offeriiig smaller 
sacrifees to the various gods were the only important religious 
ceremonies, could never—especiallyin the old days when they 
originated and for a time existed in a more or less pure form- 
have continued to exist much longer in the same healthy 
condition. Such a feeling of awe and reverence of the gods 
as was necessary for this religion could* even in our own day* 
be felt by onl5" few. The feeling is too sublime and the 
necessary intensity too great to be sustained undlminished 
for a long time. 

Moreover, there was nothing else to which the ordinary 
people, who cannot have truly understood the nature of this 
elevated religion, could hold, except the $eiAu-saciihce and 
the fire-offerings i because the conception of the natural 
phenomena as gods is highly abstract, and as such could not 
have a strong hold ou the minds of the common people. The 
scwifl-sacrifice, again, could be performed by but a few and, 
therefore, properly understood by as small a number. There 
indeed existed some domestic rites and sacrifices which 
could be performed by civery householder without the help of 
a priest aud without repeating the Vedic texts. But even 
their proper perforniance soon required the ledting of the 
sacred verses. 

Thus, with the growth of the sacrificial detail^ the impor¬ 
tance of inspired poetry" had begun to decrease. Instead, to it 
was being attributed a legendary power of compdliDg the 
gods to do the worshipper's bidding, when it was accompanied 
by an appropriate sacrificial act. This was again helped by 
the conscious selfishness of the priests who devoted them¬ 
selves solely to making the sacrifices more and more 
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compltcated, to exaggerating tlie purpose and the usefulness 
of the sacrihce and to singing the praises of the liberal givers 
of wealth. 

The elevated tone of the original religion is not^ however, 
as yet completely ovK'shadowed by extreine hieratic propen¬ 
sities. The idea ol receiving something in return is^ indeed^ 
ever^Tvhere present and somettmes very fine poetry' is marred 
by references to the sacrifice and the priestly fee. But this 
selfish desire for gain is not unnatural and there is nothing 
exceptionally sordid about it^ as some authors like Bloom¬ 
field, by a sort of reaction against the opinion that the 
religion in the Bigveda ts highly sublime and lofty, have held.^ 
If the desire for gain is we can hardly see what 

object there was in the composition of the hymns, as it b a 
fact that the majority of tlic hymns were not composed 
simply because the poets delighted in doing so. It is true 
the poets were handsomely rewarded for their compositions 
even then, and as a result, they Idd more stress on theif 
own fees as priests hy praising the hberality of their 
benefactors. It is also true that it wras this same simple 
idea of asking blessings from the gods that assumed the 
disgusting character of dak^iifd in later Hinduism; but stilly 
what we find in the ^igvcda is undeistandable and natural, 
being accountable on the broad principle that man is by 
nature selfish rather than hy any extraordinary selfishness 
and cunning of the Brahmins. 

We will conclude this part with the observation that 
the Nature-religion of the ludo-Iranian period reached its 
highest point in the middle of the Rigvedic period; but 
having reached it, began rapidly to degeneiate owing to 
contact with the bactw'ard races, settled and isolated hfe, 
climatic conditions, and the increase of population. 

1 SeecspcdiUly Hopkins, KI., pp. 3-;3 j ; Muir, V, pp. 412^.; Bartb, Rl.j 
p. xLii. 
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BRAHMANISM 




CHAPTER XIV 


CIVILIZATION AND GODS IN GENERAL 

r/w T^m Bmhntanism 

TtEE phase of religioti wiiich begins to appear in the latest 
portions of the Pigveda and which begins to receive a more 
or less definite form in the Yajurvcda and parts of the 
Aikarv&v^^^ culminates In the Brahmanas, In the Sutrajs 
it receives a little more systematic treatment^ but from the 
point of view of innovations or drastic modifications^ the 
religion in tlie older Sutras, at any rate, remains essentially 
unchanged^ The religion in the Brahmanas is predominant¬ 
ly ritualistiCi and as distinguished from the Nature-religion 
of the ftigveda^ it may be conveniently called Brahmanism^ 
Professor Jacobi^ begins his article "Brahmanism' aa 
foliows t 

'The word "Brahmanism" seems originally to have 
been used, and popularly still to be understood, to denote 
the xeli^on of those inhabitants of India who adored 
Brahma as their supreme God, in contradistinction to 
those who professed Buddhismj and, in more recent times, 
Muhammadanism. But this is founded upon a misconcep¬ 
tion. Brahma was never universally worshipped; and 
his acknowledgement as the supreme God is not even true, 
still less a prominent chaiacteristic of Brahmanicai leii- 
gions and sects/ 

The word has indeed, so far as we know, originated amougp 
and is more or less confined to^ the Western scholars of 
Sanskrit, and is hardly to be found in Indian literatures. 
And this was indeed to be ejected. Had the term originat¬ 
ed in India, it would have meanly either the religion of 
those who worshipped Brahma as the supreme God—which 
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caeaaing Professor Jacobi truly observes it never had^ since 
Brahma was never so worshipped—or the religion of the 
Br ahman s- The Brahiuans* however, were wise enouEh not 
to use this name for a leligioi] which was followed by three 
other great classes besides themselves, although it is his¬ 
torically tme^ to a certain extent, that the Indian rchgion 
of the post-^tigvedic periods is but what the Brahmans 
succeeded in making of the religion of the The 

true sense in which it is sometimes used b that it is a 
religion the teachings of which are mainly to be found in 
bonks called the Br^hmanas. The Indians, however* could 
not have used the term in this seuse^ because the Brahmapas 
form an inseparable part of the Veda, or iruiif^ and a notion 
of their existence as a separate class of literature is singular¬ 
ly inconspicnous. Used lu the above sense Brahmanism be¬ 
comes a very convenient term. Not only does it dearly 
indicate its connexion with the extensive Brahmana litera¬ 
ture, but it also at once suggests the idea of the ritual, 
which is undoubtedly the most dominating factor in the 
religiou of this period- 

What we call Brahmanism, however, neither begias nor 
ends vrith the Brahmanas. It has its faint beginuiugs in some 
of the hymns of the and, continuing to develop 

throughout the period during which the later Samhitas came 
into existence* it attained a definite form in the Ynjurveda* 
This ritualistic spirit of religion continued to pervade and 
dominate^ not only Uteratuie, but both life and thought, till 
the rise of the two rival religions (at least so they are called) 
Jamistn and Buddhism. Thus Brahmanism may be taken 
to denote the form of religion which existed in India from 
the end of the Rigyedic period to about the sixth century 
B-C* 

1 This ia probatly true of most religions^ In thdx dctiill9, religions be- 
coehb wtat ibn pd^thood anewed^ la malting a{ thcnip cr 
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Grou^th of Cimlizaiian 

By the end of the period of the ^igveda, the Punjab ceased 
to be the centre of Indo-Aryan habitation. Fighting their 
way through the unknown land^ the Indo-Aryan mvaders 
were gradually occupying more and more territory to the 
east and souths everywhere asseitiiig themselves as con¬ 
querors and rulers, and imposing on the original inhabitants 
of India their own language, religious and customs; but 
at the same time, unconsciously but inevitably assimilatiiig 
some of the beliefs and practices of these conquered races. 

At the end of the Bmhmaua period we find that they had 
reached the Vindhyas, but these do not appear to have been 
CTOSsedn* The laud of the five rivers [pa^cafmda) is no longer 
prominent^ Now it is the * firmly established Madhyadeia 
the * middle country', and Kuruksetra the holy Maud of 
the Kurus ^ a place of divine worship since 

' the gods perform their sacrifice in Kumksetra According 
to Mann, ' iladhyade^a consisted of Brahmavarta, the land 
famous in the between the Sarasvatl and the 

Di^advatJ and the country of the Brahmai^is iying to the 
east of Brahmavarta and e^rtending as far as Prayaga'. 
*The region bounded by the Himalayas on the uo^th,^ the 
Vindhyas on the souths and by seas on the east and the 
west^ is known to Mauu as Ary&varta, the ^ abode of the 
AiyasV 'This,' Barth remarks, "is nearly the geography 
of the Bruhmanas 

The change in the geographical position was emended over 
a considerable length of 6me^ and was naturally accom¬ 
panied by the ledistributiou of tribes and advance in mate¬ 
rial and mental culture. Thus, the Bharatas^ the heroes 
of the third and the seventh book of the do not 

appear so prominently^ althoi^h the great deeds of the 
Bharat a kings were still remembered and extolledp We 

I ajipson, Al., p. 47; Edtiif CHl.p I, p. 117. 

a AB., VITL 14. i XIV. 1. i. a : IV. t. 5,1 

* IJI. 13, 4. 6 Mimu* n, 

* RT., p. 63, u. ± ^ alM, 3 kiiiir, H* p. 397f^ 
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have, instead* the two allied tribes of the Kurus and the 
Pahcalas. They are often called by one name* the Kuru- 
Panc^as* and among the tribes of this period they occupy 
a unique position, since they are looked upon as an ideal 
tribe. They are bdieved to preserve the best tradition 
of the Vedas and the Brahma^as, and to possess learned 
Brahmatias ; they perform the sacrifices perfectly* speak the 
purest speech, and are goverued by ideal kings,^ 

When there ’was a doubt whether au oblation should con¬ 
sist of a four-fold or a five-fold cuttingj, it is said: ' The four¬ 
fold cutting is, however, the approved [custom] among the 
Kuin-PaucSdas and for this reason, a four-fold cutting 
[should] take place^' * * Speech it is said* ' sounds higher 
here among the Kuru-Paucalasaud 'the Kuru-Fnicala 
kings speak with authority, because they w^ere the perfor¬ 
mers of the Rajasuya Later the Kurus and the Pancalas 
are represented as enemies, and a great war betwixt them 
forms the subject of one of the two great epics of India, viz. 
the Mahdbhdrala. This enmity, however* cannot be proved 
to go back to the Brahmaua period.^ The Aiiareya 
Brdhmana states that the Bharatas, the Kuru-Pailc§las, the 
and the U^Tnaras w^ere the inhabitants of the Madhya- 
de: 4 a.* Besides this, Magadha, Videha, Kosala^ and K^l 
appear as more or loss independent kingdoms. 

The power and indueuce of the king as attested by the 
compUcated ritual RJljasuya, the ^ Royal Consecration \ ^ and 
the later horse-sacrifice ® seems to have beeu on the increase- 
This may have been due to assimilation of the petty chief¬ 
tains of the ^Ugvodic period or the progress of Aryan 

I 111 ,, 1 , pp. lOS-SJj Keltli. CHT.. I. pp. ; Uott, CAI,, I, p, I3T* 

1 1. 7, J. 8. 

9 in. 3. 3. 15, as ir, hy E^LLn^. SBK-*XXVr, p, 5a; «« Jils n-Ptc qo. 
tlil$ pms&agc, Sm Also VI,, I, f. jiSS, 

* $at., V. j. a. j ; Mtf also Ktitli, TS,, I, p. sdii. 

( Edth, cm., I. p. 1 ijiE, On ICuru|k«tra and At £tuu-P^cUais«e alsot 
Keith. EJl., p. 45: Wlnlrralti. I, p. ; Wtber. HU,., p. 4 s; Hapkius, 
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conquest. Yet,' ntust hot assume \ says Professor Keith, * 
^ that, even m this period ^ there were great kingdoms \ The 
king must have controlled the laud of the tribe and wielded 
considerable authority, liis office was hereditary and he 
w^as assisted by a long eMoamg^ of ministers and officers, 
such as the suta * charioteer ^ the sdri:Tiii ^ cnmmander of the 
army ', the purohita ^ etc.* 

Side by side with these comparatively small kingdoms 
ruled over by a hereditary king, there may haw existed 
some dans or tribes, which had a republican government 
of some sort or other. This has been rendered probable by 
the evidence, assuredly fragmentary, of the Pali literature, 
brought forward by Professor Rhys Davids.® If the exist¬ 
ence of these republics can be proved during the early 
Buddhistic period* i.e- about the fifth and the sixth centuries 
B.c*, there can be no doubt that they must have existed at 
least a couple of centuries before that time. So far as the 
evidence takes us, we find that the * administrative business 
... was carried out in publk asaembly, at which young and 
old were alike present There was no system of voting, 
but cases involving a dificrence of opinion seem to have 
been customarily referred to the arbitration of committees. 
A single chief was also chosen p and although he appears to 
have been called a raja he was in fact a Consul or President 
of the General Assembly, or the Senate where it existed,^ 
Judicial procedure seems to have still been in a crude 
caudition and although trial of criminals by ordeal was not 
practised on any scale, it does uot appear to have been 
altogether unkoowuH For, in the Chandogya Upani^ad^ we 
have the following passage r * If he (a man) committed a 
theft (audj then he ,.. grasps the heated hatchet (which was 
heated for hhn)^ he is burntp and he is killed. But if he 
did not commit the theft, then he .«. grasps the heated 

I cui.,ip p.130. ■ n>id, 

4 And mote recently, QKI.h 1* pp- 

* nitTld5, cm.. Ip p. 176; Di^ka xViAdyd. 1.91. ^ Davldj, loc. dt- 
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hatchet, he is not burnt, and is delivered/ But on the 
whole a growing sense of justice and a higher conception of 
taw is manifested. Thus we read in the Brhai AranyakiZ : ^ 

^ Law ts the Ksatra (power) of the Ksatra, therefore there 
is nothing higher than the law. Thenceforth even a weak 
man rules a stronger with the help of the law as with the 
help of a king/ 

One noteworthy feature of the period is the beginning of 
a preference given to a Brahman in legal cases, wtnch ulti¬ 
mately received a definite sanction and had become established 
law by the time of the Manu-STHfit, Since then^ right up to 
the present day, ^ killing of a Er^man ’ is the 

greatest imaginable sin that can be committed. Its begin¬ 
ning is probably to be found in a passage of the Taitiiriya 
Safkkiiu * which reads as follows: 

* If a Brahman and a non-Brabman have a litigatioUj one 
should support the Br^mau * if one supports the Brahman^ 
one supports oneself; if one opposes tho BrSthmanj one 
opposes oneself; therefore one should not oppose a Brahman/ 
When one reads that the Br&hrnans were audacious enough 
to call themselves the earthly gods, this claim to a special 
position at law is not at all surprising.* 

During this period considerable progress appears to have 
been made in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, and from the 
great variety of names for persons following different occu¬ 
pations, it is clear that industrial life also was much 
developed. We hear of hunters^ fisheimen, basket-makerSj 
rope-makers, potters, cooks, barbers, astrologers, as well 
as oarsmen, professional acrobats and players of drums and 
ffutes. The tnearchant is often mentioued and the usurer 
has a special name.* In the Aihar^at^edaf ludra himself is 

L 1. 4- H, cited hy Uutt, cp. dt., p. 

1 F<miid In tiie TS., II. J. i. z &iid Xlll. J. i. where it U said tfl be 

rtdwniiiblc by 

* n. 1 1 : Frufe^r Kdtb's ddIf cm th«: in bJ9 tt., p. soj, a-S 

and y^dU Indax, JI, p. 83. 

*• See and DuU^ CAI.^ I, pp. 3J1-2. 
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called merchaiit The use of tin, lead, silver^ gold 
and irott was known;* horses were used for riding, and ele¬ 
phants were tamed although they do not appear to haire yet 
been used in war.* 

The food still consisted of meat and giaiu, but the variety 
of gram known appears to have been considerably increased 
since the time of the fttgv^da* An ox or a cow was still 
customarily killed, w^hen a king or an honoured guest was to 
be received.* There does not as yet appear any express 
prohibition against fiesh-eating^ nor was the doctrine of 
ahirnsU (harmlcssness) formulated. The flesh of the animal 
offered at a sacrifice is said to be ^ the best kind of fciod 
and Yajnavalkya declares that he has no objection to eating 
meat proip^ded it was ‘tender* {^fhsal^)^ although it was 
concluded that the flesh of a cow or an ox may not be eaten. 
On the other hand^ It is said that flesh should not be eaten 
during the period of initiation for the sacrifice,* that a bull 
Is sacred to Agni and that a cow should not be harmed.* 
These are^ however^ merely occasional utterances without 
much serious signification- Driukiug of sura was, how^ever, 
regarded as a sinful act. 

There may have been some modifications in the art of 
cooking; and the manner of dressing^ although it remained 
essentially unchanged, may have become more refined and 
ornamental as the arts of weaving, etc. progressed. 

Towns begin to appear, but the houses were still built of 
wood. The family relations continued to be the same^ but 
the position of women seems to have suffered a Uttle»'" 
Widow-marriage^ hoTvever^ still existed and child marriage was 
unknown.To the amusements of the previous period, e.g. 

1 III. ts* * vs.. XVIII. 13: Ckand., rv. 17. jr, 

» Kdth^ CHI.. I, p. 13?. 

^ VI. 3. tll^ves a Jiat of ten gmin ^; also VS., XVTIIJs. 

A Aa.. 1 . 15, t IX. 7, u 5. ~ ITT. ]. 3. at. 

* VI_ 2, 3. J9. • VII. 3 , 19» 

11 * VI., p.4^6; Keith. CHI4 df. 1 . 9,3. 12* Hopkbis. JA 05 .. XIIL 
p . n . 

VI*, prp. 474-S ■ the authora of tiw tdtl *to hnve 

been, at least as a mje, la abeyance dciriag the VedLc age —p. 4*S, 
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chariot-racing, playing at dice, etc,, dancing was added. 
The community was tolerably well educated and great respect 
was paid to the learned irrespective of his birth. 

Out of the four stages (dirama] into whkh the life of a 
Hindu was later divided p the first stage had already become 
a matter of general practice. It was called Brakmacarya 
' meaning the stage of reUgious studentship a term which 
continued to be used throughout the Sanskrit as well as the 
Aryan vernacular literatures. The rules of this studentship 
are found in one of the hymns of the Ath^Tvaveda^ where the 
importance of Brabmacar^a is highly praised.^ The youth 
has first to be initiated by a teacher ■ he has theu to put on 
the skin of an antelope, grow long hair 
collect fuelp to beat alms (to his teacher)* w'orship* learn and 
practice penance,® Elsewherep he is said to five with his 
teacher* and look after his cattle, house and sacrifidaJ 
fires.^ The period of studentship was normally twelve 
years p" but it might be extended to thiTty-two years or 
might even be for Hfe*^ All this is systematically and 
elaborately stated by Manu.® 

lu the Chundogya Upani^ad^ we find a long list of arts 
and sciences among which are the following: Mathematics* 
Augury Grammar (Veda of the Vedas), Chronolog5^ 

Logic* Polity, Theology Demonology 

ffclyn)! Astrology and the arts of fightingi 

and snake^iiarmiag. Besides these there certainly existed 
the arts of music and dancing as well as the sdence of medi¬ 
cine . The latter^ bo we ver * appears first to h ave been neglected * 
then suspected (e.g. in TS.^ VT. 4. 9. 3) and finally, as is the 
case in the Sutra literature, utterly despised.The neglect 
might have been due to the belief that the same purpose is 
better served by magical iucautations as found in the Alharva^ 

i XI. 5 . i XL. etc. 

■ XI., 3-^. 9 1 n. p. n- * CAind.p 11. =. 

t Cfp. cit-„ iv. 4. 5 ; 8 . 1 ; Sair, III, 6. a, ig, 
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veda. But when these practices were themselves looked 
upon with disfavour^ purely medical art was suspected of 
witchery, since many of the charms in the Alhanmvcda are 
associated with the healing powers of herbs. This suspidon 
may later have grown into contempt. This appears to us 
a plausible explanation. 

It may be mcntioued that an Indian peasant of the 
present day, although he does not altogether despise medi* 
cine, would rather trust to the goodwill of a deity by 
contracting to offer somethingi than to any medical treat¬ 
ment. Occasionally* but much less freqneatly, he has re¬ 
course to a person believed to possess the power to have 
communication with some deity. This person then reveals 
the cause of the calamity^ and gives to the suiTerer some 
water or something else, occasionally some herb^ over which 
he has repeated a magic formula. A person believed to 
know the medical art. as well as to possess magical skill is 
always preferred to one who knou^ only the former. 

We will now briefly trace the growth of class distinctions^ 
In addition to the hereditary priesthood and nobility of the 
previous {seriod, this period saw the growth of a third class* 
viz. the T^Hfiyus, w'ho originally constituted the mass of the 
Aryan community; and the oiigina] inhabitants of India, 
the Dasas or Dasyiis of the Itigyedic period, formed the 
fourth dass and w^ere called the iudras^ Thus the four 
classes were Brahiiian, Rajanya (or K^atriya), Vai^ya and 
Sudra. Although these dasses were distinguished from each 
other and their duties and prerogatives to a certain extent 
formulated and fixed, change of caste, if it may be so called, 
was as yet possible^ This was especially so between the 
first two classes, of which we find a number of instances in 
the literatnre of this period r e.g. Janaka* King of Videha, 
imparted knowledge to the priest YajflavaJkya and was 
thencefortii considered a Br&hman,^ and Kavasa, a sou of a 
slave girl, was later admitted to be a 

1 XT. 6 . 3, i. 
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In a late passage of the Aitareya the R^janya 

13 taken as the nonn and the remaining three classes are 
described thus ; 

* A BrS.liman (is) an acceptor of gifts^ a drinker (of 
a seeker of Uvdihqod, one to be removed at will/ 

"A VaUya {is) tributary to another* to be eaten by 
another, to be oppressed at ^iU/ 

^A Sndra (is) the servant of another, to be removed at 
will, to be slain at will/ 

This passage indicates the superiority of the R^janya 
OT the K^atiiya over the other classes, and there are some 
other passages in the literature of this period to the same 
eflect** But on the whole, the claims for superiority of the 
Brahmans as a class* are much more frequent and much 
more boldly asserted. Thus Vartina is reported to have de¬ 
clared that - a Broilman was higher than a Kfatriya wliile 
in the $aiapalha Brahmana we repeatedly hear! ' There are 
two kinds of gods: for indeed^ the gods are gods; and the 
BrUmans who have studied and teach sacred lore are the 
human gods/ * 

In another passage a Brahman descended from a 
said to represent all the deities/ 

In many places, however, a much more compromising 
attitude is shown. Thus, the welfare of both the Brahman 
and the K^atriya (traArita, is often prayed for,* 

and they are together said to be the ' towers of strength' ^ or 

1 \TJ, 

^ tjg. ' A Ei^atrSya, by (lint of bSa energy^ cui oak ■ Voiisfa la dcUvef to biio 
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the ^two vital forces lu the Taiiiiriya Samkita*^ the 
priestly power is said to be quickened by the kingly power^ 
and the kingly power by the priestly power. This attitude 
isjp however, quite natural. After all a Brahman had to 
depend greatly on the Ubefality of the P.^janya^ and how¬ 
ever much he may persuade the R§janya not to oppress him, 
or to take and eat his cow*® because in the end 5 t will be 
worse for him,* he was, to a certain extent at least, afraid 
of him, 

Brdhmtinical Gods Gmemlty 

Inirodi^clion 

The pantheon of this period is on the whole the same as 
that of the and the gods, e^toepting when ritualis- 

tically described^ arc generally spoken of iu the same terms. 
This is partly due to the fact that the whole of the literature 
of this period contains profuse quotations from the gigveda, 
which are meant to be repeated during the performanoe of 
the sacrifice. The meaning of these passages, however, 
received but scanty attention, and with the growing com¬ 
plications of the sacrifice and the development of philosophi¬ 
cal thiniring, the importance of the gods greatly diminished, 
till at last they became mere figure-heads. Yet there is a 
certain number of modifications whidi have come about 
dnring this periods We wiU briefty trace the modifications 
and changes in the nature and conception of gods in general. 

Their Number 

As in the the number of gods is still said to be 

thirty-three* and it is expresdy stated that "the gods are 
just as many now as there were in the beginningIn the 
Vijasdnoyi S<idihiid ^ they are once said to be three thousand 

1 ril. 5.2. II; sw Maou, rs. 32?. ® V* t+ lu. 3. 

« AV,* V. 18 ; 19. * XIII. I, 5. 4. 

i AV., X. 7* IJ : 9. 13 ; Kaus., \Tn.6t XII. 8. 29; TS,, IL 4 H f«r 
the three'loid divU^Qti oi tlieu: godSi. the gods who ote elevm 

in Heaven, sieves w. apd devcu oa tirlli. ieo, AV.. xrx. j/. i i-i|r 
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three hundred and thirty-nine; but this passage is borrow¬ 
ed from the ^igvcda.^ Exceptionajly agaittp they are said to 
be thirty*four** This number Is obtained by adding PrajS.- 
patl to the usual tliirty^tluee gods. Unlike the ^igvcda, 
however, which makes no attempt to determiue who these 
thirty-three gods are, we are here told that out of them the 
first thirty-one are eight Vasus^ eleven Rudras and twelve 
Adityas. But the remaining two are not always the same. 
The $aiapaih& Brdhmana in one place* states them to be 
ladra and Prajapati; the AUareya Brahmana calls them 
Va^t and Praj^pati; while in another place in the Salapatki^ 
Brahma^, Dyaus and Prthivi make up the thirty-three, but 
Praj^pati is added as the thirty-fourth. 

When Yijhavalkya^ w'as once questioned with regard to 
the number of gods, he said they were 303, 3003* 33> 3> one 
and a half and one. hater, however, he declares that '303 
and 3003 were their powers but tliat there 

were indeed 33 gods'. He then added: ^They are 8 VasuSj 
II Rudras, 12 Adityas^ Indra and Prajapati. The S Vasus 
arep Agnij tlie Earthp Vayu (the wind], the Air, Aditya (the 
sun). Heaven, the Moon and the Stars* These are called 
Vasus because they cause all this [universe] to abide (I'as). 
The Adityas are the twelve months and ate so called because 
while passing they lay hold (a-dd) on everything here. 
Indra is the thunder and Prajapati the sacrifice / * 

Referring to the above three prineipai groups, viz. the 
Vasus^ the Rudras and the Adityas> the gods are said to be 
of three kinds {imyn Vdi ievd!}) ® or of three orders (iraydifiio 
i?4ji As contrasted with the Br^mans* however, 

there are said to be tw^o kinds of gods: ^the gods who are 
gods and the human gods, the priests.'* 

1 m 9.9; X. 52. e. 
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Their Abodes 

They are also^ as m the regarded as dwelling in 

heaven^ air and earth : ' Gods are three-fold;^ viz. those of the 
sky, the air and the earth,' “ and the passage in the 
that there are 33 gods, li in heaven, ii on earth, and ii in 
aerial waters, is repeated in the iatupaVa^ Brdbm^ina '^ and 
the Vdjasaneyi But elsei\^here seven worlds of gods 

are mentioned,* which are in another place said to be the 
three worlds and four quarters. This passage probably 
explains which those seven worlds were. In the 

the gods are said to dwell iu many regions. They 
are again spoken of as residing on earth, in the air. the 
heavens, the regions, the stars, the waters^® to which a 
passage id the Aihanfaieed^^ adds plants and aninials. 
They are also said to seat themselves in the firmament iu 
heaven.*® As contrasted with the world of the fathers, 
there are said to be two worlds; ^ the world of the gods 
and the world of the fathers/** 

Their Origin 

During this period Frajapati is often said to be the 
creator of the gods:*^ 'From the upward breathings 
Frajapati created the gods;'*® * created them from the 
breath of his mouth/** In the dtV^r^ya Bmhmana^^ only 
the birth of three principal deities of the earth, the atmos“ 
phere and the sky are referred to: * Prajtpati conceived a 
desire, *"May I be propagated; may 1 be multiplied^". He 
practised fervour [inpas) i having practised fervour he creat¬ 
ed these worlds; the earthy the atmosphere, the sky. He 

I I. 13^. 11. 
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brooded over these worlds; fram these thus brooded over, 
these luminaries were bom: Agui was bom from the earth, 
V^yu from the atmosphere^ Aditya from the sky/ The pass-^ 
age in the Sai^patka Bmhmana^ where the gods are said to 
have been created from out of these worlds, probably refers 
to what is just quoted. Sometimes the gods are said to have 
sprung from Frajapatl along with the Asuras.* The neuter 
Brihman, again^ is said to be the source of the gods:* 
' Verilyp in the beginnmgp this [tmiverse] was the Brahman, 
It created the gods; and having created the gods, it made 
them ascend these worlds: Agni, this [terrestrial] world, 
Vayu, the air, and Stirya, the sky/* This passage is pro¬ 
bably uiore philosophical—'taking Brahman (n.) as the 
source of everything—than mythological. But it should 
be noted that Frajapati is often identified with Brahman 
(u^)® and the whole Brahman.* He is also said to be 
Vi^vakarmanp^ the Furu^a® and the and to have 

been bom ont of the golden egg/® 

In the Atharvaveda, all the thirty-three gods are said to be 
contained or distributed, in the body of the cos¬ 

mic deity Skambha,' support The same hymn d_™iibes 
Skambha as one in w'hose body are contained the Adityas„ 
tbe Rudras and the Vasus: in whom is past and future and 
all the worlds firmly established/* In the same work ^all 
gods in the heavens" are said to have been bom of the 
uochi^ia^ * the sacrificial remnants 

Their Immorialiiy 

Gods are generally said to have been originally mortal 
but gained immortality on being possessed by the Brabmau or 

1 VT. 5. 3, s 1 . 2.4 S; 5* 3 j IV. 3 .4. ti: TSm m. j. ?. 

* IX- S. S, I* ^ rj* 
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by gammg the year.^ The following story of how the gods 
attained immortality'' is related : ' The gods and the Asuras, 
both bom of Pralipati^ were contendiag against each other. 
They were both soulless; [because] they were mortal; [for] 
be who is mottalp is soulless. Among these two (the gods 
and the Asuras) who were mortal, Agtu alone was immortal 
* ^ Now whichsoever [of the gods] they (the Asuras) slew, 
he* indeed was so [slain] *** *They praised and practised 
austerities in the hope that they might overcome their 
enemies, the mortal Asuras. They saw this immortal 
agnyad}\aya (consecrated fire}. They said, Come^ let tis 
place this immortal thing in our innermost soul" . *. The 
gods then established that [fire] in their iuaermost soul *. 
and [thereby they] became immortal and unconquerable/* 
Sometimes however* the gods are said to possess life 
longer than that of men* but not immortality t ^From 
Prajapati were the deities created r Agni* ludra* Soma, 
Farame^thin and Piaj.&patya. They vreie born with a life of 
a thousand years/* In another passage we simply haver 
' r^iOijger is the life of gods and shorter the life of men.' * 

The following story also telb us how the gods became 
immortal^ through sacrifices 

' The gods (who were originally mortal) were afraid of this 
ender of life* the Death* the year (i.e.) Prajapati, “Lest he 
should bring about the end of our life by [reducing the 
number of] days and nights [given to us]. They performed 
[many] rites. *. but they did not attain immortality [there¬ 
by] . . i. They went on worshipping and toiling* desiring to ob- 
tain immortality." Frajfipati said to them: “ Ye do not lay 
down all my forms; . . . hence ye do not become immortal.'^ 
They said, “ Tell us thou thyself then* how we may lay dowm 
all thy forms." He said, “Lay doum 360 euclosing-stones. 
360 yaju^maii (bricks) and 36 thereunto; and 10,800 

(bricks)* Yc shall in this way lay down all my forms 

I XI. 1.3. 11: 3, j;, < 5 . * SflJ.r 11 .3.3. s-iD, 14. 
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and shall become immortal/' And the gods laid them down 
aocoidingly and have become immortal since then/ 

Prajapati is said to have h^n both mortal and immor¬ 
tal in the beginning. * His vital airs alone were immortal^ 
his body mortal i [but] by this rite * *. he mates himseli 
uniformly undecaying and immortal/* ^ The gods were 
afraid of death : they bad [then] recourse to Prajapati alone. 
Prajapati worshipped them with this [offering]. Thus did 
the gods attain immortality/" 

The Gads and the A^uras 

An important feature of the mythology of this period is 
that the Astiras are now a class of demonSj who are cons¬ 
tantly fighting \vith the Devas. Both the Devas and the 
Asuias are, however, i^id to be the sons of Prajapati.* 

' Desirons of offspring, he went on singing praises and 
toiling. He laid the power of reproduction into his own 
self- By [the breath of] his mouth he created the gods ; 
they were created on entering the sky. On creating them, 
tliere was, as it were, daylight for him. And by the down- 
w^ard breathing he created the Asnras; these were created 
on entering this earth. On creating them, there was, as it 
were, darkness for him.* ^ Hence the day belongs to the gods 
and the night to the Asnras. * 

The Asuras are associated with the Rak^ascs, and some¬ 
times the Pisacas are mentioned as their allies. Against 
these are then leagued the gods, men and the Pitrs. * The 
gods^ men and the Pitrs ivere on one side, the Asuras, 
Raksases and Pi§acas on the other/* 

In the Atharvuvcda, the Asuras are said to know wisdom/ 
but on the whole they are mischievous evil powers. They are 

I ^d/., X. 1.4. T. 
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full of guile ‘ and are the source of sorcery ■ They have 
magic art as their Veda.* They are niggards and perverse 
haters of the gods.' Prajapati gave them darkness (/anias) 
and illnsion (iwaya).* But even they perform sacrifices. 

* What the gods did at the sacrifice, that the Asuras did : . . , 
Then indeed the gods saw this silent praise, which the Asuras 
could not follow. Every weapon the gods raised, the Asuras 
perceived and countered. They could not. hower'er, counter 
the silent prayer. By means of it the gods smote the Asums 
and defeated them.* * lu another place they are said to have 
rtiadp the offerings into their own mouths, through arrogance.* 

The Asuras repeatedly contend with the gods for the 
sacrifice and for the possession of this world, etc., but are 
every defeated. ' The gods and the Asuras were cou- 
tending for the sacrifice, for Prajapati. sajing, " Ours he shall 
be! Ours he shall be 1 " The gods then went on singing 
praises, and toiling . . . they possessed themselves of the 
whole sacrifice and thus excluded the Asuras.' * 'The gods 
and the Asuras, both sons of Prajapati, were contending for 
the possession of this world. The gods drove out the 
Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from this world.' * ' The 
gods and the Asuras were contending for the regions, but the 
gods wrested the regions from the Asuras.'They also try 
to throw obstacles in the way of the gods performing sacrifice ; 

* When the gods were coming to perform a sacrifice, the 
Asuras. the mischievous fiends, tried to smite them from the 
south, saydng, *' Ye shall not sacrifice ! Ye shall not perform 
the sacrifice I '* Then Indra, with Brhaspati as his ally, 
chased them away.' “ But although the Asuras are defeated 
or driven awmy every time, they do not give up their mis¬ 
chief-making : ' The gods vanquished the .Asuras and yet 
these aftertvards harassed them again.' '* The tales of the 
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fights of the gods and the Asaras are* however^ said uot to be 
tine/ 

The foUomng story is told of how the gods became truth¬ 
ful and the Asuras untruthful: *The gods and the Asiiias 
entered upon their father Prajapati's inheritance^ viz^ 
speech— truth and untruth. [At that time] they both S{iake 
the truth as well as untruth ^ and spealdng alike^ they were 
alike. [But] the gods relinquished mitruth and held fast to 
truth, while the Asuras relinquished truth and held fast to 
untruths The truth in the Asuras beheld this...and went 
over to the gods ; the untruth in the gods beheld this... 
and went over to the Asuxas^ The gods [thus] spake 
nothing but truths and the Asuras nothing but untruth/* 

The gods are not^ however, always truthful. In their 
conflicts with the demons they occasionally have recourse to 
both untruth and treachery, *The gods entrusting truth to 
the A^vinSj Fu^u and VS^c, conquered the Asuras by un¬ 
truth.'* Wheu the gods, men and the Pitrs were fighting 
against the AsutaSj Raksases and Pi^^cas, the gods found 
that the deaths la their ranks were due to the Raksases. 
They therefore invited the Raksases^ who chose the boon 
that they should be sharers in the booty* Then indeed^ the 
gods conquered the Raksases. But having conquered the 
AsuraSp they drove away the Ra leases. The Rak?ases. [say* 
ing]^ "Ye have done falsely/' surrounded the gods on aU 
sides. The gods then oflered to Agni and thereby repelled 
the Raksases. Thus the gods prospered and the Raksases 
■were defeated.^* 

The Asuras are said to have lecoiirsc to magic.* They 
are also called magidaiis * vrith iron nets^ who wander about 
with hooks and bonds of iron.* They are also said to mam 
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at will and assmne varied shapes,* Just as the gods have a 
Furohlta, so have the Asuras. * Brhaspati was the Farohita 
of the gods, Sauda and Maika of the Asuias.'* Kavya 
U^na also is said to tje the Puxohita of the Asuias * 

Other Charactcrhtics of the Gods 

The gods are said to be invisible, as the sacrihce :* ' Hid¬ 
den, as it were, are the gods to men.'* The gods do not 
deep,* nor shed tears; and although the Chdndogya Upani- 
shad^ says that they neither eat nor drinJt, the food of the gods 
is often mentioned. Once when the gods approached Praja.* 
pati, he said to them, 'The sacrihce [shall be] your focxi, 
imm ortality youl Sap, and the Sun your light.'® 'That 
which is cooked belongs to the gods; * ‘ the hymn of praise 

as well as sacrihce is the food of the gods.' “ They are also 
said to make food of htm who hates them.** ' The gods do 
not dwell in each other’s houses.* *® 

The gods are free from decrepitude;** all of them 
are of joyful soul.“ The gods love the mystic.** They 
killed Death’’ and made themselves bondess and immortai.’* 
The gods are the guardians of the world,** but there are Gods 
and Greater-Gods {daidica tnahddemh),^ ‘ At first the gods 
were all alike, all good. Of them ... three, Agni, Indra and 
Siirya desired, " May we be superior! ” They went on prais¬ 
ing and toiling. They saw those Atigrahya cups of sotna, 
by means of which they became superior.'®* ' The gods are 
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the day$..*they have the evil dispelled from them. They 
are bliss,..they are glorious.'* They are called the finders 
of paths* and sometim®: identified with the rays of the 
sun.* 

<Iu the begCuiUiig, both the gods and men were together 
here. And w-hatever did not belong to men, for that they 
imi)ortuned the gods, saying, ''This Is not ours; let it be 
ouis.” Bemg indignant at this importunity, the gods then 
disappeared * * In another passage the gods are said to come 
first and then men.* Garhapatya is the world of men and 
the Ahavavaniya of the gods; and the life of the gods is 
longer than of men.* 

* Verily, there is one law which the gods do keep, namely, 
the truth. It is through this that their conquest, their 
glory is unassailable.'^ They are said to have established 
themselves by speaking the truth, by performing the truth,® 
' What the gods did is done here^ 'one must do as the 
gods did.' ' The gods know the mind of men. In his mind 
a man proposes; it pasises on to the breath and from the 
breath to the wind, and the wind tells the gods what the 
mind of man is.’ "■ Thus ‘ what he proposes in his mind 
goes forth to the gods As compared with the gods who 
are the truth, man is said to be the untruth:** but 'who¬ 
ever walks in the way of the gods walks in the way of 
truth.'** 'Immortality and truth are deposited in the 
gods,’ ** and it is only to the gods that the true knowlei^e 
belongs." 

'The gods have Dhatnia ludra as their king aud the 
Sfiman as their Veda.’ India is said to have obtained the 
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Idngship of the god$ from PrajapatJ,’ but he also appoais 
to have been elected by the gods as their chief for bis ex- 
celleace, ' When the gods had performed the guest offering, 
discord befell them. They became aware of it. '* Forsooth, 
we ate tn an evil plight, the Asora-fiak^ases have come in 
between os: we shall fall a prey to onr enemies. Let us 
come to an agreement and yield to the excellence of one of 
us! " They yielded to the excellence of Indra; wherefore it 
is said, "Indra is all the deities, the gods have Iiidra for 
their chief.’* ’ * The gods are said to draw together round 
Inura.* 

Gods and the Sacti^ce 

In the literature of this period the gods are most inti¬ 
mately connected with the sacrifice. They ate not merely 
the gods who are invoked to come to the sacrifice and 
partake of it, they are now the actual performers of the 
sacrifice.* Nay, their very coming into being is due to the 
Sacrifice, since they are the sons of PrajSpati who is 
himself the sacrifice. Nor is now the sacrifice meant to vfin 
the favour of the gods, as was the case iu the religion 
of the Higveia, Now the sacrifice is by itself all-powerful, 
Perfonuing a certain rite brings about a certain result, as 
it had done when the gods performed it. 

Besides their birth, most of the qualities and powers that 
the gods possess are due to their performing the sacrifices. 
■By means of the sacrifice, the gods ascended to heaven,* 
made the conquest of the world of beaveu,* gained heaven 
and defeated the Asuras,*^ 'The gods gained heaven by 
worshipping with all the songs or metres (eAuiwifls). The 
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gods aod the Asiiras conteuded for superiority. The Asuras 
then defiled both kinds of plants by magic (Af/yi) and 
poison (wfa), hoping that in this ivay they might overcome 
the gods. The gods overcame this by sacrifice.' * Desiring 
glory and success, they sat to perform a saira ; * desiriiig 
immortality, they placed the immortal agnySdhSys (conse¬ 
crated fine) in their innermost soul.* 'As are men, so were 
the gods in the beginnii^. They desired, ** Let us strike off 
inisfoitiine, the evil of death, and reach the conclave of the 
gods {daitnrn satAsatiaw) They saw this twenty-four 
night [rite]; they grasped it and sacrificed with it. Then 
they struck off the misfortune, the evil of death, and reached 
the conclave of the gods,'' 

The gods offer sacrifices to one another, * or sacrifice to, 
sacrifice itself : * ‘ The gods milked the sacrifice ; the sacri¬ 
fice milked the Asuras; the Asnras being milked were 
defeated.' ’ 
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